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U.S. Trap Shells 
with Cork-Tex Wads 


Trapshooters—try these new U.S. Trap loads, the 
first shells to be factory loaded with Cork-Tex wads. 













1—Less recoil and lower pressures 
This makes a smoother, easier load. 


No 


Greater uniformity 
Cork-Tex wads are moisture-proof, so powder remains always 
the same. 


3 — Better patterns 
Cork-Tex wads afford a better gas-seal and shock-absorber; 
smoother, steadier action; more uniform distribution of shot. 


4—Wads do not blow back 


Because they do not blow to pieces. 


The old-timers who used these loads at the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap are great boosters for them. You try them. 
They’ll improve your scores. Cost no more, and your money 
back if you don’t like them. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New You 

General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Bost« . Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicag t 

Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead C mpany, ew York, Philadelphia; Natiort 

Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Aye ad Works, Baltimore; Hingst 
Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 
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“=” SHAKESPEARE REELS 
a “BUILT LIKE A WATCH’”’ 

There is probably no other single contribution to fishing tackle in recent 
years that has added so much to the enjoyment of angling as the development 
of the level winding feature of the Shakespeare Reel. 

Designed and built in a factory where there is no “piece work’’—where perfection 
is the sole criterion by which the work is judged—where accuracy to a precision 
of less than one-thousandth of an inch is required in every dimension. 

Made of the same materials that are employed for the works of the finest 
watch—with its jeweled bearings which minimize the friction of the end thrust 
practically to the vanishing point—the Shakespeare Reel embodies all the quality 
and merit possible to incorporate in a reel. 

Honor Built and Honor Sold—with its unlimited, unqualified guarantee—it is 


“The Accomplishment of an Ideal” 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY . Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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“Fish and Fisher- 
men I have known” 
is a delightfully 
informative booklet 
by Wm. Shakes- 
peare, Jr. Write for 
vour copy. It’s free. 





Dealers in fishing tackle, 
interested ina line of reliable 
and highest grade tackle, 
selling at very moderate and 
reasonable prices, are invited 
to send for the new Shakes- 
peare Catalog of Fine Fish- 
ing Tackle, showing the full 
line of Rods, Reels, Lines 
and Lures specialized in by 
more than 5000 dealers and 
used by more than a million 
discriminating anglers. 
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Bristol Steel Fishing Rods are so well known 
some people think every steel rod is a 
Bristol. Don’t make this mistake; be sure 
yours is a Bristol. 











Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs 


mailed free on request. Write today to 








THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co.,717 Market St.,San Francisco, Cal. 
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In the Land of the Kadiak 


4 AMPBELL CHURCH 
of Eugene, Ore., had 
taken the brown bear 
of Southeastern Alas- 
ka; his son, Campbell 
Jr., had killed black 
bear; and I had taken 
Canadian grizzly _ on 
the Stikine; so it was 
natural and proper that 
we should plan a trip 
to Western Alaska— 
storm-swept Alaskan 


the far-stretching, 
Peninsula that is a fence between the 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea—after the big 
Kadiak, the biggest thing in the way of a 
bear that lives or likely ever has lived in 
the world, and which has the honor of being 
the largest carnivorous animal in the world 


today. We spent the usual happy month 
planning the venture—discussing the weighty 
problems of footgear and slickers, cameras 
and munitions. We gave plenty of time 
and thonght to these matters, not because 
they were particularly important, but be- 


Edison Marshall 


A hunt for Kadiaks in the Izanback Bay 


region, in which one lively episode followed 

another in rapid succession, and ended by 

netting the participants thirteen beautiful 
big brown (Kadiak) bears. 





cause all three of us had learned a certain 
outstanding truth about big-game hunting 
in general. That truth is that the pleasure 
of such a trip is about three-fourths antici- 
pation and reflection, and one-fourth in the 
hunt itself. The hunter who doesn’t antici- 
pate might as well grease up the old gun, 
shove it back in its case, and stay at home 
with his family. 

I really believe we made a wise selection 
as to outfit. Besides the usual warm duds, 
we had featherweight parkas or slickers and 
waterproof pants, so that we could sit down 
in the wet moss and still stay dry. None 
of us liked to walk in heavy packs (and a 
previous trip to the peninsula had taught 














me that walking, and some more walking, 
was the main order for the day), so we had 
extremely light English wading stockings, 
over which we wore light basketball shoes. 
Thus we could wade streams up to our hips 
and also jump from niggerhead to nigger- 
head without carrying along ten pounds of 
boot. Perhaps if I had heard Mike’s story 
of the False Pass bear before I sailed I 
would have been even keener about the light 
footgear idea. Mike was a packer on our 
trip, and he told me how one of his friends 
had raced into the cannery one day with 
every sign of having won a long, tough race. 
When he got his breath he managed to say 
that he had just encountered a ten-foot bear. 

“Didn’t you shoot at him?” Mike asked, 
pointing to the heavy rifle that his friend 
carried. 

“Shoot at him!” was the indignant reply. 
“Do you think I’m fool enough to shoot at 
him—me with these big boots on and him 
bare-footed?” 

Anyhow, we carried light footgear, and 
because this was a man-pack trip we went 
licht as possible as to the rest of the outfit. 
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The largest one killed 


We had eiderdown sleeping robes (may the 
inventor’s tribe increase), light tents and 
just as few changes of underwear as we 
could get along with. I carried a Win- 
chester .30 U. S., Model 1895—a gun to 
which I am very much attached. The 
Churches had Mannlichers  (Bearlichers 
would be a better name), 9.5 and 8 mm., 
respectively. In addition Mr. Church car- 
ried a made-over Springfield for an emer- 
gency gun. I had my usual vest-pocket 
Kodak, which I firmly believe to be the most 
satisfactory camera a hunter can carry— 
simply because the instrument and films are 
so light that he will actually have them with 
him when he sees a chance to take a picture 
instead of having left them in camp. The 
pictures are small, of course, but can always 
be enlarged. Mr. Church carried a small 
foreign-made motion picture camera—press 
the button, look thru the finder, and shoot! 

On the morning of May Ist we were in 
Bellingham, Wash., ready to take the Cath- 
erine D (the Pacific American Fisheries big, 
comfortable freighter). We listened to some 
pleasant banter on the part of Captain 
Knight, who had shipped hunters before and 
knew the tribe, had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Finn and Mr. Rinefoos, who were also 
going after bear, and set sail. Eight days 
later we were sailing along the rocky, bar- 
ren shore of the Alaskan Peninsula, watch- 
ing the big white peaks rear up behind the 
hills. Two days thereafter we shoved into 
Ikatan, where we met our guides. 

Our two main guides were Victor Wils- 
gaard and Nick Kristensen, both old-timers 
in Alaska. In addition we had as packers 
Einer, Oskar and Mike, and Fritz as cook. 
After loading up with seemingly enough 
supplies to last the German army for their 
march thru Belgium, we set sail in a small 
and very gaseous gas boat belonging to Cap- 
tain Mobeck. He was engaged to take us 
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into Moffet’s Cove, at 
the easterly end of 
Izanback Bay, on the 
Bering Sea side of the 
peninsula. He finally 
deposited us on an 
island which was sup- 
posed to be in easy 
pulling distance of our 
destination. In reality 
we were still four days’ 
journey distant—i. e., 
the time required to 
get there with our out- 
fit. 

Perhaps I should ex- 
plain at this point that 
distances on the penin- 
sula are measured by 


hours and days, not 
miles. A day’s journey 
may be five miles, 


heavy packing, or 
twenty miles, lightning 
express in a gas boat. 
When tides and winds 
are unfavorable, you 
sit quietly in one spot. 

During these four 
days on the island we 
amused ourselves by 
watching ptarmigan 
and waterfowl, playing 
penny-ante and = sym- 
pathizing with Fritz as 
he cussed the country. 
Fritz was having a bad 
time making water- 
soaked drift-wood burn 
in the cook-stove. Of 
course, there is no such 
animal as timber on 
the peninsula. The 
nearest approach to it 
is the alder brush, and 
there was no alder on Crusoe Island. 

While here Church brought some eggs, 
which he fed me as ptarmigan eggs. After 
I had devoured them he informed me they 
were hawk eggs. They laid just as easily 
on the stomach, however. 

Meanwhile the boys were transporting the 
supplies over to our base camp in Moffet’s 
Cove, and on May 17th we three hunters 
crossed the intervening distance in Nick’s 
power-dory. It was one of those days that 
“dawned auspiciously.” Just behind us, on 
Unimak Island, the three companion moun- 
tains—Smoky Moses, Round Top and an im- 
mense, jagged, craggy peak that Nick called 
Ragged Yack—were red as strawberries in 
the dawn. Church said, and he said true, 
that thousands of people go into raptures 
about European scenery that could in no 
way compare with this, while if you would 
mention the Aleutian Range to them they 
would think it was in Timbucktoo. Ragged 
Jack, for instance, is about 10,000 feet high, 
but there is no stepping stone up to her 
apex; she simply rears herself out of the 
sea and is snow-covered from her heels up. 

The bay was alive with ducks and geese, 
and the seal lifted up bewhiskered faces to 
stare at us as we went by. We rather hoped 
for a glimpse of walrus on the shore, but it 
was a hundred to one chance against us, 
and we did not win. 

We landed at the barabara (turf house) 
at the head of Moffet’s bay and made our 
way across the flats to a permanent camp 
in the alder thickets. Victor is evidently a 
tried hand at picking camp sites. It was a 
sheltered spot, beautiful—if this rock-bound 
land can ever be said to possess beauty— 
under the lea of the hills and just beside a 
stream that literally teemed with trout. 
Church, an old slicker as far as trout were 
concerned, baited a hole under a fall and 
soon caught a nice mess. 





There was plenty of other game abou: ¢ 
be hunted in the right season. Ducks nested 
and squawked in the marsh just below; 
and wolverine ranged the hills around; 
the caribou actually got in our way. 
presence of these animals was a constan; 
delight and interest, and added much to the 
trip. 

The bears were just emerging from hiber 
nation at this time, and the guides assured 
us that if we wanted to get them we had 
climb for them. It was the lot of Mr, 
Church and his 17-year-old son, Campbell, 
Jr., both hunting with Nick, to see the first 
game. It is a good instance of the vagaries 
of Western Alaskan atmosphere that they 
thought they were looking at a wolverine 
200 yards away. In reality they were look 
ing at a 9-foot bear a quarter of a mile 
away. 

They went after it, but the bear was 
traveling, and when a bear travels he is a 
trifle difficult to keep up with. They re. 
turned after three hours to where they had 
left their packs, just in time to see a larger 
bear entering the alder thickets at the base 
of the hill. It was the opinion of all three 
that he was certainly their meat. They 
couldn’t think of any possible way for the 
bear to escape them. They slid down the 
hill and encircled the brush. No bear ap- 
peared. 

After a fruitless effort to drive him from 
the thicket, Mr. Church actually entered the 
brush itself—rather a tickling business while 
hunting Kadiaks. In this instance, however, 
the brush was not so dense but that he 
could swing his rifle, and he had full con- 
fidence in his big loud-mouthed nine-point- 
five. Nevertheless, Church was taking a 
certain amount of risk, and he knew it. On 
the hillside a Kadiak bear may be (and he 
may not; don’t ask me to vouch for this 
most uncertain of cusses, the Alaska bear) 
a perfectly safe animal, glad to get away. 
In the alder thickets he is at bay, raging to 
destroy the first enemy that comes in reach 
of those pile-driver arms. A Kadiak bear 
does not have to hit twice if he wishes to 
abolish any object of ordinary toughness. 
No one has to look twice at the 15-inch pad 
of a certain bear I connected with later to 
prove this fact. In this case if Mr. Church 
took a slightly sporting chance, he did it 
with full knowledge of what he was doing. 

The bear was gone. It was almost im- 
possible to believe, but it was true. While 
they were coming down hill the bear had 
been going up hill (they hadn’t seen him 
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because they had kept under cover of a 
raw), and he was miles away by then. 

After scouting about the camp for a few 

re days, we made an auxiliary camp three 
hours’ pack farther inland, in hunting range 

a place that Vic called the Big Valley. 

vas a curious thing that Vic himself had 
ver penetrated this valley, nor had any 
ther white man of his acquaintance, but he 
ould tell by the lay of the mountains that 
t was b’ar ceuntry. Of course he had been 
ear its mouth, as had various trappers in 

rs past. I would very much like to know 
how many white men have ever followed up 
it brimming north-flowing trout stream 
lear to the pinnacles out of which it flows. 

We had the usual delays due to unfavor- 
ible winds, but at last the time came to 
make our first hunt in the Big Valley. Late 
me afternoon the guides packed our sleep- 
ng bags and a little provender over to a 
small gully leading into the valley itself. 
We were all ready for the big hunt next day 

and quite a little excited. Tho I didn’t 
know it, I was to have my biggest share of 
excitement before ever that day came. 

I suppose the single greatest appeal that 
big-game hunting makes to the sportsmen is 
that of the constant intrusion of the un- 
expected. There will be several days of flat 
calm—lying around camp waiting for favor- 
ible weather, tedious tramping, and a suc- 
ession of small disappointments. Then 
suddenly there will be a storm. Things hap- 
pen all at once. 

About 5 o'clock in the afternoon Camp- 
bell, Jr., looking around the camp with Nick, 
sighted a fine big male on the hillside. 
They stalked it, and in doing so encountered 
1 straw-colored female. Both bears went up 
wer the ridge before they could get a shot; 
nevertheless their presence added a great 
deal to the excitement of the evening. In 
the first place it was probable that they 
would return to the valley during the night. 
In the second, the size of the larger bear 
showed we were in real b’ar country at last. 

Mr. Church and his son, accompanied by 
Nick, trailed the bears up the mountain and 
Vic and I wandered out into the flat. As 
dusk was descending we saw the two bears 
come back on the ridge, and studying them 
thru glasses we saw that the larger bear 
was a trophy of first water. We felt that 
the other boys had first right to them, how- 
ever, and we made no move in their direc- 
tion. They had a good chance of getting 
them next day. 

At that moment Vic spotted another bear 
completely across the valley—probably a 
mile distant. “Shall we go after him to- 
night or wait till tomorrow?” he asked me. 

[ had not had a great deal of experience 
with Kadiak bears, but I doubted their pro- 
pensity to stay put. A bear in the hand is 
worth any number on the distant peaks. 
We went after him. 

By the time we reached the opposite hill- 
side he had “disappeared, and altho we 
walked above the alder pack where we had 
seen him, we could not flush him. I was 
firmly convinced that there was no bear 
within a mile. I was even slightly doubtful 
ether Vic had seen a bear—sometimes 

s and black holes look astonishingly 
r-like. To complicate the matter still 
ther the daylight was rapidly dying and 
person had to squint to see plainly. 
iinting is not conducive to good shooting. 
We went the length of the alder patch 
| then turned back. Vic dropped down 

the brow of the hill so he could look 

n on the flat of the river bed, and I 
wed back along the edge of the alders. 
Presently Vic began to shout, hop up and 

n and wave his arms. Such behavior 
subtle signal among big-game hunters 
a trophy is afoot. Looking where he 
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“Vic”? and Marshall’s biggest bear 


pointed I saw our bear chasing up the hill 
200 yards above me. 

Vic said later that at the time he thought 
the bear was only medium-sized. I did not 
think so. He looked to me like a caterpillar- 
tractor gone on a rampage. If he was a 
medium-sized bear I was anxious to see a 
really good-sized one. Certainly he was a 
few sizes bigger than any grizzly I had ever 
seen. 

I shot, and to this hour I do not know 
whether I missed or not. His subsequent 
behavior indicated that I hit, altho he was 
not knocked down. It would have been the 
average run of luck to have sent the bullet 
thru the creature’s spine and ended the ex- 
citement in a single second. The red gods 
of the alder hills, however, had other plans in 
mind; it was written that the taking of my 
first Kadiak bear was to be replete with all 
the thrills that a hunter could wish for. 
The bear was not yet shot full of lead, but 
certain I was shot full of luck. There en- 
sued the most thrilling half hour that I 
encountered on the whole trip, and one of 
those half hours of a lifetime, to be remem- 
bered when the gun is rusted and when the 
withered hand can no longer hold it still. 
Thousands of hunters have had equally ex- 
citing experiences, but it is not often a 
sportsman’s luck to encounter such at the 
virgin meeting with a Kadiak bear. 

I overshot the second time, and the bullet 


streaked over the animal’s back. He whirled 
at once and turned back into the alders. 
The growth was heavy and the light dim, 
and instantly he disappeared. 

Vic joined me, and we tore up the hill 
and above the alder patch, trying to get 
sight of him. I am ordinarily a slow walker, 
and the guide has to wait for me from time 
to time, but on this occasion I made Vic 
puff and blow a little to keep pace with me 
on the hill. I was to pay for it later with 
stripped gears; but for the time-being I 
made the grade on high. 

We tore around the alder patch a time or 
two, trying to peer into its murky depths, 
but no bear appeared. This fact alone con- 
vinced me that the animal was seriously 
wounded; certainly he had our smell dozens 
of times, and it is not the custom of the 
Kadiak to linger about when he smells man. 
It is not very gratifying to man’s conceit 
that his natural odor drives all keen-nosed 
creatures from his path, but it is an un- 
mistakable fact. 

At this point (and it was high time, be- 
cause we could hardly see) Vic suggested a 
means of flushing the bear. I stood where 
I could overlook the thicket and Vic, going 
to the end of the patch, shot over it. I 
heard the long whistle of the bullet, in- 
stantly followed by a deep, angry growl as 
the bear got up out of his hiding place. 

It is a curious fact that the Kadiak bear 
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Part of Marshall’s outfit and that of Mr. Minnick’s, whose story will appear soon in Outdoor Life. 


The man marked with an X is Andy Simons, Minnick’s chief guide. 


Marshall is the second man 


from right of picture 


is one of the most silent of all living things 
as far as vocal utterance is concerned. A 
wounded Canadian grizzly will bawl and 
roar worse than any lion, but the Kadiak 
usually dies in silence. It was simply part 
of the unsurpassed good luck of that even- 
ing’s hunt that I was to have all the trim- 
mings, as far as bear excitement is con- 
cerned. The big fellow not only emitted a 
man-size growl, but he sounded like an ex- 
press train as he crashed thru the brush. 
At first I could only hear him; tho I squinted 
till my eyes ached I could not even catch 
a glimpse of him. 

Presently I caught sight of his long, dark 
body in a place where the alders were not 
so dense, and once more opened fire. This 
bullet entered the region of his tail (he was 
going straight away from me) and plowed 
down thru his vitals, but it seemed to have 
little effect on him. I plugged him once 
more when I caught another glimpse of him, 
and once more he disappeared. 

Of course he was still in the alder patch, 
but whether dead or alive we did not know. 
Vic thought he was probably dead; I was 
inclined to believe that no mere rifle bullet 
thru the stern could put him out of busi- 
ness. Perhaps the sensible course at this 
time would have been to go back to camp 
and return in the morning. It was too dark 
now even to see a trophy with any plain- 
ness, not to mention shooting with any ac- 
curacy. Sensible behavior, however, is not 
in the code of bear hunting. No man of 
real good sense ever leaves his happy home. 

We began to scurry around the alder 
patch looking for bear. Neither of us had 
any desire to return to camp until we had 
put our brand on him for good and all. We 
ran here and there, Vic staying at my side, 
because he didn’t forget, even in the excite- 
ment, that he was a guide. Several times 
we thought we saw his dark shadow, and 
Vic’s keen eyes did make him out once, but 
the alder was too dark for my eyes to pene- 
trate. 

It was certainly an exciting ten minutes, 
considering the gathering darkness. We 
knew that the big bear was within fifty yards 
of us, but to catch sight of him was a prob- 
lem. The patch of brush was small, and 
there was the constant sense of the unex- 
pected to keep us on the jump. 

The unexpected happened at the precise 
moment that I had left Vic thirty or forty 


yards behind me (it might have been 400 
yards for all the good shooting that was 
possible in such a light) peering at a sus- 
picious looking shadow. I had advanced 
into a little rift between two wings of the 
brush patch. It was evidently the peak of 
the evening. 

We had been trying hard to catch sight 
of the bear, and altho I hadn’t succeeded, 
he now was successful in catching sight of 
me. He was lying about ten yards from the 
edge of the brush, and as I passed by he 
got up and came out. He was obviously 
charging. Doubtless he had no notion in 
the world as to the source of the agony that 
the bullet wound occasioned, but to say he 
just happened to come out as I passed by 
his hiding place is the sheerest nonsense. 
The old warrier was fighting because he did 
not know how to get away. 

[ got him under the chin as he shoved 
out of the brush, and altho he reeled, he 
managed to crawl back in again. I could 
just make out his long, dark form where he 
fell. Because he was still moving—break- 
ing brush and dragging thru the thickets—I 
continued to shoot at him. Such is the es- 
tablished order of procedure in hunting 
Alaskan bears. It was too dark to see which 
was his head and which his tail, but I kept 
shooting just the same. It is almost incredi- 
ble how many hollow-point 180-grain bullets 
the old fellow took before he would lie still. 

At last Vic and I went in where he was, 
whereupon Vic gave over the idea that he 
had at first that this was only a medium- 
sized bear. In reality he was a full-grown 
male—not a giant by any means, yet a real 
trophy. His rear pad was 13 inches long 
exclusive of the claw. His skull was nearly 
18 inches, straight line measure, and _ his 
skin measured 11 feet across the front paws. 
Nailed on a wall and given the usual heroic 
treatment with block and tackle we could 
have gotten an 11-foot bear out of him. 

The bear was richly furred, not a rubbed 
spot on him, and his claws looked like ivory. 
Many old hunters have seen the hide, and 
all of them say it is the first bear they have 
ever seen with white claws. 

Vic and I pranced back to camp, and altho 
I was tired out from excitement and from 
running around the alder bush, that mile 
seemed fairly to slide under my feet. It 
would have been a-long mile indeed, how- 
ever, if the bear had escaped. 


The next morning we were on the trai] 
again. Campbell Jr. bagged the smaller of 
the two bears seen the preceding night, and 
Mr. Church got a long-range shot at the 
big one. The long chase over the snow after 
this bear, its seeming escape, only to he 
found dead later by another hunting party, 
is his story—and he will have to tell it. 

Some hunters, strangely enough, never 
seem to miss a shot. That I am not in their 
class is evidenced by a little incident of 
the next day. Farther up the valley we 
encountered a medium-sized bear, and after 
some climbing managed to get above her. 
I shot down at her, at a range of about 200 
yards and almost straight down, and over. 
shot just as neatly as can be.. This off our 
conscience, we can pass on to the next ad. 
venture. 

The wind changed shortly after my un- 
fortunate shot at the sow, so we had to go 
back without hunting the best or upper end 
of the valley. It does not do to hunt Kadiak 
bears in an unfavorable wind. Their smell. 
ing apparatus is a veritable receiving set 
that gets everything that comes down wind. 

We got back to our night camp, ate cold 
rice left from breakfast (good marching 
fodder, but hard to swallow), and treked off 
back to our second camp. Meanwhile | 
developed several blisters and a pair of 
flopping ankles, and except for the thoughts 
of the big red bear to cheer me on, the 
boys would have had to leave me in one of 
the hollows between the niggerheads. 

Our next hunt took us up to snowline in 
the headwaters of the camp on which we 
were camped, and on this occasion we saw 
six bears. Three of them were too far away 
in the deep snow for us to procure, but two 
hours’ strenuous work might have brough' 
us a shot at an old sow with 2-year-old cubs 
almost as big as she was. She was a lean, 
puny creature at best; so we passed her up. 

We had considerable sport watching this 
sedate old lady getting her family down a 
steep, snow-covered mountain side. She 
went first, crawling down backwards, but 
the cubs at first seemed afraid to follow 
Presently one came gingerly after, but the 
smaller cub still lingered at the crest of 
the steep. We could imagine its frightened 
whimpers and its mother’s stern command. 
The little fellow attempted the descent at 
last, only to hang up half way down, afraid 
to move either way. At last he let go and 
rolled head over heels to join his family. 

At 3 p.m. May 26 Vic and I left camp 
for a_ half-hearted survey of the flats. 
Neither of us believed that the bears were 
down on the flats yet (simply because the 
salmon, the Alaskan bear’s regular ration, 
were not yet running); and Vic did not 
even have his Springfield, which he usually 
carried as an insurance against accidents. 
We sat down on a hill overlooking the flat, 
and I had just got out my pipe with the 
idea of having a comfortable smoke. No 
smoke for me this afternoon, Vic saw eight 
bears. 

Eight—count ‘em. Two sows, four cubs 
and two old males traveling together. There 
was no room for argument as to whether the 
latter two were traveling. They were run- 
ning at that astonishing gait of big bear 
an awkward shamble that eats up the long 
miles like wildfire—and they ran till they 
were out of sight. What had frightened 
them I do not know to this day. One of 
the sows was too far away to interest Us. 
but one was only a mile down the creek on 
which we stood. 

It was evident at once that her cubs were 
at least 2 years old and able to take care 
of themselves. Vic and I began a long 
sneak, taking advantage of every rise 1D 
ground, but soon reached the end of our 
rope. Just below us was a perfectly fiat 
plain with no cover whatever for stalking. 
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The sow and cubs were still a half mile 
away, ambling up the creek in our direction. 

Would they continue to come toward us? 
Bears are uncertain creatures, to say the 
least, and one little glimmer of an idea that 
she might like the scenery of the next creek 
would cost us our trophy. She stopped from 
time to time to dig in the grass, and once 
or twice she started off as if she intended to 
leave our end of the country altogether. 
Every time she veered in her course Vic 
ewore fluently and emphatically, showing a 
mastery of the King’s English “as she is 
spoke” that one would hardly have guessed. 
Sometimes a turn in the creek made her 
appear to be going away from us, and at 
such times we gasped for air. 

No wonder the animals that wait in am- 
bush get to be such nervous, flighty critters. 
The suspense increased as she drew nearer, 
because we could see she was really a fine 
trophy—large for a sow, heavily furred and 
a fine color. At last she got within 200 
vards, then paused, sniffing. 

The wind was toward us, but evidently a 
little eddy brought her a hint of danger. 
She started to turn, and I shot her thru the 
shoulders. She went down in silence, and a 
second shot was needed to make her lie still. 
| walked over toward her, to find her with 
her head up and a green glare in her eyes, 
so I gave her one more to finish her. She 
turned out to be a fine bear with fur like 
wool. 

We laid in camp next day, but on the 
28th made an expedition into the big valley. 
On the way over Church shot a young beat 
for his museum group, and we saw the same 
id skinny sow that Vic and I had watched 
on the mountain side. The two Churches 
ind Nie took one side of the valley and Vic 
and I the other side. 

We scanned every alder thicket as we fol- 
lowed along the base of the hills, trying not 
to overlook a trophy, but one old fellow was 
too smart for us. When we were half way 
up the valley Vic turned with the remark 
that he guessed we hadn’t passed up any 
bears this morning. He looked around to 
make sure, just in time to see a fine dark 
fellow going up the mountain. 

It turned out later that Church had 
watched the entire little drama thru the 
glasses. He had seen the bear on the flat 
ahead of us and had watched him lie down 
in a hole which he or some other bear had 
dug. He said that he didn’t believe it pos- 
sible that we could walk by him, full in 
the open, and fail to see him. We passed 
within 200 yards while the foxy old fellow 
iy quiet and followed us with his eyes. 
As soon as we were passed he unhooked all 
ten feet of himself and, slinking close to 
the ground, crossed behind us. If we had 
looked around we would have had him sure. 
\s soon as he crossed our tracks he started 
ip the mountain and did not return again. 

We continued on up the valley, and as we 
neared the pinnacles Vic’s hopes began to 
fall. He had it all figured out that this 
valley was a logical place for bears—a regu- 
lar hang-out for the old-timers, he thought— 
vet they seemed to be largely absent. He 
was cussing his luck industriously when he 
suddenly froze in his tracks. On a snow- 
bank in a little rocky gully lay a bear. 
here was no argument about the size of 
He was a big bear. 

It turned out that there was very little 
excitement in connection with getting him. 
We simply sneaked up within 200 yards and 
| shot across the gully. He was lying with 
his head toward me, and, aiming at the 
swell of his shoulder behind his head, the 
bullet entered close to the ear and passed 
down into the neck. It would have been 
enough to finish him, but I gave him two 
more for luck as his long body slid down 
off the snowbank. 


! 
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Notice the breadth of the bear’s head against Marshall’s body 


This bear completed my limit and fulfilled 
my highest desires. I had killed all the 
Kadiak bears I wanted to kill—all that any 
sportsman not hunting for museums has a 
right to kill. Every bear had presented a 
different problem, and the taking of each 
had an appeal of a different sort. The first 
big brown had offered excitement of the 
most stirring sort—running and _ shooting, 
attack and counter-attack, and a certain ele- 
ment of danger. The sow had given me the 
supreme suspense of a long wait in ambush. 
The delight I had now was in the size of the 
trophy itself and the strange scene that 
framed him. 

The gully in which he lay was like a great 
sword-cut in the mountain, simply a cleft in 
the granite, and bare of every blade of 
grass. Down it tumbled a wild stream, still 
bridged with snow. It was as picturesque 
a spot as anyone could wish to see, and it 
looked as if no white man had ever set foot 
on its crags. 

The bear proved to be an old-timer, one 
dog-tooth worn completely down, and _ his 
hide grizzled as an old badger. According 
to.the guides he was a short-nosed bear, 
differentiated from the long-nosed  sub- 
species that is usually encountered in the 
Kadiak bear country. The bone of the nose 
was surprisingly short, actually shorter than 
that of my next biggest bear, which was a 
smaller animal. His rear pad was a frac- 
tion over 15 inches, without the claws, the 
same length as the rear pad of the very 
large bear killed by Mr. Sykes in the Pavlof 
Bay country (March, 1923, Outdoor Life), 
and his skull was actually heavier (by heft 
on the part of the owner and his and my 
guides) than the remarkable record-break- 
ing skull procured by Ira Minnick of Indian- 
apolis, a hunter whom I had the keen pleas- 
ure of meeting on the way out and accom- 


panying back to Bellingham.* This skull 
was as wide and as high as Mr. Minnick’s 
skull, if I remember his measurements 
aright, but lacked an inch of being as long. 
I am not trying to confute Minnick’s rec 
ord, as the length of the skull has long been 
decided to be the only possible standard for 
measuring bears. However, the surprising 
weight, breadth and height of the skull, and 
the size of the rear pad (a part of the bear’s 
anatomy which is easy to measure accur- 
ately) has convinced him and me, too, that 
the bears were probably of equal size. 

This skull was also less in length than the 
biggest skull taken by Church, but was 
h avier, wider and higher. His skull also 
was the long-nosed variety, and his bear 
a huge cream-colored monster—was _prac- 
tically the same size as mine. One of the 
remarkable things about this hunt is that 
three tremendous bears of equal size, ap 
proaching or surpassing records, should be 
killed in the same immediate territory and 
practically on the same day. Minnick and 
I figured out that his bear was one of the 
group of venerable old monsters that in- 
habited the valley where Church and | 
killed our biggest trophies. He took his 
animal just on the opposite side of the pin- 
nacles (the south, or Pacific side) from 
where we took ours. 

My skull was 18% inches straight-line 
measure from the back of the skull to the 





*Readers will be pleased to hear that a story 
by Mr. Minnick of the killing of this remark 
able bear, which carried the largest skull ever 
taken so far as is known, is forthcoming in a 
near issue of Outdoor Life. The fact that both 
men were hunting practically the same territory, 
at the same time, which was the occasion of 
their pleasant meeting, and that Outdoor Life is 
favored with the stories of both hunts, is simply 
a coincidence—and a streak of good luck.— 
Editor. 
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end of the lower jaw, it was 12 inches wide 
and 10% inches high, careful and accurate 
measurements. Its weight, stripped of the 
last bit of flesh, and three months after it 
was killed, was 10 pounds 13 ounces. It 
would have been considerably more soon 
after the killing, and in addition several 
ounces of bone were taken away by the bul- 
let which entered near the ear. 

I have made no effort on the 
trip to get anything but approxi- 
mate length of skins, because the 
length of a bear skin is the most 
uncertain proposition I know of 
in the sporting world. Every 
way you pull, a skin changes its 
measurement, and by cutting off 
behind the tail you add _ indefi- 
nitely to its length. This skin, 
[ am convinced, could have been 
stretched better than 12 feet. 

When I shot this bear I flushed 
five other large bears from sur- 
rounding canyons. Mr. Church 
and his son each got a big boar; 
and how Mr. Church made a 
wonderful shot at a great dis- 
tance, knocking his bear down a 
precipice, and how Campbell Jr. 
finished him in what was almost 
a free-for-all fight at the bottom 
of the gorge is a story all by 
itself. It is their story, not mine. 

Because of the remarkable bag 
made by Church and his son, not 
to mention the immense size of 
our two biggest bears, I think it permissible 
to say that our trip into Izanback Bay was 
one of the two or three most successful hunt- 
ing trips ever taken in Western Alaska. 
Campbell Church was the outstanding figure 
of the trip. He not only killed the most 
bears, but he climbed higher, treked farther 
and did the sportiest shooting—in fact, I 
don’t believe that he aimed his gun at a 
single bear that got away. He will not ad- 
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Every phase of man’s activities is modified. 

We have the conservative, the progressive 
and the radical in every walk of life and 
every modification of life. 

None of these classes are very satisfied. 
The conservatives are subdivided; for there 
are degrees of this mental attitude just as 
there are degrees of progressiveness and 
radicalism. 

And so the sporting, the outdoor, the rec- 
reational division of American society has 
its conservatives, its progressives and _ its 
radicals. 

The conservatives want to leave things 
alone—some more than others. The prog- 
ressives differ in that they want to go ahead 
with our play and seek experiments, as we 
go along, to better it. The radical wants to 
upturn everything, for nothing is right now; 
nothing is worth preserving in our plan of 
play. 

And I very much fear that the radicals 
have the upper hand right. They have come 
dangerously near. making it a task to enjoy 
oneself outdoors. One must be a student of 
laws and the mental vacillations of game 
and fish wardens if one desires to get all 
that is his due from outdoor play. 

Too many fish and game departments have 
interpreted their duties as implying that 
they are bound to restrict fishing and hunt- 
ing. An administrative member of a fish 
and game department gets an idea, a hobby. 
It becomes an obsession. And he is not 
content until, by dint of hook or crook, he 
sees it law. 
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mit this, but it is true and he deserves the 
credit. Lingering in the interior after I had 
gone to the coast, he not only got his limit, 
as did his son, Campbell Jr., but also four 
bears for a museum group at the University 
of Oregon. All except three of the ten he 


and his son procured were full-grown bears, 
the big cream-colored bear mentioned above 
being the largest, but the rest good big ani- 


which I killed. My limit completed wi; 
the big, short-nosed fellow I turned out of 
the hunting country back to the sea-coast 
It was more than two weeks later, however. 
with certain unpleasant days of waiting 
spent in a damp igloo in between before | 
reached King Cove. To other hunters I can 
recommend either Wilsgaard or Kristense; 
for guides, and I can also recommend the 
region about Izanback Bay for a 
hunting ground. The big valley 
proved in the end to be a regular 








A fine specimen of Kadiak 


mals and fine trophies. Campbell Jr., an 
18-year-old youth, has the distinction of 
standing up, keeping his shirt on, and pour- 
ing a deadly stream of lead into this huge, 
charging trophy which his father had just 
knocked down the precipice—this above and 
beyond his limit of bears which he killed on 
his own account. 

Our bag was thirteen bears in all, re- 
markably fine, large skins, only three of 
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hang-out for big bears. From 
the signs around the mud wal. 
lows, and the deep cuts and 
tears in the hides, I should say 
that it was a sort of a beer 
heaven, in which every night 
they could come down out of 
their snow-beds, roll in the mud 
and engage in a general free-for. 
all 

I must say that all sportsmen 
should join in the effort to have 
the game laws governing hunting 
Kadiak bears rigidly enforced. 
Unlike the Alaskan brown bear 
of farther east and south, the 
Kadiak bear of the peninsula 
does not seem to be dangerous 
to man except when wounded, 
and he cannot last forever. I am 
not sure but that the bag limit 
should be cut down. 

To me the great brown bear 
of Western Alaska is the finest 
trophy on the American continent. The 
man who makes light of him must assume 
himself to be superhuman. He is a trophy 
not easy to get; you find him in an un- 
friendly wilderness and you must venture 
into his own stormy fastnesses. But the 
journey is worth while ,and to the common 
run of us humbler adventurers the sight of 
the big bear-rug, golden in the firelight, is 
a never-ending satisfaction and delight. 
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a Box Canyon Trail 


Generally these fads, these rank experi- 
ments, carry with them a drain upon fish 
and game funds. They create new offices, 
more expenses and not infrequently verge 
upon the prohibitive. They are the dreams 
of doctrinarians who, in a mad scramble to 
gain the public print, receive applause or 
satisfy an ambition to be talked about; pro- 
pound them not for any merit they might 
contain, but to gain a selfish end. 

Too many of our foremost “authorities” 
on duck shooting have never felt the sting 
of frost on a gun barrel at sunrise; too many 
of our field bird “authorities” do their gun- 
ning from plush chairs; many of our “ex- 
pert” fish culturists know not the feel of 
a dip net or the prick of a fin spine. 

Submerged in a silent citizenry are five 
million shooters and as many anglers, who 
are beginning to realize that their interests 
have fallen into the hands of radicals. 

They have no voice. I much fear that 
the editors of our many fine sporting maga- 
zines have given ear to the siren songs of 
the sporting Bolsheviks. 

We cannot shoot our game and have game 
to shoot, nor catch our fish and have fish to 
catch. Neither can we legislate and restrict 
our hunters and fishermen into trapshooters 
and javelin throwers and have fish and game 
departments. 

We have gone a long way in this direction. 
The poor boy and the man with an average 
income is being found in lesser and lesser 
numbers out in the marshes and along the 
deep pools these days. 


Many who read this will have replies upon 
their lips at this stage of the reading. 
have heard all of them, studied all of them. 
None satisfy me. The big fact looms and 
is looming larger year after year that hunt- 
ing and fishing are becoming a sport for 
rich men only. 

Has our legislation hurried this along? 
Does it not occur to you that the radicals 
have led us into a box canon? Would it 
not be the part of a wise fraternity for the 
sporting blood of the country to cut loose 
a bit from these box canon bound doctrin- 
arians? 

Cloaked in high-sounding titles are thrusts 
at the future of outdoor life. I am but a 
poor lamb and my bleat may cause them to 
try to devour me. But if I live and the 
editor will publish my future letters I shall 
endeavor to unmask some of these radicals 
and puncture their vicious schemes. 

Kans. J. B. Doze, 

State Fish and Game Warden 


Note.—Besides being a state fish and game 
warden, Mr. Doze is a sportsman of many years 
standing—the only kind of man that should be 
selected to fill that responsible position. M: 
of his hunting stories have appeared in Out 
Life, and we hope to receive more for fu 
numbers. Therefore his message published above 
will not be frowned upon, but digested caref 
by hard-headed sportsmen who believe in ‘h¢ 
everlasting fitness of things concerning € 
proper distribution of the sport of hunting 
fishing. We shall look forward with eager: 
to Mr. Doze’s future “epistles’’ on this sub 
—FEditor. 
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House-Boat Cruising Along the Gulf 


A JOURNEY from New Orleans to Key 
£% West by motor house-boat is a trip to 
be remembered as long as life lasts. The 
cruising house-boat is usually a spacious 
craft with good accommodations for tourists, 
; captain of experience, a competent crew, 

, engine room in which fine internal com- 
bustion engines are installed and a cozy pro- 
tected pilot-house. These boats are of light 
jraft, generally, and can venture along most 
f the streams or bayous that empty into 
the Gulf of Mexico; and along the coasts 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida there are many of such. 

From New Orleans, La., to Mobile, Ala., 
is a long stretch that extends down the 
Mississippi River to the Gulf and thence 
northeastwardly to Mobile. Sometimes the 
course winds almost serpentinely amongst 
the keys, and the captain makes use of in- 
lets or passes when darkness comes on or 
a squall threatens. When the wind blows 
strongly from the Gulf it is quite a simple 
matter to anchor in the lee of a key and be 
safe from the storm. 

This is a region that offers great plenty 
for the table; the waters are prolific in fish 
life; the Gulf coast is studded with thriving 
villages surrounded by’ fertile farms and 
splendid groves of fruit and nut trees; all 
varieties of waterfowl, shore birds and up- 
land game are in abundance; wild turkeys 
may be shot until February 15; quail are 
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Joseph W. Stray 


Who can imagine a more glorious trip than 

one following the route described in this 

story? Passing thru territory replete with 

fish and game, fruits and nuts, it is a realiza- 

tion of the dreams of all sportsmen who 
visit it. 
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so plentiful that one who is trained in the 
use of the shotgun and skilful as a hunter 
may kill each day, without the aid of a dog, 
the limit allowed by law, altho a good dog 
is mighty useful to retrieve the dead or 
wounded birds. 

From Mobile, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., is 
another stretch that exerts a manana influ- 
ence, possesses an insidious lure and vamps 
the humans who delight in recreation with 
rod or gun or both. 

From Pensacola to Choctawhatchee Bay 
there is an inland passage thru Santa Rosa 
Sound about fifty miles in length that runs 
thru a wild region, a wilderness of sorts that 
makes an alluring appeal to the Nimrod, 
and this waterway is protected from even 
the most severe gulf storms by Santa Rosa 
Island. 

The gulf is entered again thru East Pass 
at Norriego Point, and there is then a run 
of about forty miles to Coe Point, inshore 
of which is the entrance 
to St. Andrews Sound 
and a very fair mooring 
place near Panama City, 





Upper left—Shark taken while still- 

fishing; this one was ten feet long 

Circle—My largest fish, which 

weighed 163 pounds; length 7 feet 

Lower left—Taken one morning be- 

fore breakfast in Boca Grande Pass; 
none under 100 pounds 


a terminal for a branch railroad 
that connects with the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad at Cotton- 
dale, Fla. The next run carries 
the tourists past and outside of 
the lighthouse at Point St. Joseph, 
around Cape San Blas, thru West 
Pass and into Apalachicola Bay 
and then to Apalachicola City, 
quite a bustling town and an im- 
portant railroad terminal. 

After leaving Apalachicola City 

about daybreak and going out 

with the tide thru St. George’s 
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Another shark, but half the body is in the 
shadow cast by the launch 


Sound and East Pass into the gulf, the 
house-boat moved along at a steady gait of 
about ten miles an hour until the anchor 
was dropped at sunset in the lee of Cedar 
Key, the distance traveled being in the 
neighborhood of 120 miles. The next day 
we made a run of about eighty miles to 
Boca Ciega Bay, and some very excellent 
king fishing was enjoyed during this run. 
A week was then spent cruising about the 
Bay of Tampa and visiting the many charm 
ing resorts in this vicinity. Tampa is a city 
of no mean proportions, and Pinallas, Belle- 
air, Clearwater and St. Petersburg are ac- 
tive, bustling places with all modern con- 
veniences. 

From Tampa the course led by Egmont 
Key to Sarasota, then to and thru Boca 
Grande Pass into Charlotte Harbor and to 
an anchorage about midway between South 
Boca Grande and Useppa Island. Every 
man aboard the house-boat was more than 
anxious to try the tarpon fishing, and Boca 
Grande Pass, after the fifteenth of May, is 
the very best place in the United States at 
which to catch tarpon. At the time of the 
full moon in May, June or July it is quite 
impossible to avoid having a tarpon hanging 
on the line if tarpon are fished for then. 

After catching tarpon until every man 
aboard the house-boat was completely worn 
out, physically, because of the desperate 
tug-of-war that followed the hooking of each 
great fish, the house-boat proceeded on to 
the beautiful Caloosahatchee River, then up 
that stream to Fort Myers. This is an at- 
tractive, thriving town, surrounded by fine 
plantations and many groves of choice citrus 
fruits; it is a terminal of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and is the outfitting place 
for hunters who seek deer, wild turkeys and 
other game in the great Florida game breed 
ing wilderness that lies to the south and 
east. 

Gasoline and supplies were taken on at 
Fort Myers, and the house-boat then dropped 
down the river with the tide, passed Punta 
Rassa to Naples, to Marco, to Caxambas, to 
Chokoloskee, then to and amongst those 
gems of scenic beauty, “The Ten Thousand 
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Islands,” and then to the wonderful Shark 
River country. The climate here in winter 
is mild, even summery, and there is an ab- 
sence of mosquitos. An entire winter might 
be passed in this wild region; the freedom 
from restraint, the beauty and solitude of 
these remote places, the quiet, starry nights 
that follow the bright, sunny days grip the 
Northerner so very tight it is exceedingly 
dificult for the tourist with any imagination 
to leave this region of romance and adven- 
ture. The cruise continues on around Cape 
Sable (there are three capes) and then to 
Long Key, the location of the justly cele- 
brated Long Key Fishing Camp. Gasoline 
and fresh water (very excellent water) may 
be had here, and ice will be sent down by 
railroad express from Miami if instructions 
are given in advance. 

From Long Key the course is southwest- 
wardly to Bahia Honda, then it swings 
northerly to pass Big Pine Key, then zig- 
zags to Snipe Key, to Stork Island and 
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In the Yukon 
Game Fields 


Chas. H. Baxter 


A hunt for grizzlies and other big game, in 
which a lady demonstrates that not all 
the best trophies fall before 
the rifle of man. 


HE season of 1922 was one of the best 

that the Yukon Territory has ever had, 
both in regard to hunters and_ successful 
trips. There were fifteen hunters in the 
Territory and all went out with good bags 
of trophies. I was hunting with Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Y. Struble, and we had fine suc- 
cess. Mr. Struble killed two grizzlies and 
his wife four. We saw twenty-two of these 
animals while on our trip. 

Mr. Struble got two sheep, the large one 
measuring 41-inch curl and 15-inch base. 
The other one had a 37-inch curl and 14- 
inch base. He also killed two caribou and 
two moose. One of the caribou had a very fine 
head, as well as one of the moose, which, 
while it was not exceptionally large, was 
symmetrical, with a 56-inch spread and 24 
points. Mrs. Struble got one sheep with a 
37-inch curl and 14-inch base, two caribou, 
one with a fine head, and the largest moose 
killed by any hunter in the Territory that 
season. It had a spread of 58 inches with 
26 points. We had many chances at goats, 
but let them pass, as Mr. and Mrs. Struble 
had both killed goats in the Cassiars. 

I must tell you that I had more experi- 
ence with the grizzlies than I have ever had 
before. Right at the start we almost lost 
our cook with the first bear. The second 
day out of Whitehorse we met a grizzly in 
the road, and Mr. Struble shot and wounded 
it very badly. It ran about 100 yards off 
the road in thick spruce timber and brush 
and lay down. The cook, an Irishman by 
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thence to Key West. 
This is a delightful 


sail amongst 


the 


Keys, with excellent 
fishing, good _ shoot- 


Permittoes (Mexican Pompano), about 
30 pounds each 
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ing, and a sleeping car may be boarded j) 
Key West that will transport the tourist thry 
to New York in forty-eight hours. 

The writer suggests that this cruise begiy 
at New Orleans and end at Key West, be. 
cause he knows from experience that New 
Orleans will never be reached should the 
course be reversed. The lure of Florida wij 
prove too strong; a whole winter of cruis 
ing will not carry the tourists beyond Pensa. 
cola, probably. There are no scenes of 
rugged grandeur, no vistas of magnificent 
distance, no lofty snow-clad mountain peaks, 
no inter-change of hill and valley; yet there 
is a calm, peaceful beauty that is alluring] 
attractive and so compelling that surrende: 
to it finally becomes complete, and _ the 
tourists develop a hitherto unsuspected ca 
pacity for enjoyment of pure beauty of land 
scape, and there is always something in the 
soft, balmy air, the bright sunshine, the 
glimmering vistas along the water that seems 
to justify it. 
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Top—Mr. and Mrs. Struble with 
some of the bear skins taken on 
the trip 


Circle—Mr. Struble with one o} 
the grizzlies 


Below—Coming up Slims River 
on the way out, September 26. 
1922 
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the name of Micky 
McCarthy, had an 
Irish terrier dog, 
which he said he 
knew would get 
killed by the first 
bear that he saw. 
Well, I got an- 
ther gun with am- 
nunition from the 
wagon,and then Mr. 
Struble, Micky the 
cook, Micky the dog 
ind I entered the 
brush looking for 
Mr. Bear. It was 
raining and I could 
see no blood or 
tracks. The dog 
would not take the 
scent, so I told Mr. 
Struble and Micky 
that we would sepa- 
rate a short distance 
in order that we 
might have a better 


chance of seeing the bear if he were in the brush. 


We had just separated when Micky the cook saw 


it lying down about fifteen yards away and called to 


Mr. Struble and me to come. 


We went where Micky 


was and saw the bear lying there with his head up, 
so I told Mr. Struble to shoot it again. He shot the 
animal twice. The bear was perfectly dead. I told 
Micky if he wanted to make a bear dog out of Micky 
the terrier to get the dog hold of the bear and let him 


“wool” it around. 


Micky got his dog around in front of the bear, not 


more than ten feet from its head, with the bear facing 
them. Micky the cook threw a stick at it, hitting it 
across the face. The bear was up before one could 
wink an eye, and after the cook and the dog. The 


dog soon out-footed the cook, so it left only the cook 


and the bear in the race. 


Mr. and Mrs. Struble were on one side of the bear 


and I was standing directly back of it, but the cook 


and dog ran in a circle. 


were very thick, and 
both the cook and the 
dog were between me 
and the bear, which 
prevented me_ shoot- 
ing. Both of them 
were running straight 
toward me. Things 
were getting close. I 
did not know wheth- 
er to take the lead in 
the race or stand my 
ground. Before I 
could decide, the bear 
reared on its hind 
legs and grabbed the 
cook by the seat of 
the pants with one 
paw and had the oth- 
er in the air coming 
down on top of the 
cook’s head. This 
Zave me a chance to 
shoot. I shot the bear 
three times before he 
hit the ground. 


The timber and brush 
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It was the funniest sight I ever saw 
from a bear standpoint. The cook’s hair 
was standing on end, and he was white 
as a ghost. The first thing he said was, 
“Who shot the bear?” I told him that 
I did. He said, “That’s funny; I did not 
hear a shot.” Mrs. Struble told him | 
had shot the bear three times. 

We phctographed the bear, skinned it, 
put the hide on the wagon and started to 
the place where we were going to camp 
for the night. We were riding along— 
Mr. and Mrs. Struble on horseback and 
the cook on the wagon seat with me. Fi- 
nally the cook broke the silence with this 
remark: “I have a brother in San Fran- 


, cisco that I would have liked to have 


seen that bear.” “Why, Micky,” I asked; 
“don’t you like your brother?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but that bear could 
not have caught him, because he was the 
best runner that was ever in Ireland.” 





Circle—Mr. Struble 
with caribou killed 
on Generc River 


Middle— Mr. and 
Mrs. Struble with 
moose wounded by 
Mrs. Struble and 
later killed by her 
husband Notice 
blueberries on 
horns. Measure- 
ments of head: 56- 
inch spread, 14 
inches across palms, 
41 inches high, 24 
points 


Below—M r and 


Mrs. Struble with 

trophies of their 

trip on Generc 

River, season of 
1922 
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A Turkey Hunt in the Mogollons 


NE fine morning about the middle of 

October, 1922, after we had put in 
several days on a very successful hunt after 
the giant black-tail deer (but that is for 
another story), Charlie, Bobv,, the veteran 
hunter, Frank Johnson and I, in the parlance 
of my old Missouri friends, “lit out” for 
the Mogollons after wild turkeys. 

Before getting too deep in our story I 
must introduce our old friend, Frank John- 
son. He was originally a chef in one of 
the finest hostelries of New York City, but, 
while he has never told me so, I am of the 
opinion that bad health was responsible for 
his coming West. At any rate, his first stop 
was in Colorado. He worked for a year or 
so as an express messenger on one of the 
narrow gauge branch line railroads, but 
after passing thru several wrecks, hold-ups, 
etc., concluded such life was too tame and 
started to hunt big game, with which Colo- 
rado was well supplied at that time, for the 
great pleasure of being outdoors in close 
communion with nature, and the excitement 
of the chase. I have never been able to as- 
certain how long he stayed in Colorado, but 
I do know he hunted there several years 
before coming to Arizona, and the first trip 
I made after deer in Arizona, the autumn of 
1902, I met him and he had been here sev- 
eral seasons then. He has his pack outfit 


and lives out in the great pine woods of 
Northern Arizona the year around, and loves 
He spends most 


nature as very few men do. 
of his time hunting and 
trapping predatory ani- 
mals, but loves a deer 
or turkey hunt in sea- 
and as a camp 


son; 
cook—well, it’s our 
firm belief he’s the 


best in America. 


But to get back to 
our hunt: We had a 
drive of nearly 200 


miles over country very 
interesting to the na- 
ture lover, about 110 
miles along the Old 
Trails National High- 
way, then a turn at 
right angles from Wins- 
low for about eighty- 
five mites to our desti- 
nation—Charlie and I 
in our old “Tin Lizzie” 
that we use for hunt- 
ing purposes only, and 
Frank and Bobby in their car. None of us 
had ever been over the road beyond Winslow, 
but as we were all old-timers we cared not 
if we did not know the road. From Wins- 
low, whose altitude is something over 4,000 
feet, it is a steady climb to our destination. 
After driving for hours and getting so high 
our motors were working poorly, we were 
pretty sure we were near our camp, as our 
home is about 7,000 feet high and our 
motors told us we were considerably above 
that mark. Night overtook us and we found 
“Old Lizzie’s” headlights were not working, 
so we made a dry camp and “bedded down” 
for the night. We had to drain the radiators 
to keep them from freezing, for at this alti- 
tude it is quite cold at night, even this early 
in the season. We simply saved the water, 
melted the ice the next morning and re- 
filled the cars. After filling up on one of 
Frank’s wonderful breakfasts we were off 
again for the hunting grounds. Our road 
had become nothing but a trail, but we were 
expecting this. Had not seen a soul since 
eaving Winslow, and our _ speedometers 
showed we had come about sixty-five miles. 
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“T cant think of anything that is more 

sport than hunting gobblers in Arizona,” 

was the verdict of one of the party. And 

then he added, “Unless it be to sit down to 

a feed of ’em cooked as only Frank knows 
how.” 


SEFEZSESESESELSSSESSSSESSESESSSSSSSSSESESEES 


We were now in virtually a level country in 
mammoth pine woods, with practically no 
under-brush, at an altitude of a little over 
8,000 feet. It is a national forest reserve 
not less than ten miles wide at the narrow: 
est point, forty miles at its widest, and at 
least fifty miles long; and regardless of 
what writers say of the forest north of the 
Grand Canyon being the last virgin pine 
forest in the country, this one has never had 
an ax in it. 

After driving about ten miles from where 
we had camped we came to Waters Forest 
Ranger Station, where we found an ac- 
quaintance from home who was just break- 
ing camp to go back home. He (Cliff) had 
had a very successful hunt and was in high 
spirits—told us there were turkeys all 
around; had killed some right at camp, but 
at Deer Lake, about ten miles farther south, 
they were absolutely thick; that this lake, 
some 400 or 500 yards long and about 200 





Bobby and the four turkeys right on the spot where we killed them in 
the canyon that was a veritable elk pasture 


yards wide, had been visited by so many 
turkeys, watering, that it was impossible for 
one to put his hand down on the soft ground 
around the lake without putting it on a 
turkey track. This we afterward found to 
be the absolute truth. We immediately de- 
cided that Deer Lake was the only place on 
the universe we were interested in. 

After receiving directions from Cliff how 
to get there, we again hit the trail. We 
passed several dry lake beds averaging fifty 
to seventy-five yards across, and at one of 
these not far from the road we were to turn 
off and .for about two miles make our way 
thru the forest without even a trail to follow. 
By dodging logs, rocks, thick clumps of 
trees, etc., we managed to get within about 
500 yards of the famous lake. 

It was now past noon and we immediately 
got busy establishing camp. Frank doesn’t 
like to use pine wood to cook over—too 
much soot on his kettles—so it was up to 
yours truly to rustle dead oak wood enough 
to last several days. The oak grows scrubby, 
small and crooked at this altitude, in great 
contrast to the magnificent, straight, tall 















The author and some Arizona turkeys. The 

gobbler (weight 25% pounds) in left hand was 

killed with the gun shown in the picture—dis 
tance over 200 yards 


pines. One of the boys who had gone to 
the Jake for water reported the turkey tracks 
as thick as Cliff had said they were. 

The pine needles lay two or three inches 
deep on the ground thruout this entire forest 
and for several acres around Deer Lake 
every foot of them had been scratched over 
and piled up by the turkeys, much the same 
as chaff is worked over in a barnyard by 
chickens. 

Frank stayed in camp to get supper, as 
we were expecting the doctor and his son, 
Dermont, who were to follow us on the day 
following our departure from home, and as 
we had intended to make the trip in one 
day, they were expected to arrive that even- 
ing. Charlie, Bobby and I took up places 
around the Jake, thinking it possible we 
might get a shot, even tho it was late in 
the evening. Nothing showed up, but on 
our return to camp just before dark it wa: 
learned that Charlie had seen two turkeys 
at a distance back of him in the woods and 
had heard others calling, but had no chance 
for a shot. The doctor did not show up, 
and after a fine night’s rest in our camp 
under the great pines, we again took our 
places at the lake at about daybreak, and 
felt sure we were to get action, as the earl) 
morning is the favorite watering time of 
turkeys. 

After being at my place for about an hour 
I was pretty well chilled thru, and just be: 
fore sunrise, without any warning call or 
suspicions, a flock of about fifteen big 
gobblers ran down to the water almost di- 
rectly across the lake from me, distant about 
200 yards—too far for shotgun work. Oh, 
how I wished I was within range of my old 
reliable Smith! I was in plain, open view 
of them, expecting the turkeys to come In 
from the woods at my back instead of across 
the lake, and was certain that the slig/test 
move on my part would send them scurrying. 
There was nothing for me to do but take 4 
chance with my .22-caliber Remington auto 
matic rifle, and while it was a greater dis 
tance than I had ever tried the gun, | fel! 
sure I was going to get a turkey. Waiting 
for two of the big fellows to line up, | took 


n 


a rest over the log by which I was silting 


and blazed away. To my consternation. 
neither of them dropped, but all beat 4 
hasty retreat back into the woods. I kep! 


right on plugging away with the automatic. 
however, and after the first three or ‘ou! 
shots Bobby joined in with a_ .22-ca ibe! 
rifle, he having located them by that ‘im 
They were about the same distance from !12 
as from me. I noticed one of the 


had first shot at was lagging behind ‘¢ 
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others, and after running about fifty yards 
it sat down and was out of sight. 

\fter emptying my rifle (by this time the 
turkeys were out of sight in the big pine 
woods), 1 grabbed my shotgun and “hot- 
footed” around the right end of the lake, 
expecting to get any cripples that might 


have stopped, which I was sure they would 
jo. Charlie and Bobby rounded the left 
end of the lake, that being nearer for them. 
| beat them around a minute or so and 


found the big fellow shown in the picture 
right where he had first stopped; he was 
just kicking his last. We afterwards found 
[ had hit him at the point of the shoulder 
while his head was down drinking, about 
the center of the target as presented. The 
bullet ranged diagonally lengthwise thru his 
body, cut a gash an inch long in his heart, 
but did not penetrate it, broke the thigh 
bone on the opposite side and stopped right 
there. The bullet was found lying against 
the thigh bone. Had the gun greater pene- 
tration I would have killed both gobblers, 
as they were exactly in line. He was the 
biggest gobbler I had ever bagged; however, 
I have seen several larger killed around 
here. He weighed exactly 2544 pounds and 
his beard measured a little over 8 inches in 
length. Comvincing ourselves there were no 
cripples left, we returned to our original 
positions. 

In about another hour, a little diagonally 
from me and about directly opposite from 
Bobby, a bunch of not less than twenty-five 
iid hens and young turkeys came down to 
water, and again I opened up on them with 
the automatic. After the first few shots 
Bobby located them and joined in with his 
22. We could hear several of the bullets 
strike them ,but could not tell how badly 
hit they were. As it was nearer for Charlie 
and Bobby, I let them round up the cripples 
and I stayed on my side of the lake. Bobby 
found one cripple and downed it with his 
shotgun, a fine young one weighing 8 or 9 
pounds. Nothing more showed up, and on 
ur arrival at camp about 11 o'clock we 
found that the doctor, his son and Cliff had 
arrived. Doc’s car had broken down, and 
Cliff, finding him at Winslow, turned around 
and brought them back in his car. They 
had been unable to find the dry lake and 
had been forced to camp on the road without 
food. Early the next morning while Cliff 
was breaking camp, Doc, who is an expert 
turkey caller, took his son, a boy 12 years 
of age, and called a flock of six or eight 
young turkeys right up to them. They 
brought in three fine ones, Doc killing one 
and the boy two. Cliff found the dry lake 
and then our camp and had just “put away” 
the big feed when we showed 
up from the lake. 
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From left to right—Doctor, Charlie, Dermont, Reese and Bobby 


sible to follow. We jumped a bunch or 
two of turkeys on the way, but they were 
too far distant to get with the shotguns. 
We finally found the canyon. It is only 200 
to 300 feet deep and the bottom quite level 
and about a quarter mile wide, thru which 
runs a fine stream of water fed by springs. 
We found the bottom of this canyon car- 
peted with a fine crop of grass that was 
eaten down. just like a lawn by elk, fresh 
signs of which were everywhere, but we had 
seen none of them. These elk were brought 
into this country from the Jackson Hole 
country about ten years ago. When turned 
loose there were eighty-four or eighty-five of 
them. Now the forest rangers, who look out 
for their welfare, estimate there are from 
900 to 1,200 of them, and that they are doing 
extremely well. They are protected, but if 
they keep increasing at the present rate it 
looks as if Arizona will have an open season 
on elk before a great many years. 

Within twenty minutes after our arrival 
at the canyon we saw a flock of about a 
dozen turkeys come down into it and go to 
a water hole pretty well surrounded with 
willows. Bobby and I carefully stalked them 
and walked right up to the water hole with- 
out being discovered. In the bombardment 
that followed we laid down four, Frank kill- 
ing his limit of two, and Bobby and I each 
adding one to complete our quota. Some 
were old hens, others young gobblers, as 
the photo shows, averaging about 10 pounds 
each. We did not cripple a single one that 
got away, but believe it took two loads to 
each turkey that we did get, even at that 
close range, and we were using No. 3 shot. 

We found that an Arizona 
wild turkey will carry away 





Next morning Doc got a 
fine young one in the woods, 
and as Charlie was the only 
one who had not had a shot, 
Doe said he would take him 


out and see if he could not 
shy im turkeys 
Frank said, as he remem- 


bere! it, when here about 
twenty-five years ago, there 
was rather wide, shallow 
car about four or five 
mi south of camp that 
ought to be a fine place; so 
Fr 30bby and I started 
for There was no road, 
no ‘rail, but at some time 
ma years before someone 
ha ized a trail thru the 
for by chopping a tree 
sli with a hatchet about 
eve 200 or 300 yards. 
The places had grown over oe 
In tre : a he lake is 











The log over which we rested 
the .22 rifle and the X across 
where 
drinking when 
shot—distance over 200 yds. 


more lead than anything near 
its size, and about came to 
the conclusion that Frank was 
right when he said that noth- 
ing but a rifle was any good 
to hunt them with. This was 
our greatest experience, but 
it was for me to get the big 
one at the long distance with 
the little .22 rifle. On our 
way back to camp we saw two 
other flocks, one a small one 
of about eight or ten turkeys, 
the other of thirty-five or 
forty—the largest flock we 
saw on the trip. We did not 
molest them, however. On 
our arrival at camp, sure 
enough, we found Charlie 
had bagged two fine young 
gobblers weighing 14 and 15 
pounds, respectively, the finest 
ones obtained on the trip, ex- 
cepting only the old “boy” I 
had landed the first day. As 


the big 





we all now had the limit, we planned to 
leave for home the next morning. 

Cliff, doctor and his son were in a hurry 
to get home, so started the first thing after 
breakfast, leaving the rest of us to gather 
up things and follow, which we did in about 
an hour. In the dry lake, which ail of us 
had experienced so much trouble in finding 
on our way in, browsing on the tall grass, 
was seen the most magnificent bull elk it 
has ever been our pleasure to see, with im- 
mense antlers at least four feet long. His 
coat was in perfect shape. It actually glis- 
tened in the sunshine. We drove up to 
within about fifty or sixty yards of him and 
after leisurely looking us over, he alternately 
trotted and galloped across the trail in front 
of us into the forest. He was so fat that 
when he galloped it shook all over him very 
much as the fat shakes on a bear when he 
runs—a sight that will live long in the mem- 
ory of those who saw it! 

We arrived in Winslow about 2 o'clock, 
and after stowing away a hurried luncheon 
and obtaining headlights for “Lizzie” we set 
sail for home. Darkness came on us just 
as we were entering the cedars between 
Winslow and Flagstaff, about thirty miles 
from Flagstaff. We had stopped to fill the 
radiator, and before starting switched on 
the lights. Before we could get started both 
lights burned out, being the wrong voltage. 
To say we were “sore” didn’t half express 
our feelings. Here we were within two or 
three hours’ run from home, and it looked 
as if we would have to camp right there. 
However, I had an excellent electric flash- 
light, and asked Charlie, who is the regular 
pilot for “Lizzie,” if he thought he could 
keep ’er on the road with me using the flash- 
light for a headlight. He said he might try. 
Here was thirty miles of road that neither 
of us had ever been over but once that 
wound around thru the cedars with scarcely 
a hundred yards of it in a straight line—as 
Charlie said, “Crooked as a snake’s back”. 
and I hanging on the side of the car search- 
ing out the road with a flashlight. We both 
had been in some pretty tight places in our 
twenty-two years’ residence in Arizona, but 
for hair-raising, nerve-racking experience we 
both voted this the worst, after it was over, 
that we had ever experienced. However, 
after many times narrowly missing climbing 
a tree or straddling a stump, we arrived in 
Flagstaff without a mishap. Here we ob- 
tained a supply of lights of the right voltage 
and departed for home—Williams, Ariz. 
where we arrived before 10 o'clock p. m. 

Williams is situated in about the center 
of the best hunting country of the South- 
west, deer, wild turkeys, ducks, geese and 
doves toming almost within the city limits, 
while mountain lions, coyotes, bob-cats, 
bears, quail, etc., abound within a very few 
miles. There is lots of game at home, but we 
shall go to the Mogollons for wild turkeys. 
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When Is a Sanctuary Not a Sanctuary? 


HE wild game of this continent is a treasure to its citizens, 
whether they take advantage of hunting it or not. Even 

those who do not hunt it should view its protection with as 
much interest as the farmer watches the country’s finances. 
The farmer doesn’t have to be a_ banker in order to have a 
care for waste in our country’s expenditures. Our common 
people, regardless of their sportive inclinations, therefore 
should guard that most precious of our assets, our wild life, 
just as zealously as our sportsmen do—for once those birds of 
the air and those beautiful wild animals of our forest and 
plain leave us, they are gone forever—never more to be re- 
generated or re-propagated. Everyone knows that to be a 
fact, for it is history. 

What would you think of a man who should set out in his 
garden a couple of very delicate and valuable plants, ciose 
together, and then place between them a “nest” of grubworms 
or bugs—something of a very dangerous nature to his plants? 
Wouldn’t you think he were acting very unwisely? 

Now for some facts: Down in that wonderful old state of 
Louisiana about ten years ago there was formed a most com- 
mendable idea to establish some wildfowl sanctuaries—on a 
peninsula and island of the Gulf Coast 150 miles west of New 
Orleans. These projects, advanced by Edward A. Mcllhenny, 
a Louisiana sportsman and tobasco sauce manufacturer, and 
strongly endorsed by W. T. Hornaday and Henry W. De Forest 
(one of the executors of Mrs. Russell Sage), and another 
backed by the late Charles Willis Ward, were carried into 
practical effect by Mrs. Russell Sage and the Rockefeller 
Foundation at a cost to the Rockefellers and Mrs. Sage of 
$383,500. Their two refuges included the famous duck- 
feeding area, Marsh Island, which has always been known 
as one of the choicest wildfowl winter resorts in the United 
States. It was the purpose of these generous and_philan- 
thropic people — Mrs. Sage and the Rockefeller Foundation — 
when they opened their purses to buy these most valuable 
breeding areas, that they should be perpetual and inviolate 
winter homes of the wildfowl life of the Mississippi Valley 
and Central Canada. They were ideally located; there was 
just enough marsh land and feeding grounds to attract 
myriads of wildfowl, and the climate was ideal. There was, 
it is true, a connecting area of ground between those two great 
preserves which might some day cause trouble; but such a 
thing as this never entered the generous minds of the people 
who gave up such fabulous sums for these game resorts. They 
were dealing with friends, and that was all they felt they need 
consider. Furthermore, they placed their purchases in trust 
in the hands of the people of Louisiana. 


Now, some ten years later, we are confronted with a strange 
spectacle! The chief promoter of those sanctuaries, the man 
who in a business manner helped to put thru the trans- 
action named, has come forth in pamphlets and thru press 


Note.—If you have not already done so, b> sure to read Dr. Wm. 
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dispatches with a most alluring plan, announcing how he in- 
tends to establish on that inter-sanctuary land (shown in the 
diagram as club property) a wildfowl “protection” project the 
like of which was never dreamed of before. His literature 
and his press dispatches teem with references to his benefi- 
cence and liberality in devoting this land (88,000 acres of his 
own and 22,000 acres acquired) to the better “conservation” 
of wildfowl! 

Back of it all, however, there rises an ominous cloud that 
looms as a deadly menace over that whole scheme of game 
protection. Right in the commanding central area, apparently 
about fifteen miles square, and in a key position which lies 
directly between the Sage Refuge and the Rockefeller Refuge, 
Mr. Mcllhenny now is hard at work forming a shooting club, 
with a membership of 4,000, at $1,000 per membership, to 
yield an income from this source alone of $4,000,000! Mr. 
Mcllhenny apparently doesn’t believe in going into “game pro- 
tection” on a small scale! 

Mr. Mellhenny calls his club the Louisiana Gulf Coast 
Club, and says, “A first-class, commodious club house will be 
erected on the club property to accommodate 300 members 
and guests, and in addition comfortable over-night shooting 
lodges will be established at various points thruout the 
grounds.” 

Can you imagine the humiliation that will be felt by the 
founders of this great sanctuary plan at realizing that they 
have spent a vast sum of money for wildfowl protection only 
to find that now there is grave danger that their efforts and 
expenditures will greatly be nullified? 

We could not believe that Mr. MclIlhenny and his col- 
leagues could feel disposed to even attempt such a thing, until 
correspondence passing between us proved the reports to be 
only too true. 

Mr. Mcllhenny’s literature gives Edward Avery Mcllhenny 
full credit for establishing the Sage, Rockefeller and Ward- 
Mclihenny preserves—no credit being given in any circular 
matter that we have seen to the men who helped him put the 
plan thru. 

What grieves us nearly as much as anything else is the 
manner in which some of our conservationists seem to have, 
at least temporarily, “fallen” for the scheme. Magazine 
editors, press correspondents and daily papers have gulped it 
down and shoved it out to their readers as the most gigantic 
game protective scheme evolved since the time of Nimrod. 

Sportsmen of America, shall this super-gun club be allowed 
to pass without protest? Citizens of Louisiana, are you going 
to despoil America’s greatest wild life sanctuary, a gift to 
your sovereign state, by means of a 4,000-member shooting 
club composed of what its promoter calls “capitalist sports- 
men”? 

We don’t believe vou are going to be so foolish! 

Joun A. McGuire, 
Managing Editor Outdoor Life. 


T. Hornaday’s able article on this subject, ‘A Menace in Louisiana,” 


of Outdoor Life.—FEditor. 
























































Red: 

old-timer, that last letter of yours 
se raised one pea warmer of an argument. 
I gets to that part about them mar- 
and divorce cases Baldy stops me im- 





ite. 
id on, Slim,” he says. “Before you 
iny further I’m movin’ that we ap- 
s a committee to kidnap Red out of 
t] surroundings he’s got into. You can’t 
hat kind of jackpot he'll land in next.” 
“Baldy’s plumb right,” shoots in Curly. 
Whenever folks start raisin’ hell with the 
marriage institution it’s time to get busy.” 
You hombres is clean off the track.” ob- 
serves Windy. “This double harness racket 
; just a halter-breakin’ proposition, and if 
the filly don’t like the hackamore and don’t 
come to tow proper, why Old Man Divorce 
s along and cuts the ropes she’s hog- 


tied with; then along comes the hombre 
vhich, under her hide and in her innards, 
she knows is her statuary mate. 


immediately she changes 


brands. 


‘Yes,” cuts in Bowlegs scorn- 
ike, “and first thing you 


know along comes another tin 
iorn with this infinity bug in hi- 
skypiece and the job has to be 

all over again; and next 
thing you knows that filly’s hide 
: all pock-marked with brands 


ke a map of Ireland.” 


“Just like a Siwash squaw,” 
savs Curly. “’Member about 
Greasy Bill Wagner? Well, this 


eres the same proposition.” 
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into sickology to rightly get onto the trail 
of this here soul stuff, and you got to have 
a first-class G string to do that. Now me, 
if any female thinks she can throw the dutch 
oven at my head and not have to go after 
the buckin’ strap, why then she’s got another 
think comin’.” 

“Windy ain’t plumb off the trail at that,” 
| butts in. “Look at old man Sears down 
in the Horse Heaven country. Why, his old 
lady has a tongue which would raise a 


blister on a two-year spavin, and if that old 
man don’t play on a golden harp when he 





The Dude Wrangler and the Marriage 


she sure kept me busy answerin’ questions. 

“Guide,” she fires at me soon as we're well 
started, “where was you educated?” 

“In a two by four schoolhouse down in 
the lower country, ma’am,” I answers. 

“I see,” she says. “Then, of course, you’ve 
had nothing in the higher grades. And have 
you done any reading for yourself—-to im 
prove your mind | mean?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am,” I replies; “I gets some 
several magazines and papers in the winters 
when I has time to read.” 

“What magazine?” she comes back. 

“Fireside Tales.” I tells her, “the Police 
Gazette and the Saturday Evening Post, be- 
sides some papers.” 

“Just as I thought,” she says; “and have 
you no histories or other useful literature to 
study ?” 

“Nary 

There’s 
Immediate 


one, ma am,” I answers. 
where I my foot 
the old girl opens up. 

“You have been sadly 


got in it, 
neglect 
ed.” she says, “and I consider it 
my duty to do what little 1 can 
to help you out. Please 
a shady nook for the lunch hour. 
| have a historical resume along 
and shall read bits to you.” 
Well, to cut her short, when 
we stops for lunch that old dam 
backs me under a big fir tree 
and proceeds to fire chunks of 
history at little book 
she’s carryin’. she 
about an English gent called 
Henry the Eighth, which is a 
king or some other face card——-I 


select 


from a 
First 


me 


reads 


“What about this Greasy Bill forgets which. Anyways, seems 
erson?” asks Baldy. like this hombre was stuck on 
“Why.” answers Curly, “Greasy about half the females on_ the 
- an hombre what used to range range, and is likewise castin’ 
lown on the Shonkin. He was eyes at the rest of the herd. | 
the dirtiest greezer I ever seen. don’t noways cotton to this 
Once | watched him pick forty geezer, because as a hog he suits 
seven head of livestock off his me too well. Seems like the 
indershirt and he didn’t seem range boss of this outfit he’s 
noways comfortable unless he runnin’ lives in a place called 
had a small herd tickling his Rome. This hombre is some 
lide. He wasn’t a bad hombre Look at Old Man Sears down in the Horse Heaven country. Why, kind of skv pilot, and he coppers 
f vou overlooked his dirtiness. s old lady has a tongue that would rais¢ blister on a 2-year spavim. Henry’s ace ta the lowe - anmie. 
Well, Greasy was always com- There’s a good lookin’ Jane 


lainin’ about the tough winters, and threat- 
to dust out, and finally one fall he 
across the divide to the Siwash coun- 

try. He has a paint pony along which is a 
ila palooser, and all them reds gets plumb 
stuck on that cayuse. Greasy him a 
in the Siwash camp and settles down 

he winter, but pretty lonesome, 

s trades that paint pony for a young 
: Well, everything’s hunky for a 
but pretty soon that squaw gets tired 
easy’s livestock and starts a cleanup. 
leases Greasy until she begins to work 
stock herd; then he gets uncomfort- 
id there’s war in camp. Greasy beats 
her, and she runs away back to the 
ck’s lodge. Greasy waits a few days; 
e gets tired of his own cookin’ and 
p o that Injun and demands his squaw 
paint pony. It’s a cinch he don’t get 

juaw, but accordin’ Injun law he 

et the cayuse and pronto trades him 
other squaw. Well, sir, Greasy plays 

ime plumb till spring come, and en- 

that time he has his brand on nine 

1t squaws; then, when the grubs gets 

kin’, ’m a son-of-a-gun if he don’t ride 

tint pony back to the Shonkin! So 

e, accordin’ to Windy, Greasy was a 

nd at this double-harness-cut-her-loose 


gets 


she’s 
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uble with you gents,” answers Windy, 





t the whiz wheels in your upper story 


It 





noways co-operate. takes a Savvy 








then there ain't no such place.” 

“That's what I been tellin’ 
Windy. “Take old Sears now. 
the state’s champion cusser, and he can get 
outside of more redeye than most hombres, 
still if he had the mate of his innards he 
might even have got to be a sky pilot or a 
college professor.” 

“Considerable more likely to have been a 
whisky salesman,” says Bowlegs. 

“Well, at that,’ answers Windy, “a whisky 
salesman ain’t so worse. Now, I been read- 
in’ some poetry which a gent called Ummer 
Koyham wrote. One place he talks about 
bein’? underneath the limb of a cottonwood 
tree with a doughgod and a floozie and a 
jug of booze. He’s a first-class hombre and 
sure hits plumb centre. when a 
man’s off his feed and his herd of troubles 
gets to millin’, about six shots of forty rod’ll 
put John D. in the shade.” 

“You're gettin’ plumb off this here mar- 


cashes in, 
vou.” says 


Course he’s 


because 


riage proposition, Windy.” observes Curly. 
That’s the way she goes. Red! Them 


hombres argues for five straight nites about 
that letter of yours and about this marriage 
institution. Funny. ain't it. the way folks 
is built? I had a dudine out the other day 
which tackled me the same wav. She was 
one of these college sharps or suffergettes or 
something—-I don’t rightly know which— 
and she’s about forty odd, and some wise old 
hen. I’m tellin’ you. I took her up to Knife- 
blade Ridge and the Cut Bank Pass and 


which this Henry’s a swingin’ his rope for, 
and likewise he’s honin’ to cull the female 
he’s doubled up with, from the home ranch. 
Well, anyways, the range boss coppers his 
ace and Henry fires him pronto; then he 
vents this other face cara and puts the Jane 
in as head cook and doubles up with her. 
Here’s where he gets his, tho, because the 
Jane pronto falls for another and 
when Henry finds it out he takes *em both 
out and cuts their heads off. 

Say, Red, I don’t take in that stuff, do 
you? It aint noways human to cut a 
hombre’s head off. Now a man might carve 
"em with a bowie or bend a gun on them, 
but this thing of cuttin’ off heads gets my 
nanny. 


geezer, 


Well, pretty soon this Henry gent ropes 
in another female. I forgets whether he 
cuts her head off or drowns her, or what; 
anyways, he was sure h--l on women, be 


cause before he cashes his own chips he 
doubles up with about seven or eleven more 

“Wasn't there white men to 
block this hombre’s game for him isks 
the old girl. 

“Certainly,” she says; were all 
white, but their standards different 
from ours. This is merely a page of history 
which goes to the making of the human 


around 
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ho 


“they 


were 


race.” 

I didn’t say nothin’, but I thought them 
standards was better not told. 

Next she reads about another of that same 
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family, only this one was a 
woman called Bloody Mary, and 
her record would have made 
Billy the Kid look like a red 
deuce in a dirty deck. Then she 
goes right on thru that whole 
family, and if them folks was 
related to me I wouldn’t go to 
spreadin’ the news careless. 

When she’s finished with them 
people she gets another little 
book out of her saddle pocket 
and spiels about an hombre 
called the “Dun Coyote,” which 
same must have been plumb 
locoed, judgin’ from the way he 
acted, because he proceeds to 
tie his bowie on the end of a 
long pole and forks a heart-broke 
cayuse and takes a run at an 
old windmill, tryin’ to knock it 
over with that old toadstabber. 

“Well, ma’am,” I says, “it’s a 
plumb cinch that this coyote 
person is locoed proper.” 

“Oh, no,” she answers; he was 
one of the few great characters 
in fiction. That is merely de- 
scriptive of the charming age of 
chivalry, don’t you know.” 

Wouldn’t it rasp you, Red? I 
don’t say no more, but I’m still 
claimin’ that this coyote hombre 
was plumb bughouse. 

I’m near all in by now, but to 
finish up she gets out another 
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“She backs me under a fir tree and proceeds to fire chunks of history 
at me from a little book she’s carrying.” 








book and reads some jvetry 
which same she cells “Owed to 
a Louse.” At first I don’t make 
it, as it don’t seem possible that 
any human hombre could figure 
that he owed an ornery louse 
anything, but pretty soon | sees 
that some Scotch hombre owed 
this woman a grudge, and pr. 
ceeds to pay it by plantin’ , 
grayback on her bonnet, which 
same I calls a dirty trick. |; 
wasn’t a bad poem at that, wrote 
by a gent called Burns. Bu 
there was one part which I'm 
bettin’ he stole, because I heard 
the sayin’ when I was only knee 
high to a tall Swede. It’s the 
part where he talks about seein’ 
ourselves as others see us, and 
this hombre has her wrote up in 
Scotch words which same sounds 
like you’d had your tongue filed 
and put alum on it. Well, | 
finally gets back to the hotel and 
I’m plumb thankful to unload 
this dame. I ain’t goin’ to 
spring this on the boys because 
they’d be arguin’ about it for a 
week. Well, as news is plumb 
scarce, will close. Adios, Slim. 

P. S.—Say, Red, what’s | this 
trial marriage idea, and do they 
try you in District Court or in 
the Federal Court, same as boot 
leggers?—S. 
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In Virgin Game Mountains of the North 


Townsend Whelen 


O those who have dreams of some day finding and 

exploring a virgin gameland—and that includes every 
real sportsman—this story of Major Whelen’s hunt in an 
unexplored part of the mountains of Alberta will open new 
fields of thought. Every day letters are received in the 
office of Outdoor Life asking us to direct the writers to the 
place we consider the best hunting territory available today. 
Conditions change so frequently that an authentic answer 
is practically an impossibility. We do not wish to imply 
that the country visited by the Major is the best hunting 
ground one could find, but we will say that any hunter 
who, after reading the story, doesn’t say that this is just 
about a realization of his dreams is—well, some dreamer. 

The complete story of the Major’s trip thru this 
Northern wilderness will be told in four installments be- 
ginning with our December number. Practically nothing 
has been written heretofore of this new country which 
would serve as a guide to anyone planning a hunt in its 
interior, because little was known. It has remained vir 
tually unexplored. Whether you expect to participate som: 
day in the pleasures which this wonderland offers, 01 
whether you don’t, is of little consequence. You will not 
want to miss any of the installments, and we take this 
opportunity of suggesting that you see to it that your name 
is placed on our regular mailing list as a precaution against 
disappointment. And altho it may be a little early to be 
talking Christmas, we want to say that it would be difficul: 
to find a gift which would be more sincerely appreciated 
by your sportsmen friends than a year’s subscription t 
Outdoor Life. Get their names to us in time to start thei 
subscription with the December number containing - th: 
first part of this interesting story. It is called “The Start, 
and you'll want to be with the writer from the time th 
first diamond hitch is thrown until he removes his trophies 
from the backs of his tired pack-horses at the end 0! 
the trip. 

Game secured on the trip mentioned included grizz! 
bear, moose, caribou, goat and sheep. 
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The Outdoor Life Prize 


The matter of game conservation is one which concerns 
every sportsman and every state alike. There is some kind of 
problem which needs attention in practically every part of 
the country. Wyoming has its elk problem and others; many 
of the states need to combat the “drainage crank”; Louisiana 
s confronted with a menace in the form of a proposed hunting 
club which is to control 100,000 acres of virgin gameland for 
some 4,000 members; Nevada and Utah are watching the 
extermination of antelope by alien sheepherders; Texas is just 
now awakening to the inroads which game hogs have been 
making in that state; in every state it’s the same story—prob- 
lems needing the attention of some active man who with en- 
couragement would go ahead and set matters on the right 
track. 

These problems of game conservation are not of individual 
states alone. What concerns one state is directly related to 
others. If Colorado or any other state should permit the ex- 
termination of fish by stream pollution, the anglers of that 
state would visit waters in a neighboring state for their favorite 
sport. As soon as game becomes scarce in one locality, sports- 
men spend their vacation in some other place which offers 
better chances for a good bag. Automobiles are plentiful and 
make good shooting grounds common property for hunters 
from hundreds of miles around. It’s not a question of what 
we want to do, but what we should and must do if we want 
to maintain good shooting in all the states. If you are fortu- 
nate enough to be living in a game country, one of the best 
ways to keep it stocked is to help provide shooting for sports- 
men living where game is scarce; by doing this shooters who 
would otherwise visit your grounds would hunt in their own 
territory. 

Our reason for saying all this is because we want you to 
feel that even tho you may be living in a locality which ap- 
parently has no urgent problem facing it, you should be 
directly interested in what other parts of the country are doing. 
You should be willing to encourage men to enter the work; 
forget there is anything like a state; look upon our game prob- 
lem as one which concerns all alike. 

We want every sportsman in the country to take an active 
part in game conservation. A subscription to the Outdoor 
Life Prize Fund will eventually bring returns no matter where 
you live. Last month we reported among others a gift from a 
sportsman living in Australia. The donor’s name is Charles B. 
Vaughan, and he is one who is willing to manifest his belief 
in the far-reaching good of such a plan, with coin. Following 
is a list of those who have subscribed to the fund to help this 
universal cause: 


PREVIOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED .........$259.25 


JOHN H. HATTON, Sec’y Colorado Game and 
Fish Protective Ass’n, Denver, Colo....... 1.00 


W. A. SOOT, Cobetn, Cathe. ca cer cccccn. 2.00 


This issue of Outdoor Life will reach you during the open 
season on most game. It’s a good time to think things over 
nd note conditions in the game fields. Is game as plentiful 
it was last year? If it isn’t there is something wrong. A 
lecrease means gradual extinction. When you take the old 
‘un out of the case and make ready for the woods, stop and 
isk yourself if you have done anything to earn the pleasure 
hich that hunt will give you. Do you expect to enjoy another 
uccessful hunt next year and the year after? What are you 
‘ing to assure a continuation of your favorite sport? 


Every phase of sportsmanship needs someone to work for 

No one can make a thoro study of all. Don’t think that 
ecause you are interested in fishing you should be unmindful 
the needs and problems of those who like to hunt, or vice 
rsa. The chances are that if the hunter’s supply of game 
‘re to become reduced in numbers for some reason, he would 
end more time along your favorite trout stream. Or if some 
oughtless mine owner poisoned all the fish in your stream, 
ou would no doubt try to swap your rod for a gun. 

It is easy to see that in order to help any one phase of 
ort we must help all, and to help any particular territory 

must include that which surrounds it. In other words, the 
use of sportsmanship is one big problem, and only the com- 
ned efforts of individuals and states can do the maximum 
nount of good. Are you willing to do your part today with 
gift to the Prize Fund? 





Purpose and Conditions 


For the purpose of creating more interest and ac- 
tivity which will promote better conditions in the realm 
of sportsmanship, Outdoor Life announced in the June 
(1923) number a plan whereby a cash prize is to be 
awarded to the American citizen who, during the year 
1923, accomplishes the greatest good for the cause of 
sportsmanship in the United States. 

The fund for this prize will be made up of donations 
received from friends of the cause, and the amount 
awarded at the end of the year will depend entirely 
upon the liberality of the donors. Subscriptions from 
$1 up are acceptable. In addition to acknowledging 
the subscriptions each month in Outdoor Life, an en- 
graved certificate containing the complete list of names 
and amount subscribed by each will be given to the 
winner of the prize and each of the donors. No man 
will be awarded the prize twice; editors of sporting 
magazines are not eligible to compete. 

A committee of three members has been appointed 
to serve as judges of award, and their decision shall 
be final. Our readers are urged to submit a vote as a 
means of bringing those worthy of the prize to the 
attention of the committee, but it is not to be under- 
stood that the person receiving the greatest number of 
votes will be given the prize if for some sufficient reason 
the members of the awarding committee decide other- 
wise. The following men compose the committee: 


John B. Burnham, President American Game Pro 
tective Association, 233 Broadway, New York. 

Captain Roy S. Tinney, Chatham, N. J. 

Aldo Leopold, Secretary New Mexico Game and Fish 
Protective Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 


The plan for the Outdoor Life prize was suggested 
by the fact that in the past many donations have been 
received from enthusiastic sportsmen, which, because of 
no definite use to which the money might be assigned, 
were immediately returned to the givers. Under the 
plan now in operation, those wishing to give a sum of 
$1 or more to the cause are assured that their gift will 
be used in such a way that it will help accomplish the 
maximum amount of good. 

The service of the prize candidates may be in the 
realm of game or fish protection or propagation; it may 
be in the field of legislation, or it may be in many lines 
which are of vital interest to us as sportsmen. The 
following are only a few of the live subjects, which 
we mention as a guide to prize candidates, and we hope 
that we may be able to add others from vour sugges 
tions: 

The starving elks of Wyoming. 

The anti-pistol and revolver agitation. 

A solution of the state game protection problem 

National and state game and fish refuges. 

Transplanting of game in decimated areas. 

Broadening of the nursing pond idea in fish planting. 

National and state hunting and fishing licenses. 

Standardization of laws on alien hunting and fishing. 

Our disappearing antelope. 

The predatory animal evil. 











SUBSCRIPTION FORM THAT MAY BE USED 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Please enter my name on your list of contributors 
to the fund being raised by you, the aim of which 
is to preserve and propagate our game and fish and 
to protect us from obnoxious legislation that may 
appear detrimental to our interests as American 
sportsmen. I enclose herewith draft, money order, 
check (cross out the inappropriate words) to be used 
for the purposes set forth in your announcement. 


Vame 
Address = See 


Member of eerie ike iodce ti ncatateats 
If a member of a game protective or shooting organ- 
ization, state the name 
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Those Who Used What They Found 


OT long ago I was with an acquaintance 
who had a little job of roping to do on 
load of camping outfit he 
was sending to his camp so it would be on 


an automobile 


hand when needed. 

He is a business man, considered by those 
who know him to be snappy, up to date and 
a live man able to do things and fend for 


himself, but he didn’t know the first thing 
ibout handling a -rope, tying knots or how 
to tighten his lashings or how to “lay” them 


so they would pull, bind and hold his load 
firmly without chafing or stretching or 
working loose. 

i was astonished, as | watched him work 
away, at his absolute lack of knowledge of 
fundamental principles involved in the job, 
for in the old days of the West every man 
knew all about such things. 

It got me to thinking after I had taken a 
hand to show him how to lash his load so 
it would ride thru without loss—which he 
thanked me for and was as much interested 
in learning as I was in the fact that he 
hadn’t always known the simple things | 
showed him. 

In the old West we used a knot 
on a picket line, because you can depend 
on the “bo’lin’” staying tied, and you can 
untie it easily even tho it has been dragged 
in mud and wet grass all night by a rest- 
less horse and subjected to all the pulling 
strain of a strong animal against a firmly-set 
picket pin. It’s the right thing in the right 
place and we naturally as we 
breathed, for we all knew the knot and its 
multitude of 

We used many other knots in their places 
would, they 


bowline 


used it as 
uses. 
also. just as a_ sailor because 
were the right thing in the right place. 
If we had to stream in a wild, 
roadless country we inspected the stream, 
its character, depth, bank bars, 
sands, mud and all other features. and then 


cross a 


slopes, 


we crossed the outfit over regardless of 
whether the stream was the turbulent Mis- 
sourl, the shallow (tho bottomless) Platte 
or just plain litthke Sandy Creek, running 


full of treacherous quicksand. We became 
civil engineer, pro tem, and engineered our 
burden over. 

Our problem in all cases was to get the 
outht had it to do because 
there was no bridge, no road, no help any- 
were able 
men and ready engineers, or we stayed East 
because we couldn’t meet our problems and 
win—-there was no middle ground. 

We knew things because we 


across, and we 


where: we crossed because we 


needed to 


know them, and we did things because they 
had to be done. 

If we didn’t know how we sat down and 
applied brains to the problem in hand and 


we figured out a way to do what had to be 
done, and then we put the plan thru and 
finished the job because we had confidence 
i and in our ability to finish 
started, and we neither brooked 
failure. 

crossed the 


in ourselves 
whatever we 
nor understood 

The failures river, be- 
cause it was a big problem to get across 
in the days before bridges were even con- 
templated across streams like the Missouri; 
it was just as big a problem for a lone man 
with a heavy, home-seeking outfit to cross a 
river like the Middle Loupe in the Nebraska 
Sandhills, where quicksand was almost sure 
to be found in bottomless bars that could 
easily engulf the whole outfit and leave not 
even a trace behind. 

Failures didn’t get by; only able men 
went on, so able men were everywhere on 
the west side of all the rivers, big and little. 

Able men meant men fit for any emer- 
gency—men who could, and did, do their 
own thinking and who never turned back or 
gave up beaten, because they could not un- 
derstand defeat in any form 

They were men who were in the habit of 
doing their own jobs and part of the other 
fellow’s, as likely as not—men who lived in 
a perpetual atmosphere of success, that ac- 
cepted no excuse for failure or understood 
why failure could be in anything or on the 
part of any man. 

At this distance, as I see things now, and 
comparing the old days with the modern 
ones, I can easily understand why the old, 
splendid West was peopled with the class 
of men and women who made it what it was, 
for they were the product of natural selec- 
tion and elimination. 

To begin with, the weakling did not start 
for the West, because the thought of the 
adventure and a long journey into the world 
below his horizon made him shrink into him- 
self with fear, while it sent the red blood 
bounding in the strong man’s veins. 

The strong man, sure of himself and his 
ability to carry on, wanted nothing better 
than to try his brains and brawn against the 
unknown that lay there in the path of the 
sun, beckoning, calling softly, smiling, 
promising and always luring the man-youth 
away from the commonplace toward the 
questioning, daring West. 

It is plain to be seen how the selection of 
the fit took place automatically then, and 
how the unfit never even got a start. 

The weakling, the cripple, the mentally 
incompetent, the coward, the timid one and 
those of small and narrow soul were left 
behind; only the strong, brave, alert and 
red-blooded men and women answered the 
call of the West, and of these there was a 
final survival of the fittest, just as there has 


never 


ever been in all things that must stand th 
acid test, or go thru fire or perish in th 
attempt. 

It is not wonderful, then, that in the las 
analysis the West should have harbored thy 
finest men and women of the world wh, 
stripped of all but their own vigor, bra 
and splendid health, should constitute | 
army of invasion and occupation of the | 
raw land. 

Only such human beings, white clear thr 
and clear back down their ancestral line t 
their Aryan forefathers, could have stood | 
and come back against the fangs and gre 
eyes that were arrayed against them on 
sides—not as wild animals especially, bu 
as climate, desert, mountains, bottomless 
sand rivers, hunger, thirst, alkali poison, 
isolation and a thousand other things 
menacing and as real as any wild animal 

Think, you women of these pampered days 
of the woman who became a mother there 
amid the lonely desolation of the old Wes 
when her nearest woman neighbor was like; 
a hundred miles away as the crow flies, a1 
no doctor within a month’s hard riding o 
horseback—nor were such cases rare. 

What would the average woman of todar 
do under those conditions? What wou 
she do when her baby needed medicines 
flannels, hot water bags or any of the mo 
ern indispensables? 

The women of the old West had none o! 
these; all she had was her baby, hersel! 
her husband and her supreme confidence i 
her ability to get thru. And she did! 

Nor was her man a whit less brave 1 
less able, for he looked the day in the fac 
with a smile and he finished it and came 
up ready for the next. 

Brother, [ knew many of them—very ma! 
of these splendid American men and wome! 
who knew how and did with the things 2 
hand whatever the job called for, and | 
one of them ever whined or called for qua 
ter or whimpered or cursed his Maker b 
cause the game went against him! 

Not even the wildest gambler was 
if he lived thru those old brave days; ! 
even the most hardened sinner had a «rave! 
heart or lacked gentleness in dealing wil! 
those brave women we knew so well men 
who smiled in the face of hell som: times 
and carried on with us shoulder to sh uld 
thru whatever lay ahead; women who wé 
mothers of men, let me say for the /enel 
of those who never knew them; and 
to love, to fight for, to go thru hel! itse!l 
for if need be—and we did. We knew the! 
worth. 

They knew we would do just tha 
and they smiled and stood pat with 
have not seen their like to know the : 10! 
a long time now—and I miss them, FP «thet 
—I miss them sorely, for I can’t at un: 
derstand the jazz-loving, crop-haired, © 20" 
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female of the species in style just 
now. aud that is not saying that down deep 
ere inside of them there may not be 


some 

spe woman who is as different from her 
surface self as the butterfly is different from 
the grab within the cocoon. 

[ should hate to think that the old kind 
f{ woman was extinct, for if she is, then 
the world’s time is short and humanity will 
soon the way of the dodo and the buffalo. 


It is likely we have only ourselves to 
blame for the woman of today, for we have 
moving pictures, jazz, dance-dumps where 
prohibition invites bootlegging by putting a 
high profit into law-breaking, and we have 
the cheap department store with its gaudy 
display for the benefit of women alone, and 
woman lacks the natural sense of balance. 

Given all these and the automobile, the 
steam-heated flat, street car service, tele- 
phones, electric lights and all the other 
press-the-button devices, and it looks to me 
ike we had taken the woman’s job away 
from her and placed her in the same position 
as that of the old-time Indian who can no 
longer do his man’s work of hunting meat 
and fighting his wars with the enemy, but 
must sit by, idle and jobless, while the world 
goes On. 

It looks like we have made a good deal 
fa loafer out of the woman of today, and 
oafing is not good for anyone, man or 
woman, the world over, for loafers create 
their own jobs, and these are mostly always 
the wrong kind. 

\s far as surface indications go, the lip- 
stick, jazz-hunting, bobbed-haired female we 
see on the streets today, with dress to her 
knees and a heavy fur coat covering the 
rest of her, is a legitimate product of mod- 
rn conditions, and she has nothing to do 
jut to advertise herself in fierce competition 
with her sisters in perpetual parade before 

male of the species as a mate-hunting 
proposition, and we have forced her to do it. 
| cant believe otherwise. 

I'm not belittling women; they are the 
great foundational institution of the world, 
iid always they have made good. 

| can’t help thinking that if there existed 
inywhere another West to be taken over in 


the raw and licked into line and civilized, 
hat there would be enough real women 


from the hidden places to smile, step 
nto line beside their men and march with 
them into whatever lay before, shoulder to 
shoulder, heart to heart and step by step. 
| can’t believe that these real, splendid, 
nassiuming women have vanished; they were 
that in the old days, and they have 
‘ir daughters behind somewhere, I 
e—daughters who know how to sew, 
ke house, to cook, to bring children 
to world and rear them in spite of 
invthing that may interfere—women who 
know how to use what they find at hand, 
women who know how to smile and carry on. 
not stressing her man so much, be- 

iuse we naturally expect him to fit in and 
lo hi. work—that of itself is his natural 
fend and to fight on, to smile and 
telus’ ©o be licked, to take what the world 


has use it to further the ends of his 
be a man and do a man’s tasks 

Mat s job. 

\\ ) not expect so much of woman; 

1 the situation calls for the real, 

AC] of, 100 per cent woman, and she 


rs, steps three paces front, smiles 
tes, | want to say, Brother, that the 
every man in the world’s ranks 
e beat and then does six in double 
furnish energy for the big, hearty 
it rises in every man’s throat for 
irdless of who she is or where she 
m, for she, Brother, is the Mother 
and we can’t do without her, and 
it and will face hell itself for her 
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and protect her to the last man of us left 
alive. 

She is the woman of the old West, the 
woman who used what she found in the 
wilderness and carried on, and who now 
dreams out her last years in the loneliness 
of old age, knowing she did her best, and 
is, | think, content. To her, Peace! 

I don’t believe those women lived in vain. 
I don’t believe they died with their genera- 
tion. I don’t believe nature would tolerate 
the extinction of their strain. 

Somewhere in this modern swirl of jazz 
and noise those women who shouldered up 
with us and made the old brave West what 
it was have left their daughters to mother 
the men of the future; that is logic; it must 
be truth, and I have all the faith in the 
world in those daughters, tho I don’t know 
where they are and can’t place them in the 
nervous civilization of today. 

I feel that somewhere they are patiently 
doing their stunt today as their mothers did 
with us on the ragged edge of the westward- 
flowing wave of civilization that rolled 
slowly, steadily and as irresistibly as fate 
itself, out toward the sun until it over- 
whelmed the plains, the mountains, the 
deserts and on to the sea, where it “dug in” 
and stands today a safe and solid west front 
against any back-wash of Orientalism in 
spite of hysterical yellow newspaper froth 
in red ink. 

I believe that there, just behind that front- 
line trench, the daughters of the old West 
can be found, smiling and busy at the vital 
job of handing their line on to the next 
generation while they smile today and do 
today’s work today; their mothers were that 
kind, and like begets like in all the scheme 
of nature; nor is woman different from the 
female of any species in this, for she is 
mother to her daughter, and to her man- 
child she gives her all, even her life if need 
arise—and always she smiles—faces what- 
ever is and smiles! 

Such were the women we companioned 
with in the old days of the West in the 
making; they came with us, not behind us. 

Where man settled down and drove the 
cornerstake of his institutions into the soil, 
there you could be sure one of these splen- 
did women would be found. 

The place did not matter; it might be in 
the middle of miles of grassland where the 
grass waved under the southerly winds in 
rolling billows as real as those of any sea 
and as boundless; it might be in the gray 
monotony of a desolate sagebrush plain; like 
not it was in some wind-swept, wide- 
spread flat valley that had once been sea 
bed, but now dimmed away to mountain 
ranges, blue, smoky, ragged and half “hull- 
down” over the curve of the valley floor, but 
yet peak-high above the world’s edge—a 
waiting, patient company that then walled 
in the valleys famous for the things they 
produce in the West of today. 

Perhaps it was in some timbered moun- 
tain gulch where the west winds always hur- 
ried east and the clear water came by, green 
and white over fretful rocks on its way down 
from the snow to the sea; it might as easily 
be in some wild gorge, rock-walled beyond 
the imagination of man, and holding hidden 
treasures, to be wrested from stone as old 
as age. 

Sometimes it was in the middle of what 
is now “wheat country,” where. the world 
flowed away as flat as the sea until it came 
to the foundation that holds up the dome 
of the sky—nor lonelier places than these 
level, endless acres can there be on the face 
of earth, for they wring life from the soul 
of man while they bury him in sand storms 
stirred up by their ravening, resistless gales. 

No matter where, Brother, if man elected 
to say: “Here shall I drive my corner stake 
and build me a home,” there the woman 
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smiled, stepped up, took his hand and said: 
“Here let it be,” and forthwith it was there 

nor could anything destroy or dislodge it 
from then on; it was a fact, nor changed. 

From that day forward the man took what 
was at hand and made it do his work or his 
bidding, and the woman also did the same 


with her woman’s part of the home. It be- 
came an institution, an establishment. 
He plowed and planted and reaped and 


builded. 


She cooked and sewed and raised her 
family and the home sent roots so deep into 
the soil that loneliness, nor storms, nor 


drouth, nor sickness mattered; all were in- 
cidents to be met and mastered in the day’s 
work, just as the small things were met and 
mastered. 

So men learned to tie knots, to saw wood, 
to dig in the soil, to judge seed, to build 
as they needed, to breed and raise stock, to 
do ten times ten thousand things with their 
hands and their brains for meeting and 
mastering the complex problems of life away 
from their fellows, where they must take 
what was at hand and make it do—nor fail; 
and they did. 

Also women learned the same way to do 
the woman-things that need called for; she 
planted her garden, mothered it, nursed it, 
led water to it and it sang and grew for her 
in the golden sun; somewhere about it, to 
let the world know that woman dwelled 
here, were flowers—always flowers, symbols 
of cheer and motherliness. 

Possibly these were only wildlings cared 
and mothered into wonder blooms of 
gorgeous color to company the woman's 
lonely hours; even cactus I have seen treated 
so by desert-living women until it bloomed 
with the riotous abandon of a rose garden! 


fe r 


It was always the same, no matter where 
or when or how you found them, you found 
a man and a woman and the establishment 
called Home—and, Brother, it stayed put! 

They took what they found and they used 
it and made it do till the rear guard brought 
up something better—and sometimes the rear 
guard never came; when this happened these 
brave pioneers who went ahead of the line 
dug in and held on and—died in the end, 
face to the West, and smiling. But they 
never quit. 

They did not lay their lines wrong when 
they had a load to lash; they did not let 
slack into the lashings to invite wreck and 
failure; they did not use a knot that would 
slip or a line that would stretch; they did 
not bind so the binding would chafe or 
break under sudden strain, because if they 
did they might die there alone, and they 
were not the kind to die easily or without a 
mighty fight. 

They knew things, a multitude of things 
they knew, compared with the rank and file 
of now, and they knew that they knew, and 
beyond that they knew why and how they 
knew; they had to. 

One could not run across the street to a 
shop that sells fancy, ready-cooked food and 
get a couple of hot roast turkey sandwiches, 
because the shop and the sandwich were 
both unknown, but if you needed something 
for the inner man that would carry you over 
a mountain or across a desert you could be 
sure the woman in the last house you came 
to, just on the east edge of your coming 
adventure, would have the right thing I 
enough of it to spare some for you without 


ant 


price. 

Likely it would be 
wholesome and life-giving as dried buffalo 
meat and parched corn or corn bread and 
jerked venison, but whatever it was it was 
good and it was made from the things at 
hand, the things the pioneers found there 
and used as they needed them. 

The old splendid West is dead; 
the West. 


something as simple, 


long live 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


A series of papers having to do with a sub- 
ject of increasing interest to every trout 
fisherman. 


CHAPTER XI—PART 1—FISHING FAST WATER WITH THE DRY-FLY 


0. W. 


N concluding the last chapter I told of a 

rapid from which I was unable to secure 
a fish with the dry-fly, tho the pools above 
and below were very remunerative; this, 
then, shall be the story of the conquering of 
that rapid, with more or less information re- 
garding how to fish swift water with float- 
ing flies. 

As has been pointed out again and again 
in these papers, and as is well understood 
by students of the art, the dry-fly had its 
birth on slow, placid streams, streams much 
fished, and wherein as a consequence the 


trout. were. preternaturally shy, easily 
alarmed and slow to rise to a suspected 
counterfeit presentment. Naturally for a 


long space of years the method was not 
tried out on swift water or an intelligent 
effort made to adopt it to that character of 
streams. The first and authoritative 
and complete treatise upon the subject was 
and is Mr. La Branche’s “The Dry-Fly and 
Fast Water,” described in Chapter II. The 
American angler cannot do better than de- 
vote a sufficiency of time to that informa- 
tional volume. Says Mr. La Branche: 


most 


For many years I was one of those who 
firmly believed that only the smooth, slow 
stretches of a stream could be fished successfully 
with the dry-fly. Experience, however, has 
taught me that the floater, skillfully handled, is 
applicable to any part of a swift stream short 
of a perpendicular waterfall. (“The Dry-Fly 
and Fast Water,” page 7.) 

Trout do lie in rapids—tumultuous rapids 
—especially in hot weather when the tem- 
perature of the water is unusually high, be- 
cause the thoroghly stirred water of the 
swiftest portions of the stream is possessed 
of a greater amount of oxygen and therefore 
affords a degree of relief. A trout will exist 
in water of a comparatively high tempera- 
ture provided only that it is sufficiently well 
aerated. If the season be unusually hot and 
the water extremely low in consequence of 
the drouth, the wise angler seeks out the 
rapids both morning and evening, for there 
alone will he find sport worth while. 

I remember some seasons ago, well along 
towards the fag end of the summer, I found 
myself on a Northern stream for the closing 
days of the open season; but the weather 
was hot, extremely hot, neither had there 
been any break in a six week’s drouth that 
had sent the stream down to the vanishing 
point, while many a feeder creek had dried 
up entirely. And I was there to study the 
dry-fly! Of course, my trout-sense told me 
the fish would be in the rapids and nowhere 
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else, but I had also been told that the dry- 
fly was adapted only to open, quiet waters. 
What to do? Fish, of course, e’en tho I, a 
student of Mr. Halford, had but little faith 
in the venture. I found the fish lying just 
outside the down-rushing flood, behind pro- 
tecting rocks, in little pools, anywhere they 
could retain “foot-hold” without too much 
effort. A fly cast above such lurking places, 
and hurled down by the swift current, was 
sure to be taken with a rush. Not always 
did the fish succeed in striking the fly, mis- 
judging distance or the speed of the fly; 
neither did I always succeed in hooking the 
fish when the fly was reached or in landing 
the fish when hooked, for both are somewhat 
difficult in such water. 

Understand, I was employing a simon-pure 
dry-fly, floating fly; never once or for an 
instant did I allow the counterfeit present- 
ments to be drawn down by the warring cur- 


rents. Casting at the edge of the down- 
rushing current, just where the water set 
back in counter currents or whirled and 


hesitated in miniature whirlpools, I sent the 
single tiny floater. The fly would bob, start 

















“Well, yes” 


down stream, be caught by the counter cy. 
rent, hesitate, start up, be grasped |iy one 
of those whirlpools and whirled away jp 
another direction—that is, when the fish 
would allow of it, which was seldom. [, 
not forget the rapid was heavy and the 
stream a large one. It was actually ‘ry-fj 
fishing in a rapid. Of course, as soon as q 
trout felt the prick of the hook, things were 
doing. Every fish would instantly fling itself 
into the heavy current and be swept down, 
willy-nilly on my part. I would plunge and 
stumble along, hoping that I would not fal! 
and that everything would hold until the 
pool below was reached. As I glance over 
my note-book account of the occurrence | 
think it was just about a fifty-fifty break, 
half of the fish staying on until the arena 
was gained. Just the same I never passed a 
more enjoyable and thrilling half day on any 
stream or lake in any variety of sweet water 
angling. 

I well remember one particular fish, and 
I do not need the note-book to refresh my 
memory either. I had not seen him before 
casting, which, of course, was true of all the 
fishing and unlike dry-fly fishing as prac. 
ticed in England. The spot was peculiarl; 
attractive from a rapid-loving fish’s view. 
point. Right in the very midst of the rapid 
was a red granite boulder, round shoulder 
lifted against the current, while its flat face, 
wet and gleaming, looked down _ stream 
Just behind the rock and below it was : 
tiny saucer-shaped pool, a solid wall of 
water upon either side. Actually the little 
pool curved to the center, the reasons there- 
for being easy to understand. Can you get 
the picture? Any wet-fly man would recog. 
nize such a spot at once as a good place for 
a fly, then why not a dry-fly? I could see 
no reason why such might not be employed 
with success. The casting would be easy 
but the battle, if a fish were hooked, I knew 
would be a trying one. 

I sent the fly, a No. 14 Wickhams Fancy. 
right against the face of the rock and it fel 
back into the water exactly as an_ insect 
would have done had it miscalculated direc- 
tions and struck the boulder in flight. |t 
was a fancy cast and I was pleased wit! 
myself. Other eyes than mine saw the cas! 
and appreciated it. The brown trout lying 
in that segment of the rapid had no mis 
givings as to the character of the object thal 
fell upon the tiny circle of comparatively 
quiet water. Instantly the golden rasca 
was upon it, as a cat springs upon a luck- 
less mouse; Fal? is no other way to describe 
it. might say that I did not strike, tho | 
presume ‘that all unconsciously I swung the 
rod up and back, the act having becom 
second nature to me. I was solidly in thi 
fish. The brown fighter literally flung him 
self into the mound of water rushing 
the little whirl-pool, and was away down 
stream. I stumbled after, leaping from slip: 
pery rock to slippery rock, splashing thru 
shallow pools. Down we went until at las! 
with the fish still on and everything ho Iding 
I stood upon the marge of the deep pol 
below the rapid. Ten minutes passe and 
the weary fish was lead, protesting feebly. 
into the waiting net. The battle was e nded 
When I held up the fish on the hook of the 
pocket scales and noted his weight—2 pounts 
7 ounces, strong—I was elated and felt tha! 
I had good reason for being so. Such 4 
fish is seldom taken from a rapid and creeleé 
successfully. I will grant you that Lad) 
Luck entered in quite largely, still | de 
served some congratulation myself. 

To land a large fish in rapid water, suc’ 
rapid water as I have in mind, is an utte! 
impossibility; the angler must ‘do as | did. 
take his captures down to a quieter battle 
field. “Suppose he refuses to go?” Wel! 
in that case Luck has forsaken you, that's 
all. Ordinarily, however, a large fis) w! 
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Fly man’s reward (Contributed) 


throw himself into the current; you cannot 
keep him out of it. Remember, however, 
you will need to have all your wits about 
you to keep the proper tension upon the 
line and retain your footing as you make 
your way down the stream-bed or along the 
shore. I can honestly say that I have lost 
more fish when so hooked than I have cap- 
tured. All the chances are in the fish’s 
favor—always are in dry-fly fishing, it seems 
to me—but doubly and trebly so in fishing 
a rapid. 

On the same stream where the above in- 
cident took place, but lower down, the river 
sweeps thru a bit of low land and is forever 
changing its course, owing, I presume, to 
ice jams forming in the spring, and the ac- 
cumulated debris, which includes stumps, 
logs and even sometimes trees, remaining 
until the new course has been dug out. As 
a consequence some of those new beds are 
swift and puzzling. Some summers ago I 
found the stream cutting thru the very cen- 
ter of a willow copse, undermined willows 
lving in the water, the current sweeping thru 
their branches in a way that betokened their 
speedy destruction. For days I passed the 
spot by as too hazardous for a dry-fly. Un- 
derstand, the water was swift, with no ap- 
parent back water. One day I thought I 
would wade up the center of the stream in- 
stead of cutting across the bend as I had 
been doing. When half way up, just for 
practice more than with any thought of 
securing a rise, I sent my fly—a No. 10 
Whirling Blue Dun—right into the current 
it boiled along the trailing willow 
branches. The instant the fly touched the 
surface a fish had it and I was in a good 
rainbow. The water back from the willows 
was not so swift but that I could conduct 
the battle, so I soon brought him to net. 
‘w comes the strange part of the hap- 
pening—at least it seems strange to me. 
Those willows were full of fish. Perhaps a 


whe e 


hole was mined off beneath them, I know 
not, but a fly dropped anywhere against the 
trailing branches was certain of bringing a 
trout out. I took fifteen in half an hour— 
all on the dry-fly, of course. Just for the 
sak of the experiment I removed my dry- 
fly ond replaced the leader with one pos- 


sessed of three loops, and tried the wet-fly, 
al wing the cast to sink slightly. Tho I 
succeded in getting a few rises and took a 
couvle of fish, there was not the same zest 
an’ eclat about the sport. Then I went 
ba‘. to the floaters and the fish fairly tum- 
ver themselves to get at the lures, 





rising with wonderful zest and gusto. Ap- 
parently the fish were lying in the trailing 
branches, or they may have been in the 
rapid, tho that I doubt, for as nearly as I 
could judge every fish darted out—up stream 
of course. So long as the line was reason- 
ably taut, there was no trouble in hooking 
the fish, and as for the drag, that did not 
bother at all—is not to be feared to any 
great extent in fishing a rapid. 

Since that experience I have always been 
on the watch for bits of water where anxious 
currents hurried along brush or trailing 
grass, and whenever I have discovered that 
combination I have had great sport with the 
dry-fly. A long line is not necessary, for 
the rough water will prevent the fish from 
seeing the angler, and not so much care 
need be exercised in casting, for the stream 
will take charge of the fly at once, tossing 
it from wave to wave, up and down, this 
way, that way, in a very tantalizing manner 
indeed. Trout cannot endure it; they must 
strike at such a fly, seemingly in spite of 
themselves. I know that sounds “fishy,” 
and it is, in the very best sense. Of course 
it is wholly contrary to the theory of the dry- 
fly as set forth by Mr. Halford and the 
English school of surface fishermen; and 
yet it is dry-fly fishing; the counterfeit pre- 
sentment never sinks, is all the time on the 
surface and much more attractive than the 
wet-fly. If you doubt it, try the experiment 
of using a wet-fly, as I did, and be con- 
vinced. 

In such fishing one should be careful to 
see that his fly is well oiled, and make nu- 
merous false casts to shake out and evapor- 
ate the last vestige of moisture. Do not 
allow the fly to remain upon the surface for 
any length of time (I should say not over 
thirty seconds at the outside) without lifting. 
Indeed, upon such water as I have in mind 
thirty seconds will suffice to whirl the fly 
well down stream. I have tried this matter 
out thoroly and painstakingly on various 
sorts of streams, and always with the great- 
est delight and satisfaction. Naturally one 
cannot go into the matter as he would like 
to do, in a paper of this kind, nor express 
himself as clearly as he should. Just the 
same, if I shall lead the reader to investigate 
the merits of the dry-fly on fast water I 
shall be satisfied. 

(Next month we will continue the dis- 
cussion of this entrancing subject, speaking 
of different varieties of swift water, and 
add something regarding the best type of 
flies for the particular sport.) 
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Blue-Gill Sunfish 


O. W. Smith 


This is the sixth article in our series on the 
common fishes, the last one being published in 
our issue for October 

NDOUBTEDLY the blue-gill is the best 

known of the sunfishes, being quite 
widely distributed thruout the eastern and 
central portions of the country, south to 
Florida and the Rio Grande. In the Missis- 
sippi Valley it is especially abundant, grow- 
ing to a large size, and in proper water its 
flavor is unexcelled. A blue-gill of approxi- 
mately a pound weight is not unusual in 
favorable water, and such a fish on light 
tackle will give the appreciative angler 
plenty of amusement. Ordinarily the blue- 
gill does not weigh a pound, probably the 
average being less than half that, tho an 
8-ounce “dollardee,” as he is sometimes 
called, is not to be despised. While the 
average length of the fish would be some- 
thing like 6 or 8 inches, I have taken them 
up to and exceeding a foot—a real fish I 
can assure you. 

Like all common fishes the blue-gill has 
received many vernacular names. Besides 
the one mentioned above, “dollardee,’ I 
might add bream, blue bream, blue sunfish, 
copper-nosed sunfish, “punkin” seed—and 
this list is in nowise complete. The scien- 
tific name is Lepomis pallidus, pallidus 
meaning pale, the blue-gill being of a less 
pronounced color than the “sunny” we loved 
in youth, the over-wash a slaty-blue, where 
the “sunny” is of. golden sheen. The ear- 
flap is quite black, but lacking the pale or 
red edge usual in other sunfishes. Anyway, 
the angler will not confuse it with the other 
sunfishes common in all lakes and streams, 
for it is a real fish and distinctive. 

The color is a rich greenish-olive on the 
back, becoming paler on the sides; some- 
times a milky white belly, often coppery red 
or almost brassy in old individuals. Thus 
it will be seen there is a wide variance in 
color, tints deepening with age, and there is 
a vast difference in the colors of fishes from 
even contiguous _ lakes. Sometimes the 
smaller blue-gills are of a pale, washed-out 
tint, decidedly “blue” nevertheless; again 
you will find them of a dark color, dark 
blue, almost “steel blue,” with coppery re- 
flections. The black, velvety opercular flap, 
unmarked but with a tiny white spot at the 
base near the upper edge, is distinctive. 
You will notice broad greenish bars, darker 
than the background, three or four of them, 
crossing the sides perpendicularly; some- 
thing like those on the yellow perch, tho 
not so pronounced generally. The fins are 
all greenish, I suppose to the popular fancy, 
“blue,” the pectorial being palest, sometimes 
with a rose tint at base. From the foregoing 
it will be seen that the fish is quite strik- 
ingly painted. One remarked after having 
his attention called to the matter, “Why, I 
did not know the blue-gill was so beautiful!” 

In form the blue-gill resembles the other 
sun-fishes, being quite compressed, back 
strongly arched; barring head and tail it is 
almost round. When preparing for the pan, 
sever those and you have a fish “pancake.” 
Because of the form, a 10-inch or larger 
blue-gill will put up quite a battle, getting 
sidewise in the water and twisting about 
marvelously. There is something aristocratic 
about the blue-gill, its arching back and 
rich coloration giving it distinctiveness— 
class if you please. 

Its habits are those of the whole sunfish 
family, spawning in the spring, caring for 
the nests and young until able to care for 
themselves. Gregarious in the extreme, 
where one is found, more are sure to be 
present. While pre-eminently a lake fish, 














they are not adverse to taking up their resi- 
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dence in rivers, even creeks upon occasion, 
tho the larger specimens will be found in 
lakes of moderate temperature and well pro- 
vided with aquatic vegetation, for pallidus 
is a weed-lover. Perhaps one reason for his 
marked preference for because 
early in life great pike and black bass make 
existence miserable, those fish being as fond 
of blue-gills as are anglers who know their 
possibilities in the pan. Then, too, I sup- 
pose bug-hunting is apt to be better in 
proximity to weeds, and the blue-gill him- 
self is not adverse to a semi-occasional feed 
of small minnows. Look for the large speci- 
mens in deep water just off weed-beds. I 
have taken many a good fish right from the 
very heart of a wide weed-bed where a tiny 
opening would allow of the presentment of 
a hook. 

1 have already spoken of the edibility of 
the blue-gill, but | must pause to emphasize 
the point. Those wise in such things in- 
sist that the blue-gill is excelled as a pan- 
fish only by the yellow perch, and I guess 
they are right. I have partaken of all our 
more common fishes, some of which like the 
sheep-head men are not supposed to eat, and 
[ think the blue-gill as sweet, savory and 
tasty as any of them. Sometimes I doubt if 
| would except even the yellow perch, much 
as [| love him. The blue-gill, unlike some 
of the smaller sunfish, is not infested with 
parasites, or at least seldom. Now and then 
| receive reports from anglers that their 
blue-gills are “wormy.” tho I have yet to 
take my first one so afflicted. Of course, I 
know that such “worms” militate 
against the edibility of fish, tho I am free 
to confess that | never knowingly partake of 
them. From clear, reasonably cold water 
the blue-gill is a real fish from the epicurean 
as well as the angling viewpoint. I would 
always fry him in bacon fat, but that is my 
own preference; use butter if you prefer. 

The tackle for capturing our friend can 
be as light and effeminate as the angler de- 
sires or is capable of using. Personally I 
always select my lightest split-bamboo rod, 
with the remainder of the outfit to suit, in 
order that | may get the maximum of sport 
from the game. Let me tell you right here 
that a pound blue-gill on a 2% or 3-ounce 
fly-rod is going to keep you busy, for the 
fish has a way of fighting at the beginning 
that is truly thrilling; if he did not become 
discouraged so quickly, give up so soon, he 
would rank amid our better game fishes. 
Somehow the black bass seems to be the 
only member of the sunfish family possessed 
of spirit plus. The reel should always be 
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a light single-action click, and the line an 
enameled silk. I think a short gut leader, 
say 3 feet long, is a decided advantage. The 
hook must needs be small, for the blue-gill 
is possessed of an aristocratically small 
mouth and a very leisurely habit of feeding. 
A No. 4 or 6 hook should prove about right; 
the eyed hook is best where a leader is 
being employed, otherwise use a snell. If 
one snells his own hooks and will attach 
gut 12 inches long he can dispense with the 
leader. of course. Often a sinker will be 
needed, for the larger blue-gills like the 
depths. Never use more weight than is 
absolutely necessary. I find a single split- 
shot pinched to the leader just above the 
hook, sometimes te the shank of the hook 
itself, all that is necessary. 

Naturally the blue-gill is a bait fish, tho 
it is not adverse to taking artificial lures, 
as I will show in a minute. Probably the 
best bait is earth-worms—I guess that stands 

tho I have taken the larger specimens with 
small shiner minnows about an inch long, 
and sometimes a tiny soft-shelled cray-fish 
will prove good medicine. Along in the 
middle of the summer, and from then until 
the end of fishing, grasshoppers are liked. 
Indeed I know of no fresh-water fish other 
than the trout quite so fond of the gym- 
nastic lover of the grass. Sometimes, es- 
pecially along in October, the little black 
cricket is liked. Horse flies are never re- 
jected. Fact is, almost anything that can be 
regarded as fish food is perfectly all right, 
tho I would have the reader remember that 
earth-worms hold first place. 

It will not be forgotten that [ mentioned 
the fish’s small mouth when describing his 
characteristics, something the bait fisherman 
must not forget. Give him time to swallow 
the food. He is a deliberate cuss, deporting 
himself as tho there was no such word as 
haste in the dictionary. Wait for him to get 
the hook well into his mouth before you 
strike, then send the point home by an up- 
ward thrust of the rod-tip, and the battle 
will begin. Round and round, winding in 
and out, cutting figure eights and double 
eights until it will make you dizy to watch. 
It is truly surprising how individuals will 
differ in spirit, sometimes coming to the net 
almost without protest, again fighting for 
some minutes with real spirit and resource- 
fulness. If all blue-gills battled as well as 
the best, the whole race would demand and 
be given an honored place amid game fish. 

It is the custom in some localities for 
fishermen to use as many poles as they de- 
sire, and I have seen individuals out in an 


anchored boat actually using five ; 
watching the “bobbers” intently. | 
creditably informed that with such an 

fit a man may take 100 pounds of blu 

in a day. That is not sportsmanship | 
see it, tho perhaps justifiable, as the 

gill commands a ready market. Better , 
single, light, lissom fly-rod and no bole; 
to interfere with battle. I should be ¢!ad. 
personally, to see blue-gill fishermen limited 
to a single line. 

When one turns to artificial lures he finds 
that small trout spinners are taken reaiily, 
the method being to cast in towards thy 
weeds, allow the spinner to sink well dow, 
in the water, then retrieve with short {an- 
talizing jerks. It is, however, flies and bass 
bugs that appeal to me. In flies use the 
small trout patterns—Scarlet Ibis, Par Bell, 
Silver Doctor, Royal Coachman and that ilk 
Cast just as for black bass, allowing the 
lures to settle for a minute before retrieving 
It is surprising sometimes how eager the 
dollardees are to take the feathers, depend 
ing, of course, upon whether or not they are 
feeding near the surface and the angler’s 
understanding of them and the fish. The 
best hour for fly-fishing is, I think, after 
sunset. from sunset until dark, tho there 
are days and places where the feathers cai 
be employed all day long. It is a great 
little fish, one worthy fuller protection ani 
wider planting. Just why we should hav 
planted carp in America when we have blue 
gills is a puzzle. 

| remember some years ago fishing for 
blue-gills with a certain clergyman. The 
little fellows were biting freely and we wer 
having great sport. I felt a nibble and 
twitched my rod-tip to set the hook, feeling 
a heavy fish. At the same instant my com 
panion’s tip went down to the very surfac: 
of the water. 

“Got a whale!” he shouted. “Must be « 
black bass’”—giving the butt with force. 

At the same instant my fish plunged thru 
the water, ripping line from the reel, and 
I could not hold him. 

“Mine is a black bass, too, or a 20-pound 
great pike!” I roared. 

We both set back on our rods, using al 
the strength we dared, and there shot from 
the surface, between us, a blue-gill, fast on 
both our hooks! Apparently he had swal 
lowed one of our baits unnoticed by th 
holder of the rod, swam to the other worm 
and gormandized it. I think I never felt 
more silly in my life than when sitting there 
holding that sunfish above the water. We 
still argue as to which one of us caught il 


The Pocket Casting Rod 


O. W. Smith 


HIS is not exactly a tackle article—more 

of an experience. The readers of this 
department know that light tackle and easily 
carried tackle has always appealed to me 
because of the thrill it gives and because 
of the easé with which one can get in be- 
hind the beyond. I never could understand 
those cranks who insist on a one-piece casi- 
ing rod, tho I know the action is better, 
providing the rod is well built of 
straight material. It is easy to see that to 
get strips of bamboo long enough for a one- 
piece rod will necessitate the rejection of 
much material, material that would serve 
admirably for shorter joints. And the one- 
piece is so unhandy, always and forever 
mixing’ with a fellows legs and getting its 
owner into untold trouble on a street car. 
I have heard myself called names that would 
have made me fight had I not been afraid 
that | would break my one-piece rod. Every- 
thing ever said about the action and casting 
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The angling editor proves his contention 


power of a good one-piece split-bambow | 
so, all right; but the one point—unhand! 
ness—knocks them into a cocked. hat wie 
it comes to going fishing as mosi of us have 
to—in a rush. The short rod is the thing 
for such tfips. 

By pocket rod I mean a pocket rod: | 
not talking of one that you must car! 
your hand or one of “short-butt-lon 
construction,” which is the ideal rod, by 
way, for the average man; but [ am talsing 
of a rod with joints so short that you «2! 
slip the folded rod into your pocket or h 
bag and not be inconvenienced at al 
have several such rods, and many the 
they have given me glorious hours on st! 
and lake, when lacking them I per! 
would have been without fishing. 

I well remember setting out on a le 
trek, knowing I was going to be kept 
morning, afternoon and evening. I was 
a moment in two minds as to whether o1 
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Two of the angling editor’s home-built rods. 


| should take along a rod at all; but the 
habit of a lifetime is not so easily flouted. 
In the end the baby caster went into my 
bag and along with it a level-wind reel filled 
with new line together with a couple of 
plugs. I knew I was a fool, speaking gen- 
erally, but most of us are. Came an after- 
noon when I was “hung up” at a little jerk- 
vater junction far from anywhere. “No 
train until 6:30,” said the youthful depot 
igent, evidently glad for a chance to talk. 
Four hours I had. Of course there was a 
book in my bag, and I drew it forth intent 
upon forgetting my surroundings. The sight 
of the little rod-case suggested fishing; 
strange I hadn’t thought of it before. 

Going to the little office I stuck my head 
n the door, for the lad had retired when I 
failed to rise to his cast for conversation, 
and remarked, “That line of trees over there 
suggests water, and water suggests fishing, 
tho you don’t happen to know anything 
about it, I suppose.” 

“Bet your life I do,” came the swift an- 
swer; “I go fishing almost every night after 
my work here is done, and often I’m out 
there in the morning. Small creek,” he con- 
tinued, “but just alive with green-bass and 
every last one o’ them ready to take any- 
thing. I fish with a fly myself, tho I don’t 
know much about the game.” 

\ly heart warmed to him and I sat down 
and talkede fish for half an hour, showed 
him my baby rod and outfit, enjoying his 
enthusiasm to the full. Told him, of course, 
to stick to his fly-fishing, for it was more 
“sportsmanlike” than my method, tho I my- 
self used flies when I could, lifting him to 
a seventh heaven of delight. Then, giving 
him a couple copies of Outdoor Life I hap- 
pened to have with me, I set out for the line 
of trees which marked the course of the 
se? reek,” 

All the lad had said about the stream 
being alive with fish was actually true. It 
was a small-mouth stream de luxe. Natur- 
ally the fish did not run large, nothing above 
two pounds or so, for a populous stream is 
seldom a large-fish water you know. Such 
sport as I had! It was almost a fact that 
every cast resulted in a fish; actually five 
consecutive casts brought an equal number 
of bronze-back warriors to the shore. I had 
cast something like twenty-five times, play- 
ing and releasing more than half as many 
fish, when I hooked two at once, and the way 
that little rod bent and writhed was joy to 
the sport-loving soul o’ me. I brought them 
to shore all right, both o’ them, and was 
fully sorry I did not have a camera to 
record the victory. I kept track until I had 


wo 


The short one is a pocket rod 


landed, or rather released, something over 
twenty-five, when I lost count: You better 
believe the minutes sped in that piscatorial 
paradise, and all too soon I was compelled 
to hike for the box-like depot in order to 
make my train. 

Of course, the youthful agent was anxious 
to know of my success, and when I enthusi- 
astically unfolded the record of my doings 
his delight knew no bounds, for he was of 
that seldom ilk which can delight in an- 
other’s success. To his question as to what 
I did with the captures I replied that every 
one had been returned uninjured to the 
water. 

“You are a man!” he exclaimed admir- 
ingly, just as the coming train whistled in- 
quiringly, not knowing whether or not to 
stop at the hesitation station. He “flagged 
’em down,” I got on board and was whirled 
away to an evening engagement. I shall 
long remember his bright, kindly face, his 
enthusiasm for fly-fishing and his willingness 
to share ichthyic pleasure; but longest of 
all will I remember his “You are a man.” 
That fishing, that delightful experience I 
owe to the pocket-caster. 

I have tried out many materials, have 
built several pocket rods myself, using 
known and unknown woods, and I have been 
forced to the conclusion that the multiplicity 
of ferrules required in such a rod militates 
against action, proper action, where the ma- 
terial is wood; then, too, those rods are not 
strong enough for the work required, every 
ferrule being a point of weakness. Now I 
am not saying you can’t buy or build a safe, 
satisfactory rod, for you can; but what I 
am saying is that wood is not the best ma- 
terial in my estimation for a rod with joints 
of 12 inches and less. There is just one 
material that commends itself.to me, and 
that is steel. Now you have it, and probably 
some of you will land on me severely; but 
before you take off your coat and roll up 
your sleeves, pray bear in mind the sort of 
rod I am talking about—not a trunk rod, 
not a suit-case rod, but a veritable pocket- 
rod, one that will slip into an inside ceat- 
pocket and not appear conspicuous. 

In steel, properly speaking there are no 
ferrules, for the joints are of the same ma- 
terial as the rod, simply, in the better 
grades, a phospher bronze collar or ring 
around the rod at the point of the joint not 
over a quarter of an inch wide strengthen- 
ing the joint. Anyone can readily see how 
such a rod will have practically the same 
action thruout that one with longer joints 
possesses; in fact, I can’t see much differ- 
ence in the action of my steel coat-pocket 














The pocket caster comes in handy 
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rod and that of my regulation, well-built, 
three-joint steel, which sells for a pretty 
figure. Of course, the coat-pocket is a wee 
bit stiffer—that is bound to be—but it is 
actionable to a degree and wonderfully re 
sponsive to surge of fish. I can cast a plug 
with it, too; you better believe I can! When 
fishing I always forget it is a coat-pocket 
rod, it acts so well. Like homely people. 
once you get to like them you forget all 
about their looks. 

Now enters the question of length of 
joints and of rod. As to the joint, I would 
say 12 inches, or one foot, is about right, 
tho I possess one, built to order, with joints 
of but 9. However, the action of the 12-inch 
joint rod is better. Now the length of the 
rod. Well, there is little to say here. 1 
have said it so many times already in this 
department. In order that you may elimin 
ate weight and length, a 5-foot is all right, 
tho I prefer to have the extra 6 inches and 
make it 544; however, it does not work out 
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Pocket caster has action 

right for joints of 12 inches each. The 5 
foot rod cuts up into five joints of 12 inches 
each, and there you have it all nice and 
regular. If you are going to add the extra 
6 inches, you must have joints of 13 and a 
fraction inches, or six joints of 11 inches- 

which, after all, is not bad. Don’t so much 
matter about the length of joints other than 
the ease with which you can poke them into 
some inside coat pocket or corner of an 
already crowded hand-bag, for the number 
of joints in steel does not affect the action 
of the rod to any appreciable degree. That 
is the reason I am recommending it for ultra 
short joints above other material. 

I have experimented quite at length in 
what I have been pleased to term “go-light 
outfits,” both in casting and in fly-casting 
with the results as set forth above when it 
comes to the pocket-casting outfit. Such a 
rod will not be overly expensive; perhaps | 
should say need not be overly expensive, for 
you can have it built “de-lux” if you want 
it so. Some of the baby rods I possess are 
indeed low-priced for good, dependable tools 
and rods that have all the action and stand 
up qualities of grown-up casters. Don’t 
think of the pocket-rod as a child’s toy; it 
is not; it is a real he rod for he men fishers 
Insofar as I can see, those rods will do 
everything, stand up under anything, that 
the best of the long-jointed will. Now put 
that in your pipe and smoke it. If such a 
rod is not in your battery and you are a 
plug-thrower, see to it that Santa learns of 
your needs. 
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Letter No. 915—Winding Steel Rods 

Editor Angling Department:—I have never 
used any but bamboo rods, but after reading an 
article by Sheridan R. Jones, I ordered a steel 
one, and am considering getting a fly rod in the 
same material, and winding both with silk, in 
order to improve their appearance. What do 
you think of the idea? Do you think it would 
stiffen the fly rod too much for dry flies, bass 
bugs and spinners? What length would you ad- 
vise to use with about a ‘‘D’’ double tapered 
line? I noticed in the February number you 
mentioned celluloid varnishh How much would 
it take for the two rods, and should I use a 
first coat of shellac?—S. G. K., Ohio. 

Answer.—The steel rod is perfectly O. K. and 
I employ one a great deal, both for heavy fly 
fishing (knowing it will stand up under all sorts 
of grief) and a short one in bait casting. I 
much doubt the advisability of winding a steel 
with silk the whole length, not because you can’t 
do it, or because it will “‘stiffen’’ the rod too 
much, but because it calls for a deal of care and 
close application. However, if you have had 
considerable experience in winding, and can pro- 
duce a job that will not look “potchy,’ go to 
it. Have a care in applying the varnish that 
you do not flow it on too thickly. Spread well. 
If you use shellac first, be sure you select silk 
a shade or two lighter than the final color de- 
sired; shellac darkens the silk. I have recom- 
mended collodion-banana oil for first coat, equal 
parts of each, so often that it hardly seems 
necessary to do so again. You can get a pre- 
pared “first coat” from almost any dealer, and 
it is always better to use prepared dressings and 
varnishes, secured from men in the business, than 
undertake to make your own. A single can of 
varnish would be ample for two rods, I should 
think—certainly if you use a first coat. As to 
length of fly rod I would suggest a 9-foot as 
being about O. K. for a D line; indeed, a D 

will work well for anything from 8-6 to 9-6 
at -QO. W. S. 


Letter No. 916—Fly- Tying and Books On 


Editor Angling Department:—I am_ having 
trouble in placing the wings of my artificial 
flies so that they look natural. I have ‘Stream- 
craft” and ‘‘Fly-Tying” by Shipley, but neither 
seems to help me very much. Can you give me 
the names of some good books on the subject, 
or otherwise help me out? Is your book on 
fly-tying in print?—O. T. C., Ohio. 

Answer.—The two books you have on fly- 
tying are as good as anything to be procured 
in America—at least anything with which I am 
acquainted. You would find “The Natural Trout 
Fly and Its Imitation,” by Leonard West, a 


great help It is an English book published by 
William Potter, Liverpool, Eng., at about $5 
net, our money If you were fortunate enough 


to get hold of a copy of “Floating Flies and 
How to Dress Them,” by F. M. Halford, you 
would find it very helpful, but that book is out 
of print and only to be secured thru second-hand 
dealers Recently Stewart Kidd & Co. got out 
anew edition of “The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology,” 
by Alfred Ronalds, which you should have 
Think it can be secured thru Outdoor Life at 


the regular price, $5, plus postage. I am afraid 
I cannot help you much in the placing of the 
wings. Of course, you are tying “‘reverse”’ and 
building up a little cushion of thread or floss 
under the feather ends. There is only one way 
to learn how to place the wings naturally, and 
that is by steady experiment and practice. It is 
a good idea to carefully dissect a well-tied fly 
and note how the builder placed the wings. Am 
sorry my book is not published, for it might be 
t ou.—O. W. S 


of some help 


Letter No 917—Fly- Fishing Outfit 
Editor Angling Department:—I am a bait 
caster with good outfit, but plan to turn my 
attention to fly fishing this year. Am thinking 
of a steel and split-bamboo. Would you have 
the former S feet and the latter 9 feet? Which 
reel is the better? I plan to get a 


‘tion also Can one use eyed flies in 
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wet Do close windings stiffen a rod 
F Va 
Answer Undoubtedly such an 
ive in mind will prove 1 t] 
I y S y If I were 
I 1 ret both rods in 
1 ¢ t-bamboo uld 
S feet 6 inches As you apparently want 
these rods for general fishing, both bass and 
trout, I would say let the bamboo weigh 5! 
r 6 neces Of course, the steel ll t some: 
w t LV ] hinlk vhere one n 1 t, the 
9 t is a eete caste else being 
€ I { he € flies for ie 1 fist 
y Ti} 35 wang te t I e7 ider 
l in eved fly can be use for bot wet 
S t in glers today pr 


As to recommending one 
automatic reel above another, that is something 


ferring the eyed fly. 


entirely out of my province. I have been highly 
amused by certain letters which arrived’ recently 
from three men—users of automatics—each con- 
vinced that his reel was far and away the better, 
and no two used the same one! Fact is, those 
reels are made by men who understand fishing, 
and are made to fish with. No firm can stay in 
business and produce an article merely to sell. 
[ am sure whichever reel you select, you will 
be perfectly satisfied. You are right in select- 
ing a single action reel for the lighter rod, I 
think, for you must always have an eye out 
for balance, you know. Windings do stiffen a 
rod somewhat, but not enough to spoil action. 
I prefer the close windings, as it tends to long 
life and adds wonderfully to the beauty of a 
rod.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 918—Dry-Fly Fishing for Bass 

Editor Angling Department :—I want to catch 
a 4-pound bass to have mounted and hung on 
walls of my den, but tho I have used live bait, 
spinners, plugs, wet flies, bass bugs, feather 
minnows, etc., I have been unable to make con- 
nections. Think I will use dry flies. Have had 
more thrills with bass bugs than other lures. I 
have an 8-ounce 10-foot split-bamboo rod and 
single action reel. What size line shall I use, 
how waterproof it, as well as leader and flies? 
Where can I get a Telarana Nova leader? Give 
a list of six dry flies. Do the flies float? How 
do I cast, bass bugs on the surface and leave 
"em the re Am ordering St. John’s ‘Practical 
Fly Fishing”: name another book.—G. S. W., 
Ohio. 

Answer.—-As to your ambition to catch a 4- 
pound bass, I can only say, “There are others.’ 
I hope you may realize your ambition and that 
the fish may tip the scales (no pun intended) 
well above the 4-pound mark. What you say 
about thrills coming via bass bugs is in line 
with my own experience, tho I can’t see that it 
is any more thrilling than fishing with the 
feather minnow—that is, unless you sink the 
feather minnow with lead, as I saw a man doing 
the other day. With such a rod as you have, 
I presume a size E line will be O.K. As to 
waterproofing, well, the line is enameled and 
needs no waterproofing; neither does the leader. 
Should think you might get the Telarana Nova 
of some local dealer or look thru the pages of 
Outdoor Life for advertisement. The fly is 
treated with paraffin preparation, known by 
various names. Can be secured of any dealer, 
or look for firms in advertising pages of Out- 
door Life dealing in tackle. hardly know 
what six flies to recommend for bass fishing, 
as the dry fly is still in the experimental stages 
so far as bass are concerned. I honestly think 
you will find bass bugs and feather minnows 
more taking, or if you want simon-pure flies, 
use the wet patterns. Suppose we say Willow, 
Silver Doctor, Jock Scott, Royal Coachman, 
Evening Dun and Par Bell. Yes, in dry-fly 
fishing the fly is allowed to rest on the surface, 
and as bass prefer moving lures, I think the 
bass bugs are better. Cast bass bugs just as 
you do other flies, but retrieve with short, jerky 
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motion. There is no better practical book 
the question than the one you have selec 
You might add “Fine Art of Fishing,’ 
Camp, and there are others.—O. W. S 


Letter No. 919—The Pocket Fly Rod Agai: 


Editor Angling Department:—In one of 
articles some time last year you mentione 
four-piece rod which, notwithstanding the ex 
joint, was quite as efficient as the standard 
May I ask where I could secure such a rod, 
the length and weight you would recomm: 
Being in the timber business, which takes 
into places the other fellow seldom reaches, 
business being the primary object of these tri; 
it is not always convenient to be bothered wit 
a rod much too long to lay alongside of p: 
board. With such a rod as you describe, ther 
would be pleasure derived from the operation 
supplying the pan, absent when using a cedar 
shake or rod of the Deacon Jones type. Kind); 
bear in mind that the rod wanted would be p: 
ferred in about 8-foot length, so as to pack 
about 26-inch space—W. W. B., Wash. 

Answer.—The rod to which you refer was seli 
built, tho I am under the impression that nez arly 
every rod builder or tackle concern could sup; 
you with such a “Sunday” or pocket rod. Ay, 
course, you could have one built to order, your 
own specifications, which would add to the ex 
pense; or you can secure a stock, “machine- 
made” one, which will serve O. K. Abbey & 
Imbrie, 97 Chambers Street, New York, get out 
several such rods. Their “Tourist” is 7% feet 
long and weighs 6 ounces. You could get a 

“Leonard” from William Mills & Son, 27 Park 
Place, New York; length 9 feet, weight 5 
ounces, with joints of 17 inches, if I remember 
correctly, for something like $60. There you 
have the top and bottom price. Of course the 
action is not as perfect as that of the three- 
piece rod, as the three-piece rod is not as perfect 
as the one-piece—that goes without saying 
However, I think you will agree with me that 
the ferrules do not interfere with the action to 
any great extent if you secure a well-made fly 
rod. I am not recommending any particular 
inake, tho the more you pay the better the ma- 
terial and workmanship. The cheaper rods will 
render good and lasting service. As to length 
and weight, I would say from 8 to 9 feet, per- 
haps 8% for an average, with a weight of from 
5 ounces up to 7, the latter for heavy fishing. 
These little rods are “good medicine” all righ 
for the man who must go light and carry every: 
thing on his back. Some years ago my wile 
and I took a wilderness trip and carried two 
pocket fly rods, doing. heavy fishing, tramping 
all the while with everything on our backs, and 
those rods stood up without complaint.—O.W.S 
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Letter No. 920—Book for Eyed Flies 
Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
me where I can get a book for dry- flies? 
have looked everywhere, but have failed to find 
anything of the sort.—W. D., Mo. 
Answer.—There are a number of fly books on 
the market with compartments for dry-flies, like 
the “Common Sense,” I think it is called; clips 
for wet-flies and a compartment divided for dry- 
flies. Others have a box with cork strips to 
hold the flies; others with clips. Boxes are 
made for eyed flies, opening like a book, p: 
vided with room for six or eight dozen flies 
Certainly you have not studied tackle catal 
very carefully or you would have found som 
thing to fit your needs.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 921—A Number of Things 


Editor Angling Department :—Does “cellulo 
varnish” discolor winding silk? Are you 
onahaat with Caulk’s Cavity Lining, a denta 
preparation? Has a banana odor and acts 
varnish. Am sending you a bottle for try- 
You have mentioned somewhere Frazer’s tape: 
lines. Can you give me his address? I « 
tainly like those papers on the dry-fly; they 
just the thing we have needed to explain 
how to do it. Your explanations make the n 
ter very easy. You mention wax for fly ty 
and I am enclosing a bit of what is known 
“sticky-wax”; it never gets soft in_ hott 
weather. The next time you tie any flies, 
it and let me know how it works.—E. W. 
Md. 

Answer.—No, the celluloid varnish does 
darken windings—at least to the extent 
regular varnish does. As I have mentione 
number of times in the Fireside, I am us 
collodion banana oil, equal parts, as a first dre 
ing, and like it fine. I am not acquainted 
“Cavity Lining,’ but what you say about 
composition makes me believe it might W 
and await the arrival of the sample with inter 
The address of Mr. Perry D. Frazer is Rid 
wood, N. J., and he builds lines for love. Wr 
him direct for catalog and prices. Am glad 
deed you like the papers on the dry-fly. I 
thought to bring them to a speedy conclus 
but so many letters come asking for their c 
tinuation that they still run on. The mater 
I have ‘organized’? would supply the magaz 
for 1924 if thought wise. The “sticky-w 
seems a wee bit hard now, but I certainly 
try it out with interest—O. W. S 
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lake a KODAK with you 


You'll find plenty of opportunity for 
a Kodak on your hunting trip. And there 
are no game laws to stop the shot. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Hastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Me Kodeé city 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AVING in the previous chapter given 

the results of testing an English mag- 
num, mostly with Sweeley ammunition, in 
this chapter we will take up what might be 
termed an American magnum, but which we 
term a Super 12. In this instance the gun 
tested is a Super Fox, the only shotgun of 
its kind made in America at this time. 

[his gun, in its boring, was designed by 
KE. M. Sweeley, following experimental bor- 
ing of a trap barrel by himself and by the 
Ithaca Gun Company. Sweeley’s trap gun 
had 32-inch barrel, chambered for 2%4-inch 
shell, overbored at the breech to about .750, 
tapered thence for half its length to about 
.740, thence running straight to the choke. 
Just what the choke dimensions were in 
length of taper and constriction we do not 
know. The original design of cone was to 
have it with a square rise, the same as in 
the old brass shell guns. Sweeley modified 
that cone after the gun was bored, and also 
tapered the barrel forward as noted. Swee- 
ley pronounced his barrel, after finishing it 
to suit his notions, as being worth a thou- 
sand dollars. 

In his design for a new barrel or a new 
gun Sweeley decided that it should be cham- 
bered for 3-inch cases, chambering tight, 
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No. 1—Super X, 1% ounces N $ shot; dis 
unce 40 yards; 30-inch circle; pattern 148, 
S? per ce Fox special gu 


AN AMERICAN SUPER 12. 


and bore about .745. He decided that the 
cone ought to be beveled down so as not to 
leave a sharp edge, but should practically 
have a square rise. His chambering was to 
run from about .800 at the breech to .790 
at the upper end of the chamber. The bore 
was to be .745 up to the choke, for he did 
not consider his tapered lower section of 
absolute necessity. 

The Fox Company decided to take up the 
boring of barrels after the Sweeley design, 
and their troubles started immediately. All 
this happened about three years ago, when 
Ballistics of the Shotgun first began to ap- 
pear in Outdoor Life. The first thing to be 
discarded was the square cone. It was not 
found to be practical for the reason that 
shell cases by different manufacturers or 
even by the same maker differed somewhat 
in length, and if the chamber was to end in 
practically a square rise, the cases must be 
absolutely of the same length. Furthermore, 
shells were found to be stretching a little 
under pressure—gas and shot pressure just 
ironed them out. Allowance had to be made 
for this stretching. Askins had been one of 
those who had preached a square cone; he 
had a chamber cut with such a cone and 
tried it out to his satisfaction, cutting the 
cases off until they were just right. With 
one certain load patterns ran very high, but 
the moment the load varied, either by using 
more powder, more shot, a heavier crimp or 
what not, patterns fell off badly. Reluctantly 
he gave up the square cone as not being 
adapted to factory or the general run of 
ammunition. For the square cone the Fox 
Company then substituted their regular cone. 

The chambering was also found to be too 
tight at the muzzle, and had to be modified 
several thousandths of an inch. Some fifty 
guns were cut with the tight chamber, which 
is undoubtedly correct in principle, but all 
of these afterward had to be rechambered 
because it was found that another make of 
shell was a little larger than the first one 
used, fitting altogether too tight. Sweeley 
had specified a choke length or taper of 6 
inches, with a constriction of .050. The Fox 
Company soon learned that a 6-inch length 
of choke would not work, and they gradually 


HAND LOADS AND FACTORY AMMUNITION 


shortened it down to 4% inches, at the same 
time maintaining the constriction of .050. 


Sweeley had planned to use 1% ounces of 
shot in a gun of this kind, driving the shot 
at perhaps 100 feet higher than normal 
velocity. The gun was intended to be used 
with Sweeley loads or some other hand 
loads. The first gun cut after the modified 
Sweeley design by the Fox Company was 
placed in the hands of Askins, who decided 
that 144 ounces of shot was not enough fo: 
a gun of this bore and weight. Experiment: 
ing with the Sweeley loads, he found that 
the gun could be made to throw 1% ounces 
of shot, or even 1% ounces on a pinch. His 
favorite duck load became 200 pellets of 
No. 4 shot, nearly 1 7-16 ounces, loaded in 
a shotmold. With naked shot and its higher 
pressures this load was cut to 190 to 195 
pellets. 

Experimental work with this first Super 12 
developed such remarkable patterns and at 
the same time the gun proved to be so 
effective on waterfowl that the Fox Com- 
pany decided to produce the gun in quan- 
tities. Other guns were sent to Askins to 
be tested, some double, and others single- 
barrel trap guns. All threw patterns of well 
above 80 per cent. The Fox Company now 
imported a lot of heavy double tubes, which 
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No. 2—Super X, 1% ounces; 180 pellet 
No. 4 shot; distance 50 yards; 30-inch cit 
pattern 132, 73 per cent. Teal duck dr 
about in proportion to pattern. 
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Plover 50-80 
Jack Snipe 65 
Ruffed Grouse 75 
Quail 75 
Mallard 75 
Black Duck 75 
Prairie Chicken 75 
Dove 85 
Blue Bill 110-140 
Wild Goose 110-125 
Red Head 120 
Canvasback 145 


Distress LOADS of 
SHOTGUN QU PONT POWDERS 


| DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS _ 











12 GAUGE 072 ||16GAUGE oz | 20GAUGE oz | SHO 
Kind of Game || prams sHot| DRAMS sHoT| DRAMS SHOT Ail cu 
Turkey || } | | 
Geese | 3% |I] 2% |1] 2% | % 
Brant | re) | = 
Large Ducks ||} 3% (|I-%) 2% | 1 2% 
Medium Ducks] | ; | 
Grouse " | 5 F 4 | , 7 | 
“tT: atrie Chicken |} % 6 “vu | “% 
N TESTS of millions of loads, ca aan 
|_ Rabbits | 3 lie} 2% [1 % 1% 


du Pont Powder averages 4% Small Ducks) | 


greater velocity (greater effective Pheasants i 3% ive 2, | 1) 2 
range); 6% better pattern (more = |p“, —| 
even spread of shot), and 10% less Supe 1E 1 }-_ - 
, P ) " Woodcock (| 3 [or] 2% | 1 Mm | % 
breech pressure (greater margin of —|_ShoreBirds}) ire) os | |, | 
sof “ReedsRail Birds || 3 | 1 | 24 |1) IM | % 
safety). “Trapshooting| 3 [1% %% | 1] 2% 
. BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS If BALLISTITE ( dense) Powder is desired order by grains. 
A comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Load$ 
& CO., Inc. DRAMS GRAINS DRAMS GRAINS 
. hee 3'4 equivalent to 28 2'4 equivalent to 20 
Sporting Powders Division 3M : 20 wy 18 


24 2 10 
ilmi 2% . 22 1% 14 
Wilmington, Delaware * In 12-Gauge loads only, Use No 2 Shot 








EASURING the flight of birds is not an 
exact science but most authorities 
agree that a wild goose will average a rate 
Ss of from 110 to 125 feet per second. A 
12-gauge shell loaded with 314 drams 
du Pont Powder, 1% ounces No. 2 chilled 
shot, gives an average velocity of 736 feet 
per second at 40 yards. 


SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 
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Fox Guns are 
“Hand-Made’” 
by Experts 


HE Fox Gun is not a product 

of hurry-up, large-quantity ma- 
chine production; Fox methods of 
manufacturing arein sharp contrast 
to the speed-at-any-price systems 
of many present-day factories. 


Every Fox Gun represents not 
days, but weeks of patient, pains- 
taking craftsmanship—weeks 
wherein each minutest operation is 
the subject of devoted attention from 
gunsmiths skilled in their tasks by 
many years of experience. There 
are in the Fox shops many crafts- 
men who have devoted their whole 
lives to the making of fine guns— 
men with twenty, thirty and forty 
years’ training in their chosen work. 


Although the most highly per- 
fected machinery is used in its 
manufacture, the Fox is not a 
‘‘machine-made” gun, for each gun 
receives many hours of expert hand 
work in fitting and finishing — the 
only way to produce atruly accurate 
and high-grade gun. No amount of 
labor is spared to make the Fox 
“The Finest Gun in the World.” 
To the connoisseur, the results are 
immediately apparent in the per- 
formance, appearance and durability 
of the finished gun. 


You will be interested in the Fox 
catalogue of fine guns. Tell us 
where to send your copy. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4654 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
THE SUPER - FOX— 


America’s Greatest Duck Gun 


is fully described in an interest- 
ing booklet. i 


Ask for your copy. 
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when made up turned out guns weighing 
about 9 pounds, all with 32-inch barrels. 
As these guns began to come thru, the com- 
pany found themselves in another predica- 
ment. Askins’ experimental work had all 
been accomplished with De Luxe and No. 93 
Du Pont powders. It was soon learned that 
nobody could obtain these powders for hand 
loading, and no ammunition company would 
produce the 3-inch cartridge for which the 
gun was designed. Sweeley loads with 
which the guns had largely been tested were 
entirely unavailable, and the Fox Company 
was up against a stiff problem in securing 
loads to fit their gun. 

Meantime the Super X cartridges had 
made their appearance, loaded by the West- 
ern Cartridge Company. It was learned that 
the Super Fox shot these shells extraordi- 
narily well, perhaps better than any other 





No. 3 
tance 55 yards; pattern 118 in 30-inch circle, 


Super X, 1% ounces No. 4 shot; dis- 


65 per cent. Ring-neck is drawn over-size. 
gun. In preference to putting a gun on the 
market for which no loads were obtainable, 
either in factory ammunition or in hand 
loads of the proper kind, the Fox Company 
decided to chamber for the Super X a cart- 
ridge 2%4 inches long. Percentages with 
this cartridge ran above 80, and with one 
gun as high as an 87 per cent average for 
both barrels, average taken of ten rounds 
to the barrel. The Fox Company was fairly 
satisfied, but Askins was not. He had a 
gun chambered for 3-inch cases which would 
not shoot a shorter shell to any advantage, 
a gun bored .745, normal shot charge 136 
ounces or more. He finally induced the 
Western Cartridge Company to bring out 
3-inch Record shells loaded with No. 93 
powder and 1%8 ounces of No. 4 shot, also 
6s and 2s in like charges. Average pres- 
sures with this load ran 44 tons and aver- 
age velocities 1,020 foot-seconds, and since 
the powder was almost perfectly fitted in 
burning pressures, both velocities and pres- 
sures ran very evenly. 

In the cartridges furnished Askins the 
loads ran 190 to 192 pellets of No. 4 shot 
to the shell, and patterns ran in Askins’ gun 
160 for one barrel and 162 for the other— 
average of ten shots. The patterns held up 
well at longer ranges, shooting close to 100 
pellets in the 30-inch circle at 60 yards. A 
full season’s work on ducks with this load 
indicated that it was a killing charge at 
very long ranges. Single ducks shot on the 
water (a sure test of a load) stopped right 
there at 60 yards, and often up to 75. Birds 
in the air required a minimum of lead, for 
the load was very fast. 

The Fox Company now had _ something 
definite to work to—a fixed cartridge which 
could always be obtained in any quantity 
from the factory. Since the load was 10 
pellets under what they had planned for 
their .745-bore, they decided to reduce the 
bore to .740. From 18 inches down to 9 
inches from the muzzle this gun ran .738, 
at 8 inches it enlarged to .7385, 7 inches 
ts .739, 4 inches .738, 3 inches 
.720, 1 inch .708, muzzle .694 


.730, 2 inches 


—a total constriction of .045 in a 4% ine} 
choke. Patterns with one gun so bored rap 
88 per cent, but the average gun shot aljoy 
like the one Askins had from 83 to 85 per 
cent. 

In charging the 3-inch Record case 
190 pellets instead of 200, the Western 
ridge Company doubtless took into 
sideration the fact that many guns of \ 
ent makes were already chambered f 
inch shells, and the owners would be 
to take advantage of the new 3-inch a 
nition, while at the same time the 
might not have the strength of the 9-; 
Fox. As it is, the load is probably the 
that has ever been issued by an Am: 
factory for 12-bore guns. 

The best run of patterns secured fron 
of these Fox guns was shot at the fa: 
and is as follows: 30-inch circle, 40 
from the muzzle, load 34 grains of De [uy 
powder, 200 No. 4 shot; patterns—168, |8¥ 
176, 180, 172, 167, 163, 187, 189, 171; 
highest of these patterns shows 94.5 pei 
cent, the lowest 81.5, the average 88 per 
cent. Perhaps no higher run of patterns 
were ever secured from a 12-bore gun thirow 
ing 200 pellets of No. 4 shot. The averag 
velocity of this load was 1,005 feet as co 
pared with 1,019 feet for 43 grains of No. % 
and 195 pellets of 4s. 

One other fact ought to be stated in r 
gard to the Super Fox gun before going in‘ 
pattern and other ballistic performance: 
In experimenting with chambering it was 
learned that guns chambered nearly or quit 
an inch shorter than the length of case, 
Parker fashion, showed the best and closes! 
patterns. Such chambering was_ therefore 
adopted for the Fox Super 12. In making 
these experiments it was learned that near!) 
all guns shoot better when chambered short. 
and some guns, it was found, did their best 
work when chambered a quarter of an incl 
shorter than the shell. The safe rule, how- 
ever, is not to allow the crimp to unfold 
into the cone more than an eighth of an 
inch, and this style of chambering was 
adopted. 

The patterns which are illustrated for this 
chapter were nearly all shot previous to the 
advent of the 3-inch Record Super X shell, 
and are with the original Super X contain 
ing 180 to 182 pellets of No. 4 shot. All 
of these loads, however, were transferred b) 
Askins to 3-inch Record cases, wads, powder 
and shot being simply transferred so as to 
fit the loads to a gun chambered for 3-inc! 
shells. With these transferred loads we are 
giving a run of patterns shot at different 
distances, in succession, one load to ea 
distance. 

Special Fox, load 43 grains No. 93, li 
pellets No. 4 shot, Record case, factory ! 
transferred. 


40 yds., pattern in 30-in. 154, per cent 895 
50 yds., pattern in 30-in. 134, per cent 744 
55 yds., pattern in 30-in. 118, per cent (5. 
60 yds., pattern in 30-in. 97, per cent 54 
70 yds., pattern in 30-in. 65, per cent 


For the heavier loads, as indicating a 
what gun and load should do, we will ¢\v 
a copy of some of the experimental work 
conducted by the ballistic engineer of 
Western Cartridge Company. In reading 
the figures as copied from report of th: 
gineer, V. & P. stands for Velocity and !’res 
sure gun regularly used for taking vel: 
and pressures. Fox Heavy means a 
Fox taken from stock, and Fox Lig 
standard bored Fox gun: 


Du Pont 93, Lot 24. 
Shot 4c—184 pellets = 1% oz. 
Wads—, *4, 34 B.E. on all load 
For velocity and pressure, 5 shots. 
Pressure on powder, 78 lbs. 


Powder 








c & 
3 S 3 
o= =§ n> Pres. Lbs. in 2 
fn fre fry £2) Mean Min. Max. 
184 1014 47 8871 7908 9140 
) 991 26 8804 7863 9095 
1002 19 8915 7684 10147 
) 996 40 9587 8467 10214 
Load—40 Grains, 184 Pellets, 4¢ Shot 
Fox Heavy Fox Light 
V.&P. Right Left Right Left 
113 148 #141 #101 += # 123 
143 159 156 141 128 
162 143 154 146 = 129 
106 150 141 142 = 127 
133 153 164 131 #4116 
131 151 I51 132 195 
Per Cent 412 $2.2 822 719 684 
[oad—40 Grains, 190 Pellets, 4c Shot 
146 171 169 153 155 
148 160 14 171 ~=# 101 
141 143. 167 = 133 143 
158 166 156 149 140 
lesz 15] * . 132 
145 158 160 152 += 136 
Per Cent 76.3 83.4 83.9 79.7 71.7 
Load—-40 Grains, 195 Pellets, 4c Shot 
156 148 172 138 = 132 
144 153 175 155 140 
138 100 164 157° 121 
157 133 162 134 = 161 
133 139 142 172 ~= = 137 
145 135 163 151 138 | 
Cent 74.3 69 83.6 77.5 70.8 
lLoad——40 Grains, 200 Pellets, 4c Shot 
14 151 165 14 = £143 
162 168 180 132 158 
Is? «650 «61ST 0 DOSS 
152 162 169 = 167 . 
171 142 * 121 123 
158 155 168 140 138 
Cent eo Us BY Wz 69 
load—40 Grains, 210 Pellets, 4c Shot 
162 156 
150 38165 
150 =162 
° 152 
154 159 
ent Toa Ta 
id--38 Grains, 200 Pellets, 4c Shot 
176 §=164 
186 184 
167 155 
167 169 
168 187 
173-172 
ent 86.5 86 
41 Grains, 200 Pellets, 4c Shot 
165 159 
161 152 
159 170 
180 168 
150 75 
163 165 
nt 81.5 82.4 


Charge Powder, 40 Grains 














F 
licates patterns which were shot off | 
target. fault of the marksman. 


attern burst. 


load selected by the Western Cart- 
Company for their regular Super X | 
; practically that shown in the first | 
10)-184-4 








} 
| 
| 
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tho, of course, it is loaded | } 
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From woodchuck to 
bear—a Savage for 
every kind of game. 











Model ’99—Note the hammerless, 
solid breech. Nothing can get in to 
jam that powerful action. Built 
for .22 hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30; 
-300; .303. 























-- handles fast, holds steady 


as a rock— 


You can depend on the smooth, sure 
action of a Savage. It functions right. 
And accuracy—the most important 
thing in any rifle. You can’t beat a 
Savage for deadly, lasting accuracy. 

And it’s light—a Savage high-power 
doesn’t carry an extra ounce—but it’s 
proportioned and hung to hold as steady 
as a rock. 

This perfect balance is always the 
same. For the Savage magazine is of the 
box type—full or empty—its balance is 
unchanged. 


A Savage for every kind of 
American game 

-22 hi-power. The amazing Imp— 
ideal for woodchuck, fox and wolf. Ac- 
curate at long and unknown ranges. 
30-30. The choice of many seasoned 
hunters for deer and medium size game 
at moderate ranges. 


303. A hard, knockdown _hitter— 







AVAGIE 


The Savage Sporter—bolt-action 
23-inch round barrel, 
stock, varnish finish, pistol grip, open sporting 
sigh‘s, five-shot detachable box magazine. 


has dropped deer, bear and caribou for 
20 years. 

-250-3000. An all-around rifle. Ter- 
rific speed and accuracy make it the gun 
for mountain sheep, goats, and deer at 
extreme ranges. 

-300. Delivers a crashing blow that 
will drop the great Alaskan brown bear 
in his tracks. Powerful enough for any 
American game. 

And the Savage .22s—the Sporter— 
the new bolt-action repeating .22—the 
gilt-edge accuracy of the finest target 
rifle built into a sporting model. Or the 
slide-action, Model ’14—every feature 
originally and distinctively Savage— 
sturdy and accurate. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write direct for 
our interesting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 168 Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 





2? 


t repeating rifle. 
genuine American walnut 





Savage manufactures ammunition for every 
Savage high-power rifle. Savage ammunition is 
advised for use with Savage high-power rifles. 
Savage is now also manufacturing other well- 
known cartridges. Look for the Savage Red Box. 




















Dept. A. 


HEISER 


IS THE 


ORIGINAL 


Maker of Genuine 


Custom Hand Made 
Quick Draw Holsters 
Safety Shoulder Holsters 
Indestructible Gun Cases 
All Leather Fishing Rod Cases 
Fly Books, Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, 
Chaps 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. 
Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 
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She 
nMAN 


SHOE — 





Style No. 65 


A Real 
He-Man Shoe! 


In camp—near woods and stream 
—every unit in your equipment 
must be dependable. And the 
experienced camper knows that 
Herman Shoes can be counted 
upon to do their full duty. 


Made on the genuine Munson last, 
strong and sturdy—Herman Shoes 
are ready not only for the hardest 
service, but also to keep your 
feet always comfortable and ‘‘at 
ease’’! 

There’s a dealer near you who 

sells Herman’s Shoes. Send for 


his name and a FREE copy of 


the newest Herman catalog 


Joseph M. Herman Shoe Company 
Dept. L, Millis, Mass. 


Makers of over 4,000,000 pairs 
of shoes for the U.S. Govt. 
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No. 4—Pattern Super X, 1% ounces; 180 pel- 
lets No. 4 shot; distance 60 yards; Fox Super 


12 gun; pattern in 30-inch circle 97, 
in 24- inch 86, 47.7 per cent. 


54 per cent; 


in other sizes of shot. 
loaded in the Field Shell, 2°4-inch. Their 
Super X Record cartridge is close to the 
one shown in the second series—40-190-4c. 
It probably contains a grain or two more 
powder. This load shot well in all the 
guns, V. & P. heavy Fox and standard Fox. 
An odd thing about the standard Fox was 
that the left barrel proved to be over-choked 


ie cartridge is 


| and shot a poorer pattern than the right, 


which had considerably less constriction. A 
load built especially for the big Fox, it 
seemed, should contain 200 pellets of shot, 
the powder varying somewhere between 38 
and 41 grains of No. 93. One barrel of the 


| heavy Fox threw a bursted pattern and then 








went off for a short time. This happens 
every now and then in testing out guns, due 
to an accumulation of lead or other cause. 
We usually clean out a barrel with a scratch 
brush when anything like this happens, but 
they do things differently at a factory. 

We will now give a Western Cartridge 
Company ballistic test with a few loads fur- 
nished by Askins and tested by the com- 
pany: 

Gun and load tested by Western Cartridge 
Company; load furnished by Chas. Askins; 
gun, Super Fox; powder, No. 93 Du Pont, 
42 grains; charge pellets shot, 190; shot 


e NoS 





No. 5—Super X, 1% ounces No. 4 shot; dis- 
tance 70 yards; pattern in 30-inch 61, 34 per 
cent. Duck is supposed to be 24 inches long in 
flight. 


size, 4c; patterns, 127, 157, 167, 156, 180— 
average 157 = 82.6 per cent. 

Powder, De Luxe, 34 grains; shot pellets, 
190; size, 4c; patterns, 174, 170, 172, 172, 
154—average 168 = 88.4 per cent. 

Powder, De Luxe, 35 grains; pellets ,195; 
size, 4c; patterns, 153, 175, 176—average 


| 168 = 86.1 per cent. 


Fred Kimble’s home-made powder; load, 
4 drams 1% ounces 4c; patterns, 155, 147, 
152, 155, 147—average 152 = 82.1 per cent. 


Loads Tested for Velocity and Pressur: 
Average velocity 43 grains No. 93 and 200 

No. 4c, 992 foot-seconds. 

Average pressure 43 grains No. 93 and 200 

No. 4c, 7,347 foot-pounds. 

Average velocity 35 grains De Luxe, 190 

No. 4c, 1,018 foot-seconds. 

Average pressure 35 grains De Luxe, 190 

No. 4c, 7,112 foot-pounds. 

Pressures in pounds are reduced to tons, 
if anyone is curious to do that, by dividing 
the number of pounds by 2,240—the Ene. 
lish ton as used by all our ballistic engi 
neers. 

We will close this chapter by giving ih 
most remarkable series of patterns secured 
from any 12-gauge gun in the tests so far 
made. This gun was a Fox single-barre] 
trap gun, over-bored to about .749, and very 
heavily choked. 

e Nob. 





No. 6—Distance 
in 30-inch 65, 
per cent. 


70 yards; 
36 per cent; 
The duck would be killed in almos: 
any position within the pattern. 


Fox gun; pattern 
in 24-inch 47, 26 


Fox Trap Gun—Load, 46 grains No. 93 
Du Pont, 215 No. 4c, Record 3-inch shell, 
Sweeley No. 4 mold, one brass wad, 2 C. B. 
072, 1 BLE. % inch, 24 and 30-inch circles, 
40 yards: 

Round 1—Pattern in 24-in., 161; 30-in., 200 
Round 2—Pattern in 24-in., 167; 30-in., 194 
Round 3—Pattern in 24-in., 156; 30-in., 192 
Round 4—Pattern in 24-in., 174; 30-in., 203 
Round 5—Pattern in 24-in., 170; 30-in., 198 
Round 6—Pattern in 24-in., 161; 30-in., 190 
Round 7—Pattern in 24-in., 155; 30-in., 194 
Round 8—Pattern in 24-in., 177; 30-in., 204 
Average in 24-in., 1644 = 76 per cent. 
Average in 30-in., 197% = 91.6 per cent. 

This was a freak barrel. It afterward 
proved that it would not handle ordinary 
loads or any loads except a very heavy shot 
charge at low velocity. We are merely giv- 
ing it as an example of what may be done 
with a shotgun in the way of patterns when 
nothing else is considered. With a load of 
500 No. 7% shot this barrel made an average 
of 432. Barrel was chambered for 2%-inch 
shells and shot with 3-inch. This barre! 
was afterwards discarded. It had a tremen- 
dous choke—just what constriction we do 
not know. 





Sporting Springfields 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issue 
of “Arms and the Man” Major Whelen 
recommended having the stock such as is 
now furnished on the Model 1922 U. S. .22 
long rifle fitted to the U. S. .30-caliber 
Model 1903 at time of purchase, if one co! 
templated finishing it over into a sporting 
model anyhow, as complete rifle exclusive 
of the micrometer rear sight would then 
cost only about $41, where otherwise the) 
may cost that much or even more for stock 
and fitting alone. Harvey JONES 
Ohio. 








Gun Talks--No. 44. 


Chauncey Thomas 





( NE of the hardest things to arrange, 
with as near perfect general satisfac- 
on as is practical, pertains to handicaps. 
{s has been stated many times, a target 
satisfactory for all needs is yet to be de- 
sicned or invented. And much the same 
ing might be said of handicapping. Take 
certain number of shooters, and no two 
ire exactly equal in skill. If they are to 
oot in competition against each other on 
fair and equal basis it is obvious that 
something must artificially be added to the 
poorer scores or something thus taken from 
the best scores. The question is: how is it 
be done? 

One of the best systems is to have every 
man handicap himself. Then he is the sole 
judge and has no one to blame but himself. 
This system is, of course, well known and 
s used every day in the old and large shoot- 
ing clubs, but there are many thousands of 
shooters, some far from rails, who do not 
know how to apply the system, hence a brief 


{0 be 


mention of it here. 
Say a man shoots about 80, and 100 is 
yerfect. The shooter takes to himself a 


handicap of 20. Now, if he judges himself 
iright, and shoots just 80, his usual average, 
has a score of 100, naturally. But say 

shoots 85, then his score would be 105. 
But as 100 is the limit, he must then deduct 
the extra 5, not from the 105, but from 100, 
ind this gives him a score of 95. On the 
ther hand, say he takes a handicap of only 
10, to avoid this extra, and shoots 85, then 
his score is 85 plus the 10 handicap, hence 
lis total score is 95. 

[his is a very fair system, perhaps about 
the best one yet originated. It has one de- 
fect, and that is that if the shooter can count 
his total score as he shoots it, he can thus 
fire a poor shot or two intentionally and thus 
keep his score from reaching the total of 
105, hence avoid the deduction of 5 from 
100, leaving 95. Say, for example, he has 
taken the handicap of 20, and has fired eight 
perfect shots. Now his score stands 80 plus 
20 handicap, hence a perfect score. Then 
two more shots off the target gives him a 
perfect score. But this encourages poor 
shooting and is against the spirit of the 
shoot. which is that each shot must be fired 
the best the shooter knows how. To fire 
those two shots off the target, or to get an 

» make the score perfect, is an indirect 

n of cheating, and for which the shooter 

mself can hardly be blamed, for it is the 

ilt of the handicap system rather than of 
shooter himself. The best way to over- 
ne this is not to call the shooters score 
it by shot as fired; and of course if he 
nnot then know, either by calling or via 
telescope, what his score is as it de- 

. elops, he must naturally do the best he 
for all ten shots, be the total what it 
This method of handicapping is prac- 
with iron sights over ranges too far to 
the bullet holes and with no markers or 
pes to spot with. On the other hand, 

h no marker calling shots and with no 

pe spotting shots, the finest scores can- 

be made. Thus one has no basis on 
ch to judge the wind, fur example. One 
’ thus make a fine group to the wind- 
| of the 10-ring when just one hint that 
s shots were going too far to one side 
ld have resulted in 9 out of 10 of the 
ip being well centered in the black. So 
system of handicapping is perfect. 
e pistol and revolver work outdoors (for 
: not practical in a gallery) I have found 
experience that the following system 
ks about the best of all I know, but it 
msiderable trouble to keep track of and 
leads to disputes unless worked on a 


—~— oa a 
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PICKIN’ DUCKS 


*“*Golly! Look at dis, Mis- 
tah Bill! 


busted cl’ ar through — dat 


Dose 6’s done 










Infallible shuah am de gol- 


shootinest powder.”’ 


HERCULES 


INFALLIBLE “EC 


HERCULES POWDER co. 
903 King Street 


Wilmington Delaware 













THE CARBIDE 
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HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 
A Spot Light Worn on the Head 


Powerful white light, will not blow out, leaves both hands free, 
and costs less than one cent an hour to operate. Double Lens 
interchangeable from wide spread light to narrow beam, or can be 
darkened instantly. Note the hinged Bull’s Eye lens and Darken- 
ing Door. Reflector 34-inch, highly nickeled. Leather head etrap 
fits any hatorcap. Generater automatic hooks over a belt, pocket, 
or top of trousers. Gas hose Non-Kinkable worn under the coat. 
Sold by Sporting Goods and Hardware dealers; $8.50 for single lens type, or $9.75 for 
double lens type. You can order direct, we pay postage, also ship C.0.D. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Manufactured by us 24 years. 


Free catalog with wonderful testimonials sent on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., *S%:,25e'""" CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Big Game Hunting 


By Maj. Townsend Whelen 
A Practical Handbook 


—Price, Fifty Cents 





‘Big Game 
for py , ; 
the Nina ne Hunting 


Majer Townsend Ws, 





olen 


Major Whelen is regarded as the unchallenged 


leader among American rifle authorities, and 
his book, “The American Rifle’ (price $6), 
has long been the ‘bible’ of riflemen and 
hunters. Without hesitation, then, he was 
selected to write on “Big Game Hunting” 
for the Recreation Outdoor Library. Under 


separate headings Major Whelen explains the 
necessary preparations for a trip—the cloth- 
ing, footwear, belts and rucksacks. He out- 
lines the best rifles for each purpose, giving 


range and accuracy. He discusses the vari- 
ous main classes of American big game— 
white-tailed deer and woods hunting in gen- 


eral, mule deer and coast hunting, elk, moose, 
caribou, big horn sheep, Rocky Mountain 
goats and mountain hunting, black bears and 
grizzlies. The check lists of equipment, 
cooking utensils and “‘grub,’”’ as well as a 
list of the most useful books on the subject, 


make up an “appendix”? which alone will be 
worth the cost of this handbook. Well illus- 
trated, including many sketches of game- 


tracks, it is complete and thorough. 


Sent Postpaid for Fifty Cents. 
**Big Game Hunting’’ and four big 25-cent 
issues of Outers’-Recreation—$1.00 


OUTERS’-RECREATION 


504 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


“‘Beat the Other 
Fellow to It’’ 


That’s just what you can do if you 
are equipped with a Hardy ‘‘Auto 
Bandit Holster.’’ 




















This holster is designed to be worn under the 
coat or can be attached to the steering wheel 
of your auto ready for instant use. 


Send stamp for descriptive folder 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St. DENVER, COLO. 











Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 


| bull. 
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blackboard, which is not always practical 
either. Thus— 

Start all the shooters at the same distance. 
Every time one hits the bull he takes one 
step backwards; every time he misses the 
bull he takes one step forward nearer the 
The next shoot he starts where he 
left off before. Now then, let’s see how it 
works out on paper here. Take two men as 
the simplest example, 20 yards from the 
target. First round, Good hits and goes 
back to 21 yards; Poor misses and steps up 
to 19 yards. They fire the second round. 
Good hits again and steps back to 22 yards; 
Poor misses again and steps up to 18 yards. 
Third round, Good misses and steps up to 
21 yards; Poor hits and steps back to 19 
yards. Thus in due time Good is sure to 
get back to some point where he hits and 
misses each about half the time; hence he 
steps up and back a yard at a time—back, 
say, between 60 and 66 yards. And in due 
time Poor gets close enough—say 10 yards— 
so that he, too, is stepping back and forth, 
say, between the 9 and the 12-yard line. As 
then both Good and Poor are hitting and 
missing the bull about an equal number of 
times, their relative distances from the bull 
is about as near right as is practical to 
ascertain them. 

But say Good deliberately misses his first 
five shots so as to get up to 15 yards; then 
all he can do is to hit the bull six times 
anyway, and he is back where he started, at 
20 yards. Meanwhile Poor has shot the best 
he could and is on the 12-yard line. The 
next shoot Good begins at 20 yards and Poor 
at 12 yards; and Poor at this distance is 
hitting half the time. Now if Good hits 
over half the time, he automatically puts 
himself farther from the target, yard by 
yard, so he gains nothing by deliberately 
missing to get closer to the bull, for each 
successful shot takes him back again. And, 
of course, the same thing applies to Poor. 

The two need, of course, not shoot in 
rotation. Good can shoot his string and 
take his ticket number, say “55,” which 
means the 55-yard line for him to begin on 
next time. And the same with all the other 
shooters. The longer the shoot goes on, the 
more even is this system of handicapping, 
especially if the record goes on from day to 
day and from month to month. After a day 
or so the shooters are pretty well stationed, 
each in the short distance back and forth 
where he hits the bull half the time—or 
make it the 10-ring in place of the bull if 
so desired. The main idea is to step forward 
one yard with every miss and back one yard 
with every hit. 

Now this system has its merits even if one 
shoots alone. One of the best things about 
it is that one can thus have sort of automatic 
scoring without the use of targets, markers 
and all that. A tin can will do nicely for a 
bull’s-eye, especially if tied to a string and 
hung like a reformed horse thief; or better 
yet, if it can be had readily, is a sheet of 
steel that will ring when hit. Then each 
man can have his sign, and leave it in place 
when he quits the range to let another shoot, 
and the relative positions of those private 
signs, like stakes with different colored flags 
to them, or even different colored rags tied 
over a rock, on the ground. The rival shoot- 
ers can be depended on to see’ if he steps 
his paces as he should, back for a hit or 
forward for a miss. 

This is also a good scheme to work if one 
shoots alone, and especially for a beginner. 
It will also tell pretty correctly the relative 
accuracy of two or more rifles, revolvers or 
loads. For example, make one stake “.38 
S. & W. Special” and another “.38 Auto- 
matic Colt” and shoot a box of cartridges 
from each six-gun under this system. The 
position of the two stakes will indicate 
which is the more accurate gun for you. 


This system keeps the beginner e1 
aged; he is sure to hit the bull half ¢h, 
time, and the stepping back and forth as |, 
hits or misses breaks up the monotony o{ 
missing most of the time too far away, 0; 
hitting most of the time too close. <A: 
he drives a stake—on private propert 
course—at the end of every day’s pra 
then he can actually see himself gro 
skill. And it also warns any man of 
dire results of lack of practice if he } 
at 60 yards, where he left off last June 
it is now October), and miss after mij 
prances him right up to the 24-yard lin 

In Denver it is called “The C. T. System,” 
for so far as I know I originated it here. 
and I adopted it from the system I used onc: 
to teach plus and minus quantities in mail 
matics by walking a pupil back and { 
to, from, and across the zero line on tly 
floor. “I see,” beamed a banking frie: 
mine once, and a college graduate, “An: 
Arbor made the mistake of trying to pu 
mathematics into my head. You put them in 
my feet. A minus quantity can be som 
thing less than nothing, just like an over 
draft. Minus quantities are just red ink.” 
So as I walked the non-mathematical back 
and forth, adding and subtracting, multiply. 
ing and dividing, various quantities ir 
“plus 2” (forward 2 steps) “plus —3” (add 
three steps backward) “equals —1,” fo: 
glance at their feet revealed the wonderous 
fact that they were one step back from the 
line, hence in “minus.” 

Now, I apply this sometimes in trying to 
break a sincere learner from flinching 
When stuffing the ears fails, when turning 
from .22 to .45 and from .45 to .22 all fai 
then I try the above system. One man got 
quite indignant at being told to begin shoot 
ing at the S. A. American with its 8-inch 
black at two yards. But I told him to obey 
orders without comment and shoot or we 
were done shooting then and there and 
would start back to town, so he fired a shot 
into the black. “Fire another,” I told him, 
and he did so, with rising anger. “Shoot 
again,” I ordered, and he ducked and missed. 

Shamed, he tried to explain, but I cut him 
short to silence and told him to “Take one 
step nearer,” which that 6-foot miss made 
him do meekly enough. Then I kept him 
from 1 to 3 or 4 yards from that bull as he 
hit or missed, tho flinching, till.the chagrin 
of it made him forget to flinch, and he soon 
worked himself back to a more reasonable 
distance of 10 to 15 yards. 

I figured that six-shooter skill is about 
one-third manual skill, about one-third 
ballistical knowledge and about one-third 
mental attitude. I deliberately got him mad 
at me, then at himself, then at the gun. 
because I figured that when he was mad at 
the gun he would not be afraid of it, and 
hence would not flinch. All of which 
worked according to program and showed 4 
new use for this back and forward method 
of scoring six-shooter work. 

If the same system is tried honestly with 
oneself with a hunting rifle off-hand at an 
8-inch bull’s-eye and a shot every two sec- 
onds, one’s idea and conversation abou! 
“hitting deer at 200 running yards” will 
shrink considerably, probably to sometliing 
like 40 to 60 odd yards in most cases, or t0 
even shorter range, and in deer shooting 4 
12-inch bull’s-eye will lose a deer more oite® 
than down one for the knife, but an 8-inc! 
space will get him practically every hi 
the 8-inch black is hung on that gravis! 
shoulder about right. Let’s be charita.'e. 
and call it a triangle about 3 feet by 1 !v0!. 
point down, from ears back to the loin and 
lower point on the shoulder joint. Tiose 
long, slender points on the triangle are uilé 
hard to hit, especially at random. Try !! 

Now, such a target make of bark stuck 
up in the brush, with a shooter stepp "¢ 














back as he hits or misses with the 
r, a shot every two seconds—well, 
50 yards is not so bad. Try it. And 
r can cover about 15 yards a second, 
ber. Two extra cartridges in the 
ne are plenty, unless he gets up on 

irth. 
try the same thing on a piece of 
xr bark set up on two small logs, to 
a rough resemblence of a man, and 
shot one every second, but allow two 
s for the first shot, if you pull from 
ister and shoot—with the six-shooter, 
| mean. And remember the old Western 
rb that “The first shot is worth the 
ext four,” for the old Westerner packed 
ve cartridges in his six-shooter; the 
chamber he kept empty as a safety. 








Restricting Firearm Sales 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Associated 
Press report of the International Police Con- 
ference held in New York City it was recom- 
mended that an international agreement be 
ntered into between nations to restrict the 
,anufacture and sale of firearms. It would 
not be surprising if the chiefs would next 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of auto- 


: mobiles. Why not? There are more people | 


killed each year by automobiles than by 
firearms. The possession of firearms does 


not make a murderer, but familiarity with | 


7 the use of firearms and the ability to place 
1 bullet where it is wanted has done as 
much for the people of the United States as 
iny other form of outdoor recreation. 
lt seems that the agitators of the United 
States will not be satisfied until they have 
lisarmed the people and placed them at the 
mercy of thugs, cut-throats, burglars and 
hold-up men. There is nothing the criminal 
' so much desires as that firearms will be 
e taken out of the hands of law-abiding citi- 
zens. Legislation of any sort does not touch 
the burglar, bootlegger and hold-up men, for 
1, the reason that he is violating the laws all 
r the time and a few violations more or less 


1. makes no difference to him. 
n lhe police heads from all parts of the 
e world would have displayed much better 
e idgment if instead of recommending that 
3 the manufacture and sale of firearms be dis- 
e ontinued, they had recommended that every 
n school teach the proper use of firearms—both 
a the pistol and the rifle. 
e There are probably more good rifle and 
pistol shots in Sheridan, and more people 
r who own firearms, than in any other town 
d ff its size in the United States, yet in the 
F ist twenty years I cannot recall a half 
d lozen people killed by firearms either in- 
1, tentionally or accidentally. Any person of 
t good character may obtain a permit to carry 
d i pistol or revolver, simply by asking. There 
h ire no restrictions. 
a However, on the other hand, any person 
d rested upon any charge of violating the 
rdinances or statutes, if found in posses- 
h sion of weapons of any kind, automatically 


n a fine of $50 for this offense, in addi- 
s lon to any penalty imposed for any other 
1 vi m. If he attempts to use a weapon 
resists an officer in any manner he draws 
43100 fine for carrying concealed weapons. 
idan is proud of her three rifle clubs 


a al ‘r shotgun club. Many of the mem- 
n bers of each of these clubs are also expert 
h with the one-hand gun, and in the police 
if Je] ent one of the first requisites for 


h up.yment is the ability to shoot. 

us rise in rebellion against the molly- 
; who are too effeminate or have not 
sporting blood to learn how to use 





lL: islation will not disarm the criminal, 
Ou will disarm the law-abiding man and 
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im at the hands of the criminal. 


C. W. SHELDON. | 















Shooters do not judge the power of a shot 
by the recoil. Shells loaded with 


DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS POWDER 


give higher velocity with lighter recoil 
because this powder is of a progressive 
combustion. The progressive pressure 
along the barrel keeps the shot absolutely 
round so that you get the best pattern 
and penetration. 


The shell manufacturers would not load 
DEAD SHOT POWDER if it was of 
inferior quality. Bear that in mind. 


The stability of DEAD SHOT is guar- 
anteed. Write us for Booklet. 


KILL YOUR BIRD; NOT YOUR 
SHOULDER 


American Powder Miuills 
Boston Chicago 
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FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN 


You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 
Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
a gun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better than Marble’s Sights. 
In,the Marble 
range you will 
find a sight for 
every need. 






Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Does not lock up 
but is held up by 
a double - acting 
spring. Sight yields when struck and auto- 
matically flies back into position. Can’t be 
injured by shocks or blows. Always ready 
for accurate shooting. Suits all American 
rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ- 
ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 
model and caliber, and whether or not rifle 
has pistol grip stock.{$4.00. 


Sheard Sights 


Guaranteed to show up 
well in the darkest timber, 
under any circumstances 
and will not “‘blur’’. Will 
show same color on differ- 
ent colored objects. Made 
for nearly all sporting and 
military rifles, carbines, 
target pistols and revolv- 
ers. When ordering, send old front sight as 
sample. With medium bead, each, $1.50. 


Bi 2, 


Marble’s Standard Sights 


The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintest ray of light. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 
game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and 14 in. $1.00 each. 








Adjustable Leaf Sight 


The leaf is held firmly in position by the 
spring of the long flat part, when either up 
or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will 
fillyour order direct. Send for 1923 catalog 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
671 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 
683 











‘FOR EVERY HOUR iN THE OPEN 
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ROBABLY in the last half dozen years 

the Springfield rifle and its cartridge 
have been given more publicity than all 
other rifles and cartridges combined. I be- 
lieve myself that the ‘06 has reached the 
highest state of development of any ammu- 
nition ever built, but there are other good 
cartridges and other guns as well as the 
Springfield. 

The natural result of this state of things 
is that half the men who are in need of a 
new game rifle will be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of a Springfield. Many will have 


than would be entailed by the purchase of 
an entirely new rifle of sporting model, 
shooting the same cartridge. 

I doubt if all this kind of thing is quite 
fair to the arms companies. I doubt if mili- 
tary rifles should be sold to anybody ex- 
cept for military purposes, and restocking 
them for sporting purposes should then be 
forbidden. If the United States Government 
is to furnish sporting rifles in competition 
with the arms companies, the results can be 
foreseen. Eventually the demand for big- 
game sporting rifles must be so curtailed 
that such rifles will no longer be built. If 
|such rifles are not being built in time of 
|peace, the military models of them cannot 
|be furnished with any promptness in times 
lof emergency. 

The United States Government can go 
along and readily turn out all the rifles re- 
|quired by a small standing army, all the 
|rifles required by the National Guard, and 
| probably all the rifles required by big-game 
|hunters. Judging the future by the past, 
ithis would be true only in time of peace. 
|In time of war the government arsenals 
| would be “swamped.” Our big arms com- 
panies would then be drafted into govern- 
ment manufacture and should be in a po- 
sition to take up the work without delay. 

It is true that at the present time the 
government has a large reserve of Spring- 
field and Model 1917 rifles, but this may 
not always be true, and the principle of hav- 
ing our private arms companies ready for 
emergencies remains. Nearly every foreign 
government subsidizes its arms and ammu- 
nition companies, keeps them right up to 
date and fully ready for every eventuality. 
This may not be necessary in our case, but 
we certainly should not discourage them in 
rifle building, by the government filling the 
demand for ordinary sporting rifles. 

Suppose the time comes when army ex- 
perts will decide that military interests de- 
mand a reduction in the caliber of army 
rifles, say to .275 or .256. We can fairly 
anticipate that such time will come. Or 
suppose that in course of time a self-loading 
rifle is designed for the use of the “dough- 
boy”—all our great reserve of rifles will 
then become useless. Provided all such 
arms were thrown on the home market, it 
would be a knockout blow for the arms 
companies so far as the manufacture of big- 
game sporting rifles is concerned. Rifle 
machinery would rust out, and the com- 
panies might have to turn their attention to 
building roller skates, penknives and auto- 
mobile spare parts. Anyhow, they wouldn’t 
be prepared to build government rifles, and 
just as surely as war comes nine in ten of 
the new rifles required will have to be fur- 
nished by private gun companies. 

During the recent war we had a streak of 
|exceptional luck. Our big arms companies 
| were engaged in building military rifles for 
|foreign governments, having, of course, all 
\the needed machinery, and all they had to 
ido in order to meet the requirements of our 








the army gun restocked at a greater cost, 


U.S. Government and Arms Companies 
Capt. Chas. Askins 


own army was to make slight changes jp 
the English Enfield and to rechamber it for 
the Springfield cartridge. If they hadn't 
been able to do this, I don’t know what the 
devil we would have done—got into the war 
a year too late, I suppose. 

Just imagine what might happen if the 
government undertook to manufacture auto. 
matic pistols and revolvers, not only for 
army use, but for sale to private individuals, 
at a price the Colt Company or the Smith 
& Wesson Company could not meet, and 
then let war come, with the government 
arsenals able to supply but one-tenth of the 
demand, and the arms companies, now out 
of business, able to supply none of it. Of 
course in due time machinery would be in. 
stalled at a high cost and the pistols would 
be built at a further high cost, but nobody 
can estimate the losses caused by delay 
The rifle companies will be in just that 
position if the government supplies arms 
for sporting use. 

It seems to me that instead of the govern 
ment supplying rifles which can be turned 
into sporting or big-game rifles that they 
ought to encourage the arms companies t 
build exactly and precisely such rifles fo 
both military and sporting use. I have no 
doubt whatever but that the Remington 
Arms Company or the Winchester Company 
can build just as good a Springfield as can 
be turned out by government arsenals. Such 
an arm could, of course, be given a sporting 
stock when required, but otherwise would 
be an army rifle. They would then be in a 
position to take up the production of such 
a rifle on a day’s notice, and shortly would 
be turning out the weapon in quantities. 

Tho I might be mistaken, I seem to have 
read in The American Rifleman a note from 
Major Whelen of the Ordnance Department 
advising hunters to buy the Springfield rifle 
with a sporting stock, thus obviating the 
necessity of restocking it. The cost of the 
sporting Springfield would be $41, best of 
my remembrance. This would be cheaper 
than such a rifle could be turned out by 
private manufacture and sold thru the usual 
channels. Nobody would blame hunters for 
buying this arm, of course, so long as it 
can be done. We are all pretty much 
human, and many of us have to save a dollar 
when we have a chance. Nevertheless, the 
tendency would be to give the government 
a monopoly of building hunting rifles, cali- 
ber .30-'06. 

My own opinion is that our big gun com 
panies should be encouraged to turn out 4 
Springfield rifle for sporting use, also tor 
military use. It should be a Springfield 
from top to toe for military use, and 4 
Springfield with sporting modifications for 
big game. If it is necessary to subsidize 
the arms companies in order to induce them 
to bring out such an arm, then this should 
be done. Nothing like that would probabl) 
be demanded. All that the gun_ builders 
would ask is to be relieved of government 
competition. If such competition is to be 
maintained, then the government should 
have a large surplus of rifle-making ma 
chinery all ready to supply the arms com 
panies in case of emergency. Both ma 
chinery and a trained personnel are require¢ 
for the making of guns, and the arms com 
panies would have the trained men if ‘he 
government had the machinery. 

I hope that nobody imagines I have been 
“subsidized” into writing this. Old-timers 
are pretty skeptical of motives, as I have 
reason to know, so I wish to assure my 
readers that I am not remotely interested in 
any arms or cartridge company. 



















The Peacemaker and 
DuPont’s No. 80 


F. C. Ness 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I find no little 
satisfaction in the knowledge that Chauncey 
[Thomas and I agree in many things. But 
no matter how much you admire a man, I 

ieve it unwise to submerge your own ego 
to the extent of endorsing everything he says 
ind accepting it for the gospel. Such a 

irse would be pregnant with the grave 
of losing identity entirely. 
fherefore, to retain a few remnants of in- 
dividuality I assert my independence by 
claiming a proud difference of opinion on 
some particulars, at least once in a while. 

It my belief that if there is an all- 
around utility smokeless powder, that pow- 
der is none other than Du Pont Sporting 
tite Powder No. 80. And should it be de- 
creed that I could have but one brand of 
solid-ball propellant I should unhesitatingly 
choose No. 80. Several years ago I under- 
took the thankless job of trying to develop 
in accurate load for short range squirrel 
hunting in the .32-40 Winchester rifle with 
the Ideal 49-grain round ball No. 31951. 
Beginning with Du Pont fine black and 
King’s, thru the bulk brands to dense smoke- 
ess, I tried an endless variety of different 
oading methods: seating the ball flush, pro- 
truding or deep; greased, patched or un- 
lubricated; tight or loose and with wad; 
with or without priming charge, and with 
different primers. Each new combination 
with the same powder meant a testing-string 
from the six-point rest at 50 and 35 yards, 
and each new powder tried meant going thru 
the process again. I early despaired of 
bringing my experiments to a_ successful 
conclusion, and decided that should the de- 
sired results be attained, they couldn’t be 
worth all the work entailed, but it also got 
my official Catalina Billy and I refused to 
quit. And finally, after a year and a half 
of it, the most satisfactory load that evolved 
was 4 grains of Du Pont No. 80. Had I 
tried filling the big powder space with break- 
fast cereals I might have gotten results 
sooner, but this 4-grain load seemed to fill 
the bill for squirrel hunting, whether shoot- 
ing up hill or down—it was plenty accurate, 
iniform in behavior, and a killer. It had 
few hang-fires or squibs, none while 
hunting, even when using ordinary, easily 
procured primers. The point is, none of 
the other powders tried could meet these 
conditions. Besides material for an article, 
: letter of congratulation from Captain 
“Casey, and fifty squirrels, the chief thing 
I gleaned from the eighteen months of labor 
ind love was a resnect and fondness for 
Du Pont No. 80. 

\shley Haines seemed to find that this 

er compared very favorably with No. 3 

pl powder in the big six-guns, as re- 
d in Outdoor Life some vears back. 
other pistol cranks I have learned that 
t also compared well with Bull’s-eye in the 
evolver calibers, also that 10 grains in 

38 Special makes a good killing, hunt- 

oad with a soft 1-30 lead bullet. I 
had some correspondence with W. A. 
Clack of New York, who informs me that he 
: few other pistol lunatics use Bull’s-eye 

the two pistol powders, Nos. 3 and 5, 
xh-grade revolvers, that they prize very 
without any cleaning for several 

hs at a time. Some of these guns have 

in use for fifteen years, and he claims 

is not a pit or discoloration in the 


Major K. K. V. Casey. 
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to give you the right kind of foot comfort and protection outdoors. 
ordinary socks sold for sporting purposes. 

Never a fibre of reworked or “‘Shoddy” wool enters them. 
and soft, from 100% pure virgin wool. 


one best 


Made Especially for Outdoor Wear 


Cold and dampness, rough, rugged footing, and severe physical strain call for 
unusual protection for your feet. 


Seneca Red Top Sportsmen's Socks, as their name implies, are made especially 
They are not 


They are knit, thick 
Because that has been found to be the 
fabric to overcome the ill effects of cold, dampness, 


perspiration and physical strain. 


Wear a pair on your next trip into the outdoors and enjoy 


more foot 


comfort than you ever got before. 


Buy them of your dealer. If he hasn’t them, we'll fill 
your order by mail, under an unconditional guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


men an 


Send for illustrated folder, fully describing the 4 styles for 
women, priced from $3.00 to $3.75 per pair; also 


4 "Russet Top" numbers for milder service at $1.00 to $1.75 













Seneca Knitting Company 
Box 6 Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Utica-Duxbak Corp. 


Distribators 


Utica, N. Y. 


Vf 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. 8. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’ 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


~ Read About the Outdoor Life Prize Announcement—Page 347 
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made $300 


898 LAIRD BUILDING 


BINOCULARS 











BENNER & CO. 





Course and corrections by Harding—t 
big as main or sideline for men, women, boys. 


Yoh oat OR Pan vel 








MING 


Achromatic, Adjustable, Pris- 


ma ‘Type, Clear White 
8X 


enses 


last a lifetime 


der Straps included. 
$20 00 
C. 0. D., only $8.75 
Grade Instrument. 
today. 


This instrument gua 


to please or money chee: - 


Sully refunded. } 


D-14 Trenton, N. J. 


thority. Pays 
One beginner 
,000.00; large ground not needed. Send today for FREE 
folder—‘‘FORTUNES IN FUR FAR Nog 

AMERICAN FARMERS’ SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


Ideal for Hunt- 
ing, Camping, Fishing, etc 
Guaranteed perfect. 
made and serviceable: 
Black morocco 
covered body. Case and Shoul- 


Our special price, 












An Axe That Is An Axe 
Your Individual 


SPORTSMAN AXE 
with Your INITIAL 


Permanently etched in Gold 
Delivered anywhere postpaid 
for $1.50. Sent C.0.D for 
10c extra. 


| 
| 
| 













No.3 


Weighs 1% Ibs. has 3% in. 
cutting edge of finest erucible 
steel. Best 13 in. hickory handles 
with ‘‘cant slip’ grip. 


Ne 


Crystal 


Well 
will 











Value 
— Satisfaction guaran- 
rde teed, or your money 
Fine Leather Sheath Twenty- Rach Fectantiys 
vanteed 





Five Cents Extra—Send for 
yours sow. Circular on request. 


wanted. 
MURKIN SUPPLY CO..,Dept.“0" WARREN, PA, 


Be sure to state tnitial 
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ITHACA WINS 





Miss GEORG- 
IANA HOBSON, 
| when only 14 
years old, won 
the woman’s 
championship of 
{ Kentucky with an 
/ Ithaca and when 15 
years old she again 
won the champion- 
ship of the Blue 
Grass State. Ithaca 
lock speed improved 
Miss Hobson’s 
shooting just as an 
Ithaca lock speed 
will improve your 
shooting. 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel trap 
guns $90 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
m Ithaca. N. Y. 
sis Box 10 









| day the 











Anthony Fiala, Pres. 





“You have the best light-weight bag on the market.” 
—Dr. C. F 


. P. Fordyce 


FIALA Pat. Sleeping Bag 


“Llama Wool” interior bag 3 lbs. 6 


O%. ..6 ‘ : $31.00 
Aeroplane Cloth Cover, 20 ozs.__ 8.00 
Complete Bag, 4 lbs. 10 ozs. $39.00 
Fiala Pat. No-Hide-Fur:;80 in. long; 
complete bag, weight 5 Ibs 
i Geke 5 .tccewas $25.00 
Scout Size, 66 in.; wt. 4 lbs. 7 ozs 
. So ewoneecs $20.00 
Double Bag for 2; wt. 8 lbs. 12 ozs 
a Line <ewesene ne $45.00 
Fiala Comb. Rifle and Pistol, .22 cal. 
...... 918,00 


Fiala Repeating Rifle, .22 cal...$14.00 
Rifles, Shotguns, Complete Equip- 
ment for Travelers, Hunters, Explo- 
vers and Engineers. Write for Cir- 
culars. 

FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 

25 Warren St., New York 
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LONG RANGE 
WILD FOWL GUN 


SMITH Guns, regular frame— 
any grade—8 to 8!4 Ibs., three- 
inch chamber—made to shoot 
modern high velocity shells and 
kill consistently at 70 to 85 yds. 
These guns are designed to replace 
the heavier bores, and to give equal 
results when using high velocity shells. 
Our special system of choke boring 
gives extreme velocity and penetra- 


tion, uniform patterns and makes the 
L. C. SMITH 


THE HARDEST HITTING GUN 
IN THE WORLD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS Co. 


NC.) 
FULTON, N.Y. 


MCDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
CALL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
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barrels. He said further that No. 80 was a 
good pistol powder and I could use it, but 
advised me by all means to clean the gun 
or dire results were sure to follow, as this 
powder was different in action. To test it 
out I used No. 80 in light and extremely 
heavy charges in a brand new 7'4-inch bar- 
rel on my .45 Colt from June until Novem- 
ber last year without cleaning it once, and 
to all appearances it is as perfect as the 
Colt factory put the polishing 
touches on it. 

Now for the part the Peacemaker plays: 
An article on the .45 single-action Colt (by 
the writer) brought forth a very interesting 
letter from an old-timer of Mississippi, now 
a justice of the peace in Coahoma County. 
Among other remarks and other interesting 
data he wrote that the old .45 was made 
about 1870, and that he did not hear of or 
the Frontier Model until eight years 
later. He remembers when the Frontier .38 
and .44 W. C. F. were on the saddle of 
nearly every cowpuncher and with every 
chuck wagon. He wrote that he still has 
his old .38-40 with ivory buffalo head handle 


and 5% 


see 


6-inch barrel, and that this gun was 
the most accurate 100-yard gun he ever saw 
and the hardest hitter and paralyzer ever 
made in any country, outside of the .45 
Peacemaker, which, loaded as it then was 
with 40 grains of black powder and a 265- 
grain round nose bullet, was superior up to 
25 yards. “Properly handled she sure did 
command the peace, and for short range and 
effective work has never been equalled.” 
And, “Properly held, neither buffalo, loco 
bull nor man kept his feet.” 

It is just such bits of old history that 
have endeared the Peacemaker to me, tho I 
realize, on account of its present weak load- 
ing, that the 1917 model revolver shooting 
the new Peters .45 A. C. P. cartridge with 
lead bullet is more effective and handier, 
and that the .45 Colt automatic pistol is 
not only more accurate, but easier to handle, 
for the beginner especially. That is the 
way it sums up when we subdue sentiment 
and regard the matter with a cold-blooded 
super-critical eye. However, in a quiet, 
safe and sane community like my own, 
where nothing ever happens, she’s a grand 
old companion and outdoors plaything with 
reduced loads. 

As a gun I like her best as she was when 


I got acquainted—5%-inch barrel, heavy 
pull and black powder fodder. But as a 


plaything she’s a little slower, but more ac- 
curate with a 74-inch barrel, a smooth 244- 
pound pull, and light, cheap hand loads. 
As she was I put ten consecutive shots into 
the 4-inch bull at ten paces, and have sev- 
eral times kept them all on a playing card 
at this range, once getting four to cut one 
hole out of five and a 1%-inch group at 
20 yards, which I considered fluke work. 
But as she is and with either U.M.C. smoke- 
less ammunition or my own hand loads I 
can do more consistent shooting, tho not so 
spectacular, occasionally. That is, she is 
equipped in the best possible way to give a 
load to be tested every possible chance to 
deliver the goods. But when it comes to 
service and real he-revolver shooting, the 
shorter barrel is handier to carry, quicker 
to draw, and lightens the load; the 5-pound 
pull is safer than the risky hair-trigger and 
relieves the strain on your mind when you 
are crowding them out thru the barrel; and 
the variety of pee-wee loads must give way 
to a single heavy factory charge that shoots 
to a constant zero, and you can bet your 
favorite holster that 5%-inch barrel and that 
standard lock-work goes back into the frame. 

When our courtship began I wanted to 
play with her and become better acquainted 
without letting her “pull my leg” too much, 
so I cast about to find some cheaper feed 
than the nickel-a-piece I had been buying 





for her. I passed up round ball No. 45 
with a shudder as too pill-like, but I poun: 
upon the collar-button eagerly. This 
Ideal No. 457130, and after reduced to . 

I tried some 300 loads of it, using pis 
powder No. 3 and various tempers. We w: 
surprised to find that No. 3 would not b 
properly behind this bullet unless overloa: 
above the recommended charge for the ° 
grain .45 A. C. P. bullet, and the col! 
button only weighs 144 grains. With 
short barrel and heavy pull we got no worth 
while results shooting off-hand at the 
yard target until we hardened the bullet : 
1-15 and increased the charge to 6.5 grai: 
This load gave a group capable of scorine 
161x200 with its twenty shots. And when 
hardened to 1-10 and the same _ powd: 
charge we got a score of 81x100 and 
twenty-shot group capable of scoring 160 o 
the Standard American Target. Had [I trie: 
Du Pont No. 80 I could have probably im 
proved this, but gave up the collar-butto 
as bad medicine in the .45 Colt, and turned 
to some of the later Modern-Bond bullets 
for short range. This is the period at which 
[ committed the crime of mayhem, substi 
tuting a longer barr | and a shorter, lighter 
pull on the Peacemaker. 

Modern-Bond 260-grain bullet, B-454675, 
is the very best obtainable for heavy loads 
in the .45 Colt. It is about 20 grains heavier 
than the round-nose A-454690, and has the 
advantage of being a wad-cutter, cutting a 
sharply-defined hole in the target, and is 
sloped to a flat point, making for more 
shocking power. Only tried a few with 4.9 
grains by weight of Bull’s-eye, and the 
largest group at 20 yards was 3 inches, and 
the smallest group was 1% inches, while 
with U.M.C. factory smokeless under the 
same conditions the groups ranged from 4 
inches to 2% inches. All my test shooting 
was done from comfortable body- rest and 
gun, hand and wrist free, with the idea that 
this would the most nearly approach off- 
hand work and make a different setting of 
the sights unnecessary after a load with 
sufficient elevation had been worked out. 
The above load shot thru 4-inch green pop- 
lar trees with ease, and sometimes thru 4% 
inch trees, but wasn’t able to do the trick 
on one measuring 5 inches in diameter. It 
has a beveled crimping groove, leaving an 
adequate shoulder to catch on the lip of the 
shell, preventing the bullet from _ being 
forced back into the shell by ‘the recoil--a 
valuable feature when shooting stiff charges 
with the cylinder filled. 

Modern-Bond, B-454510, is practically the 
same bullet shortened, and weighs 1%) 
grains when made of metal in the following 
proportions: 8 pounds lead, 4 ounces tin, 
16 ounces babbitt metal. It is almost 50 
grains heavier than the collar-button, making 
it steadier, and its three bands afford a 
better bearing surface for the rifling of the 
barrel. Mr. Clark advises me that this 
the best mixture he has developed. This | 
the best light short-range bullet for target 
shooting, better than the 184-grain Bo: 
A-454550, because it cuts a wad-cutter h 
like its big brother of 260 grains. 

Commencing with 9.2 grains of Du Po 
No. 80 I gradually worked up to a charze 
that filled the shell so full the bullet c 
pressed the powder. Bulk smokeless can 
confined, but it does not give uniform 
sults when compressed, and the heaviest 
curate load evolved was 15.5 grains 
weight. The loads were tested by firing 
several five-shot strings on the Standard ~'- 
yard target of each load and measuring '' 
groups by ascertaining the smallest cir«'e 
the two holes farthest apart would cut. DL 
to very-likely errors in holding, on acco 
of the (practically off-hand) method 
holding employed, I am _ mentioning 
smaller groups secured, unless there 


s 











of the bigger ones in a given lot. 


ls crimped were not as accurate as those | 


zed to .452 and holding the bullet fric- | 
:-tight. From 11.7 grains to 14 the loads | 


t to the correct elevation and were well 
tered. Fourteen grains made a low left 
up. The 15.1-grain load went a 
ier, with about the 
total 15 shots; but individual 
e much better with this load. 
viest charges were shot at 5:30 in the 
ning during July, and the i at mid- 
y in June, which might have something to 
with the difference in elevation, and then 
may possibly have been unwittingly 
| a little higher in aiming. 
Results—with Du Pont No. 
0-grain) B-454510 at 
9.2 grs. No. 80 by wt. 
) shots cut 24-inch circle. 
Total cut 5%-inch circle (8 in 1% inches). 
11.7 grains by weight (crimped) : 
shots cut 24-inch circle. 


These 


80 and Bond 
20 yards— 
(shells crimped) : 


shots cut 3°4-inch circle (4 in 1% inches). | 


4°8-inch circle. 
(Without Crimp) 
shots cut 2%-inch circle. 
}) shots cut lateral deviation of 1°8 inches. 
fotal cut 44-inch circle. 
5 shots cut 1 5-16-inch circle and 1 squib. 
12.9 grains by weight: 
5 shots cut 1%-inch circle with no lateral de- 
viation. 
5 shots cut 2%8-inch circle, scoring 41x50. 
5 shots cut lateral deviation of 1°64 inches. 


Potal cut 


(Crimped) 
5 shots cut 2%-inch circle. 


Total cut 5%4-inch circle including both lots. 


14 grains by weight: 
5 shots cut 3-inch circle. 
5 shots cut 2%-inch circle. 


(Without Crimp) 
15 shots cut 34-inch circle. 
5 shots cut 24-inch circle (4 in 1% inches). 
5 shots cut 14-inch circle. 
lotal cut 3%-inch circle including 45 shots. 
15.1 grains by weight: 
15 shots cut 34-inch circle 
1*<-inch group). 
5 shots cut 24%-inch circle. 
5 shots cut 1%- inch circle. 
5 shots cut 1%-inch circle. 
otal cut 35-inch circle (30 shots). 


I also tried B-454510 with Hercules Bull’s- 
ve beginning with 4.5 grains and advancing 
the charge’1 grain at a time up to 7.6 grains. 
But above 5.6 grains the accuracy fell off 
with each increase, and my finding was that 
9.6 grains was not only the most accurate, 
but it shot closest to the correct elevation. 
The groups ran from 1%%-inch to 3%-inch. 
lhe biggest group with 5.6 grains was 2%4- 
nen, 

\Modern-Bond bullet A-454690 weighing 
243 grains did not appeal to me because it 
was round nose. But I experimented enough 
with it and No. 80 to find the combination 
capable of shooting into a 2-inch circle at 
20 yards. With 11.75 grains by weight of 
‘». 80, and case resized to .452, and with- 

crimp, I got scores of over 40 out of 50, 

h bespeaks correct elevation. 
s I said at the beginning, nothing can 


(11 shots making 


D the 260-grain Modern-Bond bullet, 
154675, for a regular he bullet of all- 


nd usefulness, either for shocking power 
1r clean-cut holes grouped close together 
he target. But Mr. Clark kindly tipped 
off to something better for hunting 
ium game or potting the scenery. So 
tained a couple hundred of Ideal No. 
(90, hollow point Express bullets made 
Clark’s mixture. This bullet weighs 
‘5 grains on my Bond scales and meas- 
.45468 inches on my Browne & Sharpe 
meter caliper. Cast solid it is the 
lar .45 Colt bullet and weighs 255 







little | 
same sized group for | 
strings | 
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Important Facts About Wads 


What Hunters Now Demand 
In Their Ammunition 


XPERIENCED hunters demand the most uniform 
E results possible in the ammunition they use. 
Shells of today can be expected to furnish these re- 
sults with very little variation. However, even in 
the most highly improved shells some variation does 
occur; and among the many factors responsible for 
this variation, wadding is a very important one 


The advent of Cork-Tex wads, which have been 
, endorsed by science, has clearly demonstrated that 
the natural resiliency of cork wood, combined with 
our processing, insures an efficiency never before 
attained in a wad. 

This is due to the fact that the cork wood is cut 
into large particles in order to give it added resilience, 
then strongly bound with a special binding material 
—and thoroughly lubricated. 


Thousands of sportsmen in all parts of the United States 


’ have used Cork-Tex wadded shells and pronounce them de- 


cidedly superior. In every way the efficiency and uniformity 
of these wads make shooting more satisfactory, more accurate. 
No wonder the keenest hunters are now asking for shells 


wadded with this better wad. 


BOND MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
509 Monroe St., Wilmington, Delaware ‘ 


NOTE: We do not make shells, but make Cork-Tex wads for shell manufacturers. 


CORK- TEX 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Jhe WAD «@ : 
Endorsed. By S§ oil 
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A pipe-smoker’s 
challenge to 
other smokers 


Is there a smoker in the 
audience who can 
answer this one? 


Nearly every smoker is particular about 
the kind of tobacco that goes into his pipe. 
While he may smoke a pipeful from a 
friend’s pouch for the sake of companion- 
ship, for day-in and day-out smoking he 
prefers his own brand. 

And yet if you ask the average smoker 
what it is he likes about his tobacco, he 
may have difficulty in answering you. 

Mr. Joe Rivers. whose letter follows, is a 
confirmed Edgeworth smoker. In attempt- 
ing to describe what he likes about Edge- 
worth, he coins the word “tasty-smellful- 
ness.” But as this does not entirely satisfy 
him, he puts the question up to other Edge- 
worth smokers. 

Larus & Brother Company, 

Richmond, Va 

Gentlemen: 

Being a pipe smoker of no mean experi- 
nce (having tried most pipes and pipe to- 
baccos) I’ve watched your smokers’ letters 
in the magazines for some explanation of a 
taste that for me applies only to Edgeworth. 

It is extremely difficult to describe this, 
because it seems to come as the smoke 
filters through the mouth and nostrils at the 
end of a draw from the pipe—a sort of com- 
bined “‘tasty-smellfulness” that most satisfies 
the smoke appetite. 

Why don’t you get some of your smokers 
who can write, to describe this? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joe Rivers 

Probably there are any number of reasons 
why men smoke Edgeworth. One_ friend 
actually admitted he smoked it because his 

_ wife liked the shape of 
: \ the Edgeworth glass jars 


. . ted to fit on her pantry shelf. 











However, the one out- 
standing feature of 
Edgeworth, as seen by 
most smokers, is its uni- 
formity. Year after year 
smokers can be sure of 
getting the same_high- 
grade quality of tobacco. 

If you have not 
tried Edgeworth, 
send your name 
and address to 
Laurus & Brother 
Company, 39 So. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

They will be 
glad to mail to 
you some free 
samples, generous helpings of both Edge- 
worth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

If you will also include the name and 
iddress of your regular tobacco dealer, your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
5c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: 





If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
vou prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
vou would pay the jobber. 
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grains, but made hollow-point it has more 
killing power, even with less energy, and 
can be speeded up more, giving a little 
flatter trajectory. My only objection is that 
it is not so ideal for target work because it 
does not cut a well-defined hole. Seated 
friction-tight in U.M.C. smokeless cases I 
found it plenty accurate with both Bull’s-eye 
and No. 80 when not speeded up too much. 

When loaded with 14.1 grains by weight 
of No. 80 it was very erratic. But below 
this down to 11.75 grains results were pleas- 
ing, the biggest 5-shot group measuring 2% 
inches, and I knew I held one wrong of 
that string before I looked at the target. 
Tho the smallest group (1% inches) at 20 
yards was secured with 12.9 grains by weight 
of No. 80, those loaded with 11.75 grains 
scored best, the whole lot averaging 80 per 
cent of perfect. 

I tried some with Bull’s-eye from the sit- 
ting position at 50 yards on the standard 
8-inch bull. Ideal No. 454190 solid 255- 
grain bullet is the one mentioned for the 
.45 Colt in the Hercules Powder Company’s 
list of special loads, and they recommend 
5 grains by weight of Bull’s-eye. But with 
the hollow point I got the best results at 
50 yards with 5.7 grains by weight. 

Knowing the dangers that beset the ex- 
perimenter when monkeying with smokeless 
powder, I proceeded cautiously, commencing 
with 3.8 grains, and advancing with care- 
ful, slow steps by measuring ,weighing and 
examining the primers for any signs of un- 
due pressures, I probably risked my hand, 
eye and life by finally advancing the charge 
to 7.7 grains. This gave heavy recoil, 
swollen heads and punctured primers and 
gained nothing, for the accuracy fell off 
when using above 5.7 grains. 

With the 3.8 grains by weight of Bull’s- 
eye I got two in the “black” out of each 
string, all of them shooting into a 7-inch 
circle at 50 yards. With 4.5 grains the big- 
gest group was all lodged in the bull, four 
of them in 2%4 inches and three in 3% 
inches. The smallest group measured just 
3% inches, cutting the left edge of the bull. 
With 5.7 grains by weight I got a nice 3-inch 
group at the upper right edge of the black. 

Because I (foolishly) made an ass of 
myself in courting the Peacemaker, and 
perchance death with stiff loads, does not 
necessarily imply that I recommend this 
reckless trail of destruction to others. This 
surpassing of dense smokeless charges be- 
yond the point recommended by the powder 
makers is a cordial invitation to disaster. 
I knew what I was doing, and left nothing 
unconsidered. Knowing myself for a martyr 
to the science of explosive effects, fore- 
ordained to be sacrificed upon the altar of 
burning powder, I took out all the life in- 
surance the traffic could bear. After cogi- 
tating a bit upon the matter I scrutinized 
the innermost recesses of each adverse angle 
with a clear and calculating eye and ap- 
proached the proceeding with a firm resolve, 
cold and unshaken. Being equipped with 
fine calipers, scales and measures, and hav- 
ing some knowledge of the signs of undue 
pressures upon shell cases and primers, | 
left as little as possible to pure Fate and 
proceeded with infinite care. I did not dare 
to crimp the case-lip into the bullet, nor 
did I load more than one cartridge into the 
cylinder at a time, using the gun as a single- 
loader in all cases for fear the bullet would 
recede into the case from the recoil of the 
gun. Heavy recoil and powder burns were 
cheerfully ignored, but results and effects 
were jealously watched. Even then some 
untoward quality in the powder, some un- 
foreseen circumstance, might have raised 
pressures sky-high and blown my fool head 
off. What was gained? Only the firm con- 
viction that arms and powder manufacturers 


are better equipped for experimentation 


with their pressure gauges and chronogray)|is, 
and that they know what they are talking 
about when they place a limit upon powder 
charges and loads, because too much ep. 
erally lowers the accuracy besides risking 
the gun and shooter's wholesomeness. | 
have not even established a reliable basis 
for future loads with this same brand of 
powder, after the present canister is empty, 
for the next can might contain a quantity 
from a different lot, and different batches 
do not always shoot the same, grain for 
grain. So it is certainly not advisable to 
increase the recommended charges; the mar- 
gin of safety is narrow, and what you gain 
in muzzle velocity you lose in accuracy 
What you gain in muzzle energy you lose 
in personal energy—and the chances are 
you will not live to enjoy it. 

What I liked about the black powder fac- 
tory load for the Peacemaker was its hearty 
roar, its constancy and its spectacular quali 
ties. What I did not like was the dirt and 
expense. I found that for my holding it 
shot point-blank at 50 yards. This faci 
helped me to put across an impromptu shoot- 
ing exhibition in a little fishing village. | 
was on a rabbit hunt and wore the Peace 
maker in a scabbard at my side with a belt 
full of short-range cartridges. Visiting the 
store and station I attracted much curious 
attention from the residents, who wondered 
why I carried the “cannon.” It seemed t 
be an off day, no nets out, even the fish-box 
mill was not in operation. A number of 
men followed us down to my host’s house on 
the beach, and after wickedly replacing the 
light loads with heavy, black powder cart 
ridges from my pockets, I let them try the 
gun in turns. Only one was willing to 
shoot the Peacemaker more than once, and 
I couldn’t urge him to shoot it oftener than 
twice—too much kick he said. Knowing 
that I would be asked to demonstrate my 
poor ability sooner or later I looked about 
for a satisfactory target. About fifty yards 
down the beach lay an old petrol tin about 
a foot high and two long, with a clear 
stretch of smooth, frozen sand before it. 
When it came my turn to shoot I aimed for 
the bottom edge of the can and pulled. As 
the recoil sent the barrel up, my thumb 
found the big hammer and the gun cocked 
itself as the barrel swung down to the tar- 
get. The instant the sights were aligned 
she again exploded, and the maneuver was 
repeated, the gun being emptied in 1-2-3 
order. Every shot was close enough t 
make the big can move. Some ricocheted 
into it from the sand, swinging it around, 
others went under, causing it to jump o! 
sommer-sault, still others went high and 
struck the top edge, causing it to roll, and 
after the first shot exploded the target was 
in continuous motion until the Peacemakei 
was empty. What with the smoke, the up 
tilting gun, the repeated booming of black 
powder and the cavorting petrol tin, it was 
a spectacular exhibition, and I was dubbed 
“Bill Hart.” But really the shooting dis- 
played only ordinary skill. Knowing as | 
did the point-blank range, and with the 
smooth sand to help me, I merely had to 
aim at the center of a target approximatel) 
three feet high and two feet wide; but the 
effect was the same since none seemed to 
devine the true portent of those ricoche! 
marks on the sand. 

If we would face the issue squarely and 
take a hand-gun for what it really is—a 
compact short-range weapon—we wouliin! 
be so prone to demand high-power rifle re- 
sults from it, and more of us would be satis 
fied with the fine pistols or six-shooters we 
own and not be continually changing. 1 he 
man who doesn’t expect too much and sticks 
to one gun and one good load is going te 
get 100 per cent results at true short-u! 


range. Next to owning a good six-shoole! 




















ind understanding it, we must fight to keep 
our right to own it inviolate; and if we wish 
to keep America safe for our children it is 
of paramount importance that we keep anti- 
weapon law off our statute books. I have 
ritten letters of warning and protest to 
th my state representatives and national 
representatives, and have sent a two-column 
mmunication on such obnoxious legisla- 
to our local paper. What have you 


ne? 
“Mone. 


Russian 7.62 mm. Safety 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 144 of 
your August issue I note that E. H. Osborn 
says in regard to the 7.62 mm. Russian rifle, 
“It is true that this rifle has no safety,” etc. 
If those owning this rifle will pull the cock- 
ing piece back about three-eighths or one- 
half inch farther than the full cock position, 
ind turn the knurled head about a quarter 
turn to the left, they will find that not only 
is the firing pin securely locked, but the 
bolt handle likewise is locked down, pre- 
luding any possibility of the bolt being 
ypened. 

| would suggest that you pass this on to 
thers thru your valuable publication, as it 
s very evidently dangerous to carry any 
vaded rifle at full cock without some device 
for preventing accidental discharge. 

lexas. H. L. Kreis. 


“Remodeling the Russian 7.62 mm. Rifle,” 
by E. H. Osborn, will be of value to a good 
many of the boys. Mr. Osborn says that 
the Russian rifle has no safety. In my 
opinion this is an oversight or an error; 
this rifle has a safety, but not like any of 
our American type. To use this safety, pull 
back the cocking piece and turn it to the 
left and the rifle is safe and the action 
locked. This is not a very handy rig, but 
it is sure. The writer had one of these rifles 
made by Westinghouse Company and it was 
a very well-made and well-finished arm. 
(he bore would make the best Springfield 
look like a file. As I did not need this rifle, 
| sold it. At times I wish I had it. By 
doing like Mr. Osborn did one can make a 
ery good sporting rifle out of these guns. 

N. Dak. ArTHuUR E. ANDERSON. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with con- 
siderable interest the article in Outdoor Life 


by E. H. Osborn on the Russian rifle. He | 


tates, and I have read other articles which 
tated, that this rifle has no safety. True, 
has no thumb latch that may be acci- 
atally pushed off like the Mauser and 
1e other systems, but it has a most ef- 
tual bolt lock which makes it the safest 
yun to carry loaded and cocked that I have 
seen. If anyone having one of these 

es will carefully examine the boit, they 

| notice that the bolt is machined out 
ind the receiver is also cut out at the rear 
that by pulling the bolt backward and 
ing a slight turn to the left the bolt will 
locked, the trigger released and the 

yn locked so that it cannot be opened. 
there is not the 


en in this condition 
shtest danger of discharging the rifle, 
er purposely or accidentally. Another 


that may be of interest to those who 
ik they cannot mount a scope on top of 
barrel is this: By heating the bolt handle 
means of an acetylene torch it can be 
ly bent till the ball on the end just 
iches the stock; then a scope can be 
inted on top of the barrel, and with the 
k remodeled you have quite an outfit. 
‘enn. G. H. Woopwortu. 


1te—Readers will find in the October num- 

note from Mr. Osborn in which he gives 
method of carrying the gun on safety. The 
ying letters are published merely to show 
nterest which our readers manifest.—Editor 
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THE KING MICROMETERED 
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Sporting Sight 
with two small 


The new KING ‘‘Non-Glaring’’ 
Target Disc for target shooting 


is the finest disc made. has t 
DISC 


Has adjustable reversible disc with 
sighting notches. 
giving EIGHT 
DOUBLE ELEVATOR, 
—rigid and no blur. 
Carbines. 


Copy of “Modern Sights for Modern Arms” 





Each degree is registered by a “‘click,’ 
even look at your sight to tell exactly how much you move it—even 

han in the dark—and you 
Wavnrenn a No guess-work with this sight. 
r= The Elevator is also AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED against acci- 
dental change either in the upright or folded Position. It is 
AUTOMATICALLY 
partially folded position. 
MATICALLY LOCKED upon being raised to upright position, 
altho this feature is OPTIONAL en 
locked, a little pressure on the ““PUSH” 
big hinge on this sight to cut or interfere with the hand. 
Remington, Winchester, 


The New KING 
Folding Leaf 
Sight is fitted with 


improvement in 
Leaf Sights. Still 
the EIGHT 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, PRICE $1.75 


Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. 
FOUR Bead has_ patented 
White Diamond on one side 
COMBINATIONS, also 
Screw Driver point 
Made for all Rifles and 


AUTO-LOCKING PEEP SIGHT 


This new Peep Sight will be appreciated by Sportsmen and Target 
Shooters thruout the world. 

It has Micrometered Elevator Adjustment, each degree representing 
a change in elevation of five one-thousandths (35-1000) of an inch, 
or approximately one-half inch at 100 yards with the ordinary rifle. 


so that it is unnecessary to 


KNOW just what each degree or click means. 


unlocked ONLY in the “half-cocked” or 
The Hinge or Joint is also AUTO- 


Is semi-rigid if preferred. 
plunger releases it. No 
Made for 


Stevens and Marlin Rifles. 


Savage, 





discs, $4.50 a Spring under 
the Leaf, which 
Non-Glaring Target Disc, holds it rigid 
Extra 50c either in the up- 
right or folded 

position. A big Semi-Buckhorn Up Flat-Top, Folded 


Price $1.50 


COMBINATION 
with White 


ADJUSTABLE 


Diamond on one side. Can be 


seen when too dark to use ordinary open or peep sight. 





Spark Point Gold Bead, 
Price $1.50 


Protected lvory Bead, 
Price $1.00 


Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced 
blade with matted guard protecting bead 
and preventing blur. Spark Point Gold 
STEEL CENTER 
and braced construction. 

These sights are guaranteed to be the 
STRONGEST, BEST SIGHTING 
BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. 
Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


and Catalog “O” \ atta full line of KIN 


Peep, Rear and Front Sights FREF 


D.W. KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 





SPRINGFIELD 


















although used, has been overhauled and 
inspected at the factory. Each gun fully guaranteed to 
satisfy or your money will be refunded Quantities 
limited. Order at once to avoid disappointment 


Every rifle, 












Krag Rifle—was standard for many years 
in the U. S. Army. Known and apprecia- 
ted everywhere Specifications Length, 49 inches; 
barrel length, 29 inches; weight, 9 lbs ; ammunition, 
Krag .30-.40, magazine holds 5 cartridges, bolt action, 
leather sling. Bargain Price $1: 


—a>— 
Springfield Carbine—is a fine } 


, 
inexpensive single shot arm for all small — 
game. Short barrel makes it an ideal brush 

gun. Specifications: Length, 40 inches; barrel length, 
20 inches; weight, 7 lbs.; ammunition, .45-.70 shot cart- 
ridge, single shot. Bargain Price $6. 






























Ross Rifle—is successfully used 
for all game from deer to bear. Widely used for long 
distance wolf hunting. Specifications: Length, 48 inches; 
barrel length, 28 inches; weight, 8 lbs.; ammunition, 
British .303: magazine holds 5 cartridges, straight pull 
bolt action, leather sling. Bargain Price $10. 
Cartridges— Ross, soft point, $1.90; metal point, $1.00; 
Krag, soft or metal point, #1.90; Springfield, shot cart- 
ridge, $1.40. Complete ‘line of hunting clothes and 
equipment. Send for free catalog No. 54. 


ston Inc., 245 W. 42nd St., Now wet 



















Read About the Outdoor Life Prize Announcement—Page 347 







Kazan 
Pacs 


Used by those who 
need dependable foot- 
wear. Therenwtie 
ly na por Uppers 
made of water-proof 
| French Veals. Vamp 
hand-sewed and guar- 
anteed never to rip or 
| leak. Soles and heels 
made of solid oak leather, 
Goodyear sewed. This 
c is made to stand the 
bard ‘meen of the out- 


No. 422 
16 inches high 


$15.50 


For other styles write 
for Catalogue and 
sample of pee 






















| HUDSON BAY SHOE MEG. Co. 
2603 W. 111th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The 


““Genuine”’ 
¥3 _ Patrick 
™. Mackinaw 










ae 


’ Patrick sewed 
in a mackinaw 
is like “Ster- 
ling” stamp- 
ed on silver. 
It’s the real 
. ™ thing — the 
ae 2 genuine. 
Made from the wonderful Patrick vir- 
gin wool cloth, woven in our mills from 
choice, long-fibre Northern wools—a 
cloth famous for its great warmth and 
unusual wear. The coats have style 
and fit and very careful tailoring. You 
can’t buy better ones. 

At good clothing and sporting goods deal- 
ers. Send for interesting Rugged Wear Booklet 
and name of nearest dealer. Address Desk 48. 


F.A.Patrick & Co. 


DULUTH p § > MINNESOTA 


Makers of both Cloth and Garment 


Cc 











The Broadbill Duck Call 





For better success on your duck hunt, 
use a true-to-life toned Broadbill for 
all ducks. Instructions with Call. 
Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 postpaid. 
Dealers, ask your Jobber. 


N. C. Hansen Co., 


Zimmerman, Minn. 











HOFFMAN’S BLUEING SOLUTION 
DID THE WORK 

“Do you see how perfectly that bar- 

relis ‘blued’? Well, Hoffman’s blue- 

ing solution did the work.”’ 


A scientific preparation with a money- 
back guarantee. You candothe work 
at home in twenty minutes. If your 
sporting goods dealer cannot supply 
you send his name and $2.50 direct 
for 4 oz. bottle-—-enough for six guns. 
HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


609 National City Bldg. Cleveland, O. 














| the same skill shown in these targets. 
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A Muzzle-Loader at 75 


Walter S. Britt 
Note by C. T. » 


OADING the old muzzle-loading rifle is 
today almost a lost art. Unless there 
are a lot of mute, inglorious Miltons in the 
gun game, few men are alive today whe 
seem able to get the now almost legendary 
accuracy from the muzzle-loader. Person- 
ally I know of but two—C. W. Rowland of 
Boulder, Colo., long since retired from ae: 
tive shooting, and Walter S. Britt of Oak- 
land, Calif. For the past ten years I have 
been trying to get an authoritive article on 
muzzle-loading, but without success till ] 
received the following letter from Mr. Britt 
The targets shown herewith are remark 
able in themselves, and are exceeded only 
by some made by Rowland years ago. But 
then Rowland holds the world’s record right 
up to now in this kind of shooting. On the 
other hand, Mr. Britt is 75 years old, and 
still shooting the muzzle-loading rifle witk 


Those interested further in muzzle-] 
work will confer a favor if they will 
Mr. Britt direct, and not to me. All | 
of the subject is right here, plus 
tenderfoot pointers I picked up on a 
hand several years ago, and publish 
Outdoor Life at the time. His address 
be found at the end of his letter. As ji 
dulls any man’s writings to rehash it, robs 
it of all personality, flavor and especial|; 
authority, I herewith publish his letter 
as he writes it—with his permission, 
course. He sent me many targets, but | 
have selected only three, which are bot! 
necessary and sufficient for this article, or 
5-shot, one 10-shot, and the remarkable 
of 45 shots. As every shooter knows, to his 
sorrow, a group will get larger the 
shots fired. Many of us have occasionally 
equaled the 5 and 10-shot targets herein, 


more 








| 
| 
| 














tee er | 


The arm and the man. 





Walter S. Britt and his muzzle-loading rifle—the combination that made 


the targets shown herewith 


I do 
not know, of course, as no man can find out 
certainly, but I am inclined to believe that 
Mr. Britt is the oldest rifle shot in Americe 
today capable of such shooting. 

Of course, breech-loading rifles by the 
hundreds are loaded from the muzzle today, 
and I believe it is more or less agreed that 
this gives the greatest accuracy of all kinds 
of rifles and loading, the most modern high 
power rifles not excepted; but there is @ 
vast difference getting accuracy from a rifle 
open at both ends and from a tube open onl) 
in front. I find it comparatively easy to 
get fine results from the _breech-loading 
cartridge guns with the bullet pushed dowr 
from the muzzle; but so far, try as I might 
I have never yet been able to get real ac 
curacy from even first-class muzzle-loading 
rifles. About 3-inch groups at 50 yards was 
my best when I quit and sold the fine old 
E. Remington 15-pound rifle I had severa* 
years ago. Note that Mr. Britt gets such ¢ 
group at four times the distance, with 45 
shots, and over five different days. I have 
yet to see the best modern .30-caliber rifles 
Springfields or any other, equal this 45-shot 
200-yard, five-day group of Britt’s. Whelen, 
the best authority on the Springfield in 
America, recently stated in print somewhere 
or other, if I recall aright, that about e 
7-inch group at 100 yards with rest was 
about all the military Springfield could be 
expected to do, shot day after day without 
change of sights. But his records covered 
not days, but some years, and much greate1 
difference in weather, apparently, than 
Britt’s conditions. So comparisons are 
hardly reasonable, still the matter is of in- 
terest herewith. 


but I for one have never seen such a 45-sho! 
group as this of Mr. Britt’s. But let hin 
tell the tale—Chauncey Thomas.. 





Dear C. T.—I am an old-time | target 
shooter, 75 years of age. The enclosed tar 
get (D) is a fair average of many I mad 
last fall on a shooting range on my son-in 
law’s farm in Douglas County, Oregon; dis- 
tance 110 measured yards. It was made 
with the old-time muzzle-loader, false muz- 
zle, hardened point and lead butt bullet, 
swaged, paper patch, and loaded with a 
starter, black powder, shoulder and muzzle 
rest, cleaning rifle after each shot. This 
will not by string measure be as good a 
target as I frequently make with good co! 
ditions at this distance. 

It was a long time before I could satisf: 
myself as to the reason why the same man. 
same gun, same day, same load, same han 
dling, everything the same as near as lie 
could judge, and yet 4, 5, 6, 7, perhaps !0 
shots all O.K., and all at once a compet’ 
change in group, and perhaps no group 4! 
all, all different places on the target. I pre 
sume our army men know, but I have never 
seen the reason given as I believe it. 

As I sit at my desk I have before me ! 
consecutive targets of 5 shots each at 
yards. The two best measure from c 
fixed before shooting to center of each 
let hole 4 inches string measure for the 
shots, shoulder and muzzle rest. The 
poorest measure 6 inches for the 10 s! 
These targets were shot for a sporting p 
to show what these old-time rifles and 
time target shooters could do. This rasgze 
nor conditions were not the best; I !.¥ 
made much better targets, but they re 












shooting against anyone using one of 
idern high-power rifles for extreme 
ey and don’t know whether the above 
« would interest them. What do you 


ill shoot gray tree squirrels in season, 
or no shot, off-hand if I must, with 


linary. I have never had the pleas- | 


)-21. I used an exact mate to the old- | 


gun of Dr. G. P. Manning for hunting 

turkey matches many years. It was 

by W. Burlingame of Alabama Centre, 

\. Y. Chas. King, a gunsmith here in Oak- 

it Calif., has one like it made by his 


\bout loading for extreme accuracy: The 
s are made to cast the point and butt 
{ the bullet separate. The point is then 
I placed in the swage and with the stamp 
swages it to the shape designed. The lead is 
e hardened 15 to 1 or more, pretty hard, and 
e s the shape shown in A when done. The 
s butt is hollow, fitting on the tang of the 
¢ point. Both are placed in the swage and 
y the square-faced stamp swages the butt onto 
, the point so that the bullet is perfect, no 
holes and same density each time. The tang 
if the point is nicked to keep the bullet 
from flying apart when fired. 

This hardened point I make just long 
‘nough so that the lands of the gun just 
touch it at the base of the point, so that 
the bullet when fired will upset even and 
true around the tang of the point and fill 
the rifling even and alike each shot. The 
butt is soft lead and swells out and fills the 
rifling perfect as it is held firm between the 
hard point and the blow of the black powder. 
rhe bullet when swaged I make quite large, 
30 that when loaded thru the false muzzle 


the bullet. The false muzzle is cut out 
wross the face in the shape of a cross (+) 
30 that a paper patch cut in strips and 
placed in this cross will just fold around 
the bullet as it is pressed down into the false 
nuzzle. The patch lies in this shape across 
the false muzzle. The false muzzle is large 
enough so that the bullet is easily pushed 
lown and folds the patch around the bullet 
ind is firmly held in place. Now the starter 
is placed over the bullet and false muzzle 
! ind with a rubber mallet is driven down 
thru the false muzzle, which is rifled the 
same as the barrel and made a little smaller 
than the barrel so that the bullet will push 
down easily after it passes the false muzzle 
ind enters the barrel proper. This easy 
movement will continue and the bullet will 
rest on the powder very light and easy for 





the gun should be as near a true taper from 
: breech to muzzle as it is possible to make 
’ | my opinion. 

he lands should also be worked out till 


they are a little narrower at the breech than 
I muzzle. This shape of the barrel 
to me the best and I have experi- 
da good deal with all kinds of shapes. 
ds the bullet firm all the way thru the 
barrel and gives an even resistence to the 
r gases, which in my opinion cause it 
rn more evenly and gives more even 

ire and more even velocity. 
neasure the powder and pour it as 
as I can from the muzzle so that it 
ind packs evenly in the gun. When 
the bullet I take pains to push the 
easy till I feel it touch the powder 
in then stop, no pressure, just resting on 
»wder. This is important, like the total 
ition of the body when firing the gun. 
vy about cleaning the gun. Heavy 
es of black powder will cake at the 
1 and spoil accuracy and must be 
1 up. I take a patch of cloth, coarse 
1 I think best, just so it fits easy and 
wet it and then squeeze it about as 
s I can between my thumb and finger, 






it is necessary to have a starter that is fitted | 
to the muzzle and the shape of the point of | 
p I 
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Prove 
Yourself 


If you expect to do any shooting this fall you will want to 
prove for yourself what every one is saying about the new 
shotgun load that adds 20 yards or more to the range of 


Super- 


It doesn’t seem possible that this sensational new load can 
reach out some 60 or 70 yards and grab the wily old duck 
or goose when he’s joy riding outside the range of ordinary 
loads—but you can actually get them at 80 yards if you 
know how much to lead ’em—Thousands of shooters have 
proven it. 


You will find this extra range a great advantage for all kinds 
of difficult shooting. Many sportsmen never go into the 
field without a few Super-X loads in their vests for the hard 
shots that they would otherwise have to pass up. 


Super-X, as well as other loads for all types of shooting, 
are loaded in the famous Western ‘‘Field” shell. This is 
the shell that was used by the American team in winning 
the World’s Trap-shooting Championships and which this 
year helped Mark Arie win the Grand American Handicap, 
America’s Trap-shooting Classic. 


Write for Free Information 
If you own a gun, 12, 16, or 20 gauge, drop us a line and 
learn how you can increase its range from 15 to 20 yards. 
Ask for “Better Bullets,” which tells about Western im- 
provements in rifle and revolver ammunition. It describes 
the Boat-tail and Open-point Expanding bullets, the Marks- 
man, super-accurate .22, and also LUBALOY, the bullet 
jacket which absolutely prevents metal fouling. These 
new features can only be obtained in Western ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. J-11 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 


MUNITION 
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Four layers—three of waterproofed and one 
of sole leather--between foot and ground. 


RUSSELLS 
“Ike Walton’ 


Lightest of sports- 
man’s boots, yet 
offering remark- 
able resistanceto 
wear. Molded to 
foot-shape so per- 
fectly that you’ll 
find comfort to 
the end of the stif- 
fest day’s trail. 
Made to your meas¢ 
ure from chocolate, 
chrome-tanned lea- 
thers a selection of 
waterproofed veals; 
Flexible wear-fight- 
ing Maple-pac soles. 
The Never-rip seams 
embody the skill of 
expert boot makers. 
Ask sportsmen who have 
worn the “Ike Walton” 
what they think of 
them —then follow 
their advice. 



































Me"SCOUT 
SPECIAW” 


Choicest of genuine moccasins forcamp and out- 
ing wear. Shaped to natural lines of the foot. 
Made in chocolate and gray elkskin withrubber 
soles or the flexible, sturdy Maple-pac soles. 


Your dealer should be able to show Russell foot- 
) wear. If he can’t produce, write for catalog. 


W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron St. Berlin, Wis. 














PNEUMATIC 
CANVAS DECOYS 


Hand painted. Collapsible. Aur 


tight. Made of fine sheeting, 
oiled and will not rot One dozen 
weigh 10 pounds. Packed in 


wooden box. Soldin world mar- 
ket 37 years. Canadian goose 
and seven varieties of ducks. 


Sold by jobbers and dealers 


everywhere 


HAVE YOUR DEALER WRITE 
FOR PRICES 


Manufactured by 


CANVAS DECOY Co. 
UNION CITY, TENN., U.S. A. 























| day. 
for the 45-shot group, when the weather was taken as it came on each consecutive day. 
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fold it out (should be two thicknesses) and 
push this down to the cake in the barrel 
and work this easy till I reach the bottom 
of the barrel, and the rag works free. Now 
I draw it up about one foot from breech 
and push it back again and draw it up 
about eighteen inches the next time and 
back again a little farther each time till I 
work it out of the muzzle. Now the rag is 
dirty, but the powder is soft, which is what 
I want. I now turn the rag and give it one 
sweep from muzzle to breech and out again 
at muzzle with one sweep. If the powder 
crust has all been broken up the first time, 
this last sweep will put the barrel in a more 
uniform condition than any way I have ever 
tried. Some old-timers wipe with the wet 
rag and then a dry one and then an oiled 
one, and some guns it seems to work best 
with. I like the old dirty rag best and use 
the same rag for ten shots, wetting it each 
time and squeezing out the dirty water each 
time. 

I use a pretty heavy load of powder and 
as heavy a bullet as the gun will handle 
well. I don’t like a tipping bullet, tho Rice 
of Warren, Ohio, says he has seen first-class 





shooting with a tipping bullet. Mos: of 
our black powder breech-Joaders show 4 
slight tipping bullet when loaded with thei; 
standard loads. 

Any change in conditions, loads, handling, 
holding, bullets and other factors is fata] 
to extreme accuracy. Hence I take grea; 
pains to have uniformity. But don’t forget 
that many of these things you can control, 
but the atmosphere—“The wind  bloweth 
where it listeth, and whence it comes and 
whither it goeth no man knows.” 

I have three of these old-time rifles al! in 
good order and good shooters. I enclose 
you a few targets made with a differen; 
gun from the others I sent, perhaps a little 
better. This gun weighs about 25 pounds 
and is about .40-caliber. It is fitted with 
all the fixtures that are used with the best 
target rifles and is better than a new one. 
I have spent many happy hours with it. 

I expect that the modern high-power rifles 
at their best would make me appear like 
30 cents, but I would like to meet them, 
for fun. I shoot only for a small purse. | 
shot against one man in Pennsylvania and 
one in Oregon, on targets sent by each, 20 
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Muzzle-loading groups. 


lead rear part of bullet, the two pieces swaged together. 
Made with a different rifle than C. 


D—Five shots, same conditions as B. 


A—Front end of Britt bullet, cast hard, with jagged tailpiece to grip 


B—Ten shots, 110 yards, scope and rest 
The 200-yard 45-s 


group shown in C was made with a muzzle-loader shot ten shots each day for four days and five 


shots on the fifth. I 
as will be noted on the target itself. 


The effect of windage is plainly seen on all three targets, altho good days were chosen except 


Different air conditions caused the rifle to group somewhat differently each day 
No sighting shots, and the scope left unchanged from day ‘© 


t 


All three 


groups are not the originals, but copies made with a wad cutter, as the originals would not rep* 


duce satisfactorily because of the paper they were made on and penciled data on them. 


illustrations are exact size of the originals. 


The ab 
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100 yards, choose the day and time 
1) suit. He had a .32-40 Pope, and on the 
whole series rather beat me. I did the best 

ould, but not as well as before or since. 

4s I think more fully about it I will send 
you some bullets and targets made with this 
gun and a curious shot with a Remington 
Creedmoor barrel many years ago in Wash- 
ington when I laughed at my hunting chum 
because he did not hit an inch spot at 
bout 30 yards. He urged me to show him 
what I could do. A paper was pinned on 
in oak tree at about 30 yards and I fired 
five shots at it, open hunting sights; there 
was one hole in the paper, a little ragged, 
and I cut the bullets out of the tree all 
welded together. I see there are four of 
them left; I have lost one some way, and 
there is one loose one which you will find 
fits back in the lump if you take a little 
pains with it. 

The molds are made so that you can make 
any length point or butt you wish and thus 
make bullet any length. I have shot rifles 
all my life, and I think these old-time 
muzzle-loaders are the best for extreme ac- 
curacy. I presume a Pope barrel or a 
Schoyen or a Peterson when handled right 
might be as good, perhaps better. 

The U. S. Government at Springfield has 
the gun-making art down very fine now, and 
the ammunition makers when they turn out 
ammunition for trial or for a noted match 
do the job up fine. I have tried the sharp- 
pointed bullet in my guns, black powder, 
and think like Dr. Hudson that they are 
not as good as the square point. It seems 
that the sharp point Spitzer in the Spring- 
field only requires half as much windage 
as the round point. I would like to see an 
expert shoot one of our modern high-power 
guns for extreme accuracy. Have you a 
good range to shoot over and how far? As 
a hunting gun or for warfare the old style 
muzzle-loader is completely outclassed, but 
for extreme accuracy these old muzzle- 
loaders, fitted up with all their refinements, 
have held their own for a long time. 

[ enclose you targets made last summer in 


t 
SOLS. 


Oregon over the 110-yard range. These 
were fired simply for group. I wished to 
test out my guns and myself again. I found 


both very satisfactory. Perhaps you will 
understand these more fully if I tell you 
how I make them. I shoot from a bench 
firmly braced and setting solid with a raised 
platform of about eight inches on the front 
of the bench, so that when the rifle is rest- 
ing on this, on its cross bar at the muzzle, 
the muzzle of the rifle projects over the end 
of the bench some six inches. I consider 
this important, as the powder gases are free 
to expand equally on each side of the bullet 
so that it is not deflected from its free 
course. The square base of bullet and 
square muzzle of the gun leave the bullet 
free at one and same time and just the same 
each time. 
Now it is known for a fact that a bullet 
fired close to any object is turned from its 
rse, I think by the air thrown away from 
the bullet striking this object on the side 
ird the object pushing the. bullet from 
true course away from the object and 
ing up a new motion in the bullet. I 
< the powder gases surrounding the bul- 
when it leaves the muzzle meeting more 
stance on one side than the other push 
bullet from its true course and cause 
Mann said in his book was a wrong 
tion at the start. I might as well say 
-ht now that the least wind at the firing 
turns the bullet from its true course 
use the powder gases meet with more 
stance from that side and start the bul- 
n a new course in any direction oppo- 
that from which it meets the resistance, 
down or lateral. Hence I try to have 
ee at the muzzle of the gun. I like to 





















OLT'S 


For Sport and Protection 


De etre camp is adequately 
protected with a Colt on 
guard. Time will not hang 


FIRE ARMS 


Police Positive Target 
Double Action Revolver 


heavy on your hands with a 

Colt to provide sport in tar- 

get shooting. 

This Colt arm pictured here 

made in calibers .22 and .32. 

A very desirable light weight 
arm, using easily obtained 
inexpensive ammunition. 


Length of barrel 6”, length over all 1034”. 
A six-shooter of wonderful accuracy. 
Send for interesting booklet, 
“The Romance: of a Colt” 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG.CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
Pacific Coast Representative: 

Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 

717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 








High School Course 
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in 2 Years arte 


inside two years. Meets all requirements tor, <o- 

trance to eal ege e and the leading pretessions 

Free Bulletins Bend fore TODAY. a oe 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.S.1928 OHICAGO 











Dept. 18-65 








THE 
LATEST 
AND 
BEST 
IDEA 


in fish hooks. 
They have 
the direct ROG. 

pull from point to end of shank, are evenly balanc ed, does not 
tear the gill, pierces a hole only the width of barb. The principal 
feature is, it will twist the point of hook upwardly, the fish 
having little chance of escape. The “snelled’’ hooks will not 
break at connection, as they have no ‘‘hinge’’ effect, which causes 
other hooks to break. It isthe only open hook having weedless 
action, nothing to obstruct fish from getting caught. The surest 
and deadliest hooks known. Send for price list and details, 

PETESCH MFG. CO 
Box 192 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

















Pal OC iD 
JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 


Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting hotes take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Oircalar. 

j JOSTAM MFG. CO., 1088 MONTANA ST., OHIOAGO, ILL, | 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 


Will revolution- 











Ww PAT. ize wing shoot- 
ing—deadly ad- 
FoR. dition to modern 


shotgun Makes 
good shots of 
poor ones. 








MADE E 5 


Hundreds of testimonials. Will] increase your enjoyment afield 
— snap shooting, Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. Automatically 
shows how to lead correctly. No more guess work. Madeof blued 
steel. All gauges 
Double guns only. Wing 
shooting made easy. 


For sale by all dealers. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
P.O. Box 185, Times Square New York City 





Clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels 
Postpaid $2.50 including Booklet 
Circular and testimonials on request 










This world-famous, high-power, 
lightweight magazine rifle (6 shots) 
of finest quality and workmanship is offered at : Y ond re- 
duced price—$48. Regular retail price, $92.5 
Specifications: Weight 6% lbs., length 39 Se ll double 
set triggers, stock and fore-end ‘of one piece fine selected 
French het age Pr ea i to the muzzle and protecting the 
whole length of rrel. 

Finely checked pital grip and fore-end. The revolving 
magazine, which works as carrier and feeder, is a feature 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer Sporting Rifles 
Genuine ae Make—The World’s Best—Brand New 





$48 


making for safety and ease of operation, eliminating all danger 

jamming. Cartridges can be automatically unloaded. 
Calibre 6.5, 8, 9 and 9.5 mm., using American made or 
imported ammunition. Imported ammunition (per | 00) $8.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


I will ship rifle C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt 
of $5 M.O. These rifles are dependable, accurate and 
high-grade, and made by an old established firm which has 


a reputation to sustain—and are not inferior im#atons. 


Proved Rifles, 





12-gauge, two shot re- 
peating shotgun, $15.00 





The 8mm. Cartridge is superior 
to the .30-’06 for hunting. 


LUGER PISTOLS 
$15.00 











Stephen Van Rensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., 


New York City Cetebtehed 











LYMAN SIGHTS 





Better Your Aim 


Reason No. 

The small aperture, 
which is shown here in 
actual size, lessens the 
possibility of variations 
in holding. Yet because 


it is set close to the eye, 
it has the appearance of a large circle 
when you aim through it, so that you 
see both front sight and target or game 
clearly and quickly. 








Lyman bias or Gold 
Bead Front Sights contrast 


No. 50 A 
iid sharply against dark 
backgrounds than do ordi- 
nary metal bead sights. 
Equip your rifle with 
No. 3, $1.00 Lyman Sights if you want 


to be a better shot. At your 
dealer’s, or give us your make, model 
and caliber. 


Send for Folder 
‘Better Aim at Target or Game” 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
Look for this Or the Name 
MARK LYMAN 











Do you always mention Outdoor Life? 





A. W. PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No high pressure or nickel-steel barrels made. 
No experiment work done. No reloading tools 
made, re-made or repaired. No .22 target 
barrels nor larger calibers of any kind relined. 
.22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a 
Specialty. All hand-made, cost $50 and up. 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 














gnoct og 


Made exactly 

like the wild 
ducks and geese we 
raise on our five 
acre lake and use as models. They 
have natural color glass eyes and are 
hand painted. The shape and color 
are perfect and the decoys have the 
special ‘Hays’ Feather Finish.’’ At ten 
feet distance they cannot be distin- 
Made from se- 


guished from live birds. 
lected Idaho cedar—guaranteed not to 


split. Paint stays on. Hollow (Grand 
Prix) solid (Superior) models, 
Insist on ‘‘Hays’ Decoys’’ at your dealers 
Send for catalog Illustrated In colors 
J. M. HAYS WOOD PRO- 


DUCTS CO., Dep 
JEFFERSON CITY, 
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shoot where I am free from currents of air, 
if possible, and if the wind is behind me, 
if 1 must have it, I think it causes less dis- 
turbance. If the gun can be fired while 
there is no disturbance at the muzzle and 
the bullet started just alike on its course I 
can tell much by my flags what it is likely 
to meet on its course to the target. I use a 
pretty heavy charge of powder and as long 
and heavy a bullet as the gun will handle, 
and if I can start it the same each time 
this heavy bullet will plow its way along its 
course with more regularity than if it was 
lighter, when it is more apt to follow the 
path of least resistance thru the air. 

Now we will go back and take up the 
matter at the bench again. I fix the bench 
so that the rifle as it lies on its cross-bar 
on the raised platform and its stock resting 
on the bench is pointed a little above the 
target. I make a stop on the front platform 
so that the muzzle projects the same distance 
at each shot. I sit down at the bench in 
the same position each time, push the rifle 
to the stop and bring my body and shoulder 
to the stock of the gun and at the same time 
slip my hand under the stock and raise it 
up till the sights bear on the target and the 
stock of the gun is at the same place on 
my shoulder and about the same pressure as 
near as I can judge. Now I look at my flags 
and see what they are doing and at the same 
time form a kind of intuition I feel for these 
slight currents of air at the firing point. 
When I have brought the sights exactly to 
bear as I wish them I relax my whole body 
with no movement and if the sights are as 
I wish, the trigger is touched and the bullet 
is on its way. 

You have learned to relax when you shoot 
your .45 Colt six-gun, you don’t try to hold 
it, you leave it free to act as it wants to, 
which, of course, gives uniformity and good 
shooting is the result. 

A machine rest is best and I try to make 
myself as near a machine rest as possible. 
The gun must be free to act or it will not 
shoot alike. A gun in a vise will not shoot 
alike, tho many people think it will. Like 
conditions will produce like results and each 
bullet will follow exactly in the path of its 
predecessor. Any change is sure to pro- 
duce a change of the bullet on the target. 
Then is it any strange thing, if we have 
everything as near alike as possible and yet 
we can’t control the atmosphere with its 
upward currents, pockets, lateral currents 
and perhaps a partial vacuum, that there 
would be some decided change in the bullet 
passing thru even 100 yards of such a 
changeable fluid? 

Notice these targets for extreme accuracy. 
See how easy it was for the bullet to change 
from one group to another, depending, I 
think, on change in the conditions of the 
atmosphere. I would prefer a tent or some 
building or some sheltered place where the 
firing point was well protected from air cur- 
rents, even tho a strong wind was blowing 
across the range. I call to mind one place 
where I was shooting that there appeared 
a perfect calm at the firing point and across 
the 200-yard range near the target a strong 
wind and yet the bullets grouped very close 
about a 2-inch circle. After a time the 
wind or air currents came at the firing point 
from three different directions, very slight, 
hard to tell just where till the gun was fired 
and the smoke told the story. The groups 
were spoiled. 

I have noticed all the pictures that I have 
seen of experts firing on the ranges to show 
the possibilities of their ammunition shows 
them firing from a tent with a machine rest. 
I think the tent cut quite a figure, to leave 
the muzzle of the gun more, perhaps quite, 
free from air currents. 

I have spent many happy hours with my 
guns experimenting, making bullets of all 


shapes and lengths in my swage, and wou!) 
use them more now but have to go out ab: 
twelve miles for a range, which brings it 
the mountains, and the air currents come 
many different directions, and my shootins 
bench is torn to pieces each time I leave 
out there. There are no rest shooters h 
all off-hand, as they call it (body res} 
which lets me out. I would be willing 
try them off-hand, hunter’s style, but I 
too old (75 years) to change my style 
holding. 

These targets I should expect to equal 
today, after I had shot over the range a: 
found out its peculiarities. Still sometim: 
we are sorely disappointed. 

Calif. Water S. Britt 

2360 East Twenty-first Street, Oakland. 








JARMS ANDOAMMUNITION' 
ey ime QUERIES: Fas 


(Note.—Queries answered this month are those 
which remained unpublished at the time Mr 
Askins took charge of this department, and were 
answered by our former A. & A. editor.) 





Do you consider the .80-40 Krag would have 
sufficient power for our largest game on this 
continent when used in the Krag army action 
with a new special barrel and as made by the 
Neider people? Please compare the .30-’06 and 
.30-40 Krag as to velocity, energy, effective 
range, also weight of bullets. What do you 
think of the Krag action—is it safe? I prefer 
the bolt action. Do you think the .30-40 strong 
enough for the big brown bear of Alaska, or 
moose, as I would probably use it in such place 
later, and I prefer the heavier bullet of the 

30-40 if it has both sufficient range and power? 
~ George C. Radcliffe, Ind. 

Answer.—The Krag is one of the best big- 
game rifles made, as well as one of the most 
accurate. Some of the best scores that have 
been made at both long and short range have 
been made with this rifle. It is sufficiently 
powerful for the largest game to be found on 
this continent. The government is now putting 
Springfield barrels on the Krag actions and sel! 
ing them for $6 or $7.50; I have forgotten 
which. This barrel is fully as accurate as any 
that Neider could make, and has the added ad 
vantage of being chambered to give the best 
results with this cartridge. I have noticed that 
many of Neider’s rifle barrels are chambered too 
tight, so that the pressure is run up to a dan 
gerous degree with any cartridge. You will find 
that the Krag bolt and action will be sufficiently 
powerful for this cartridge as loaded by the 
ammunition companies, but when reloading, care 
must be exercised that the pressure is not run 
up to a dangerous degree. You will find that 
the Krag can be remodeled into one of the 
neatest looking sporters that you ever saw. The 
.80-40 has a velocity of 2 2,000 and an energy of 
1,970 foot-pounds, while. the Springfield wit! 
.36-'06 cartridge has a velocity of 2,700 foot- 
seconds and an energy of 2,440 foot- pounds wi 
the 150-grain bullet. The effective range of pa 
Krag would be about 1,200 yards, and tho the 
Springfield is more accurate and more powerfu 
it has no greater effective range.—Editor. 


My trap gun and field gun do not shoot ali! 
by any means. After smashing the blue roc 
with ease it is rather embarrassing to miss a 
straight-away pheasant. Kindly advise if you 
think it wise to have a compromise gun built 
and use it both at the trap and in the field, say 
something like the following: A Fox doubi 
left full, right modified; Fox-Kautzky, single 
trigger, automatic ejector, Lyman ivory sig! 
recoil pad, drop at heel 2% inches.—A. | 
Jones. W. Va. 

Answer.—I do not believe that I would ha 
a compromise gun built. As I see it, there 
a chance that your field gun is not built to 
you. It may have more drop or not balan 
the same as the trap gun that you use at t 
trap. There is no comparison between the w: 
a blue rock sails out of a trap and the way 
pheasant gets up and goes. The blue rock com 
out after you get set, and from a point that 
determined beforehand; it sails slowly away 
a predetermined arc, gradually gaining elevati: 
gradually losing it until it hits the earth. 7 
pheasant gets up when you are not ready, g 
up with a whir that sets the nerve of m 
hunters on edge; it goes faster than the c! 
and its ability to dodge is phenomenal. If } 
would compare the two, or get them on a b: 
where they could be compared, you would ha 
say, about six traps about you in a radi 
hold your gun as you would when hunting, t! 
have some trap sprung when you were talki: 
Do you think that you would break a straig! 
How many times have you heard a man say, y 
pulled before I was ready, or you pulled 
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See page 399, story by Major Whelen 
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A. F. STOEGER 


AMERICA’S LEADING IMPORTER OF 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


Sole Authorized Importer of the Only Genuine 


MAUSER and LUGER ARMS; Mauser 30/06 U.S. Government Rifles of every description; Repair Parts; Mauser, 
Luger, Mannlicher and American Ammunition; Double Barrel Shot Gun with Rifle Barrel ; Over-and- 


Under Guns; German Five-Shot Automatic Shot Guns ; German Standard Shot Guns; German Binocu- <a oe 
lars, Field Glasses; Leather and Canvas Holsters and Gun Cases; “‘ Stoegerol,”’ the wonderful Combi- Nay, 

’ rigs 
nation Gun Oil—nitro-solvent, rust- preventing, lubricating, antiseptic. Write for complete catalog. <a cs 
Bans 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. DON’T BUY HYPHENATED MAUSERS. ce 
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lay. Would a pheasant wait until he got | 


There is no 
shooting 


gun in just such a position? 
parison between clay pigeon 
sant shooting, and the 
at the trap cannot expect to take up an- 

er branch of shooting more difficult and suc- 
—Editor. 





argument two of my relatives 
1 that there was a spring to a high-powered 

barrel every time that it was fired, while 
ried to convince them of the opposite. Why 

that every time you shoot over a solid rest 
mark? 
around the forearm 
Would you advise 
that hasn’t any on it? 


a friendly 


1 and barrel of 
having one put on 
What sights would 


i strap 


advise having put on a .380 Government 
lel ‘95 Winchester carbine? Also the .30-40 
hester Model ’95 rifle with 28-inch barrel? 
os. M. Evans, Calif. 

nswer.—While I would not exactly call the 
ement a spring, still it has a springing effect, 


every time a high velocity rifle is fired, or 
rifle for that matter, there are set up vibra- 
s in the barrel that cause it to move up and 

and sideways. In one sense the barrel 

up and down. The movement is very 
t, but so rapid is the movement that it has 
effect of a greater movement. It depends 
the position of the barrel at the time the 


ots high or low when bore sighted at a tar- 
Those same vibrations that are referred to 
are what causes a rifle to shoot high 
placed on a solid rest. The rifle cannot 
ite as it would if free, so it bounces, as it 
with the result that the bullet 
own high. The strap on the forearm and 
barrel has no effect on the accuracy of the 
but it does help the shooter to hold steady. 
nally I do not want a sling strap on a 
rifle, tho many hunters like them. 
is but one receiver sight that gives good 
ts on the rifles mentioned, and they are the 
in No. 48.—Editor. 


ig 


im going to treat myself to a new gun, 
hing I have wanted for a long, long time, 
_if anyone was to try to tell me just what 
iy, I think I would tell him to go where 
vill all be if the people get the legislation 
rearms they want. But you know it is a 
rent story when we come to someone for 
. We have here in this part of the coun- 
ry good field shooting with the exception 
il; the law has taken that away forever, 
seems, but there is still plenty of sport left 
rabbits, squirrels, and after a while we are 
to have nice pheasant shooting. Now 
the gun. What do you think of the Rem- 
12-gauge, 26-inch, modified choke, pump 
for the above game? I have hunted with 
nd and he uses this style, and I certainly 
e way it handles.—Glenn A. Shrock, Ohio. 
ver.—I certainly think you have made a 
choice of guns in the Remington. But 
| offer a suggestion: How about the 20- 
instead of the 12? I can hardly find 
inclined to carry a 7 or 7%4-pound gun 
12-gauge when I can get a 5 


vw. or 5Y- 
gun in the 20-gauge that will give fully 


What effect | 





1 results on the game you will get to 
Of course, you will have to hold closer | 
he 20-gauge, for you will have but % or 
e of shot at the most against 1% to 1% | 
_in the 12-gauge. I certainly commend | 
noice of the short barrel, as they handle | 
ich easier and give fully as good results. 
20-gauge I would recommend the 24-inch | 
Try one some time and see how you | 
—Editor. | 
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and |} 
man who is a good | 
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E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Millbrae, California 
Pocket Field Guide on request 


FREE TO ANGLERS 


A 400-Page Anglers’ Guide, containing Plates 
of Flies in Correct Colours. A veritable luxury 


for the angler to revel in. 
Hardy Bros., Alnwick, Eng. 


Britain's Premier Fishing 
Rods, Ete., Makers 


London —61 Pali Mall, 8S. W. 

















“Wing Shooting,” by Chas. Askins 


A Book of Shotgun Facts—Price, Fifty Cents 


ho Ferrer pet everywhere recognize that Charles 
Askins is one of the pre-eminent authorities on the 
shotgun and its use. He knows patterns, powders and 
ranges probably better than any other expert; but, most of all, he en- 
oys the practical testing of his theories from the blinds and in the bush. 
ie is one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and penetration 
and another to figure the the lead on a fast-flying bird. Askins knows 
the game from both these angles, ot he has an his book from the 
standpoint of, and for the assistance of, the erdinary hunter in the up- 
lands and on the shore. The outstanding feature of the eight books 
of the Recreation Outdoor Ldeoy, dealing with fishing, hunting and 
compin ec FACTS of each subject. 
‘boil iin; wn” process permits us to publish real books in a 
a size. _ ony outdoor handbooks convenient to carry in a tackle 
Ee or shell pouch. Capt. Askins’ practical little handbook, bound 
in a strong two-color per cover, is an excellent example of the 
Recreation ‘oan policy. If “holding ahead,” judging distance 
and locating likely cover and feeding grounds are problems about whic 


an yah can oil sen something, you. will find all this—and more — 
discussed definitely and simply in “Wing Shooting. 


Sent postpaid for fifty cents. 
**Wing Shooting’’ and four big 25-cent issues of 
Outers’-Recreation sent for $1.00. 


OUTERS’-RECREATION 


504 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


is os elimination of all but 
























- VL& D ~ 


KNOCKABOUT 
GUNS 


- $120, 2 ~ 


WITH EJECTOR $165.22 
Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


F H SCHAUFFLER , Presidents 
349 MADISON AVENVE 


New Yorw City 








“Tue STERLING Mark For SPORTSMEN” 
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Conducted by CLaupe P. Forpyce, 


Winter 











holidays and then in 
the summer have their 


elaborate annual out- 
ing of two to four 
weeks in exploring 


some unusual mountain 
country. Independently 


each autocamper can 
similarly project his 
vacation on the install- 
ment plan the year 
around. 

Winter autocamping 


varies very little from 
the equipment and its 
uses in summer; the 
main difference is that 
we must provide for 
protection from cold— 
warmer clothing, warm 
beds and provision for 
heating the tent,and all 
this is very simply ac- 
complished. The preva- 
lent idea about cloth- 
ing is that we pile it 
on to make more heat. 








Noon lunch by the roa 
‘THAT may be called the “motif” of auto- 
for re- 
an objective 


camping is to get outdoors 
cuperation. It is well to have 
to achieve on any trip; on the long summer 
tour it may be to go over long trails, to see 
scenery of our national 


just to go to the moun- 


the magnificent 
parks or forests o1 
tains where it is cool; it may be to fish some 
lake or stream where the big ones are. In 
fall the hunting trail allures the autocamper 
vho may reach the jumping-off place with 
automobile and establish a permanent 
amp from which his hunting excursion is 
made. In the winter there are tours to the 
sunny South where we may go to cheat Jack 
Frost out of his icy nips. There is right at 
home the possibilities of the enjoyment of 
winter sports of and_ skiing, 
and it is fine to see the wave of popularity 
with which are being fol- 
lowed over our country. 

We of the West and Middle West are in- 
clined to compress our vacation days into 
the annual two weeks or a month and to 
make it last for the rest of the year; in the 
East the tendency is for spreading the vaca- 
tion the year around by utilizing week-ends 
and holidays, and the latter is the more 
rational way to “keep fit.” Once you learn 
the easily acquired knack of autocamping, 
plan to take short trips the year around. 
[he mountaineering clubs of the country 
have a fine plan; they have a system of local 
walks from the on Sundays and 


his 


snow-shoeing 


these pastimes 


out city 


(Photo by 


when in reality we sim- 
ply use it to retain the 
heat manufactured by 
the body—we insulate ourselves, so to speak. 
Hence the call for heat-forming foods in cold 
weather, and you know of the lumberman’s 
craving for sweets and fats, which produce 
The answer to the clothes 


Dr. Sidwell) 


heat and energy. 
question is wool. Loose- 


Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 


Autocamps 


snow, rake it away and cover with boughs. 
To insulate your back from the cold, cold 
ground use a mattress—one of a folded woo! 
batt quilt is fine. The air mattress is used 
successfully in cold weather if a wool pad 
is used between it and the sleeping-bag 
The sleeping-bag should have a_ water 
proofed canvas cover waterproofed on the 
bottom only, and the inner warmth bag of 
loosely woven wool fibers or the new no 
hide-fur bag, which consists of cotton out 
side, to which are woven long fibers of woo! 
for inner warmth. A woolen helmet cover 
ing head and shoulders and leaving only the 
face exposed, and an extra pair of heavy 
sleeping-socks, must be provided. 

The winter tent must be provided with a 
heater, and in most cases the tent you use 
on your summer trips can be arranged to 
accommodate the wood-burning stove which 
is used. If provided with a floor-cloth, cu! 
it out, leaving a sod cloth of 10 inches width 
around the base of the tent; sew to the floor 
cloth a 10-inch strip so it will overlap the 
sod cloth and hold into place by tie tapes 
You can fold this cloth back for the space 
needed for the stove, which rests on_ the 
ground. To increase room in an umbrella 
tent to accommodate the stove and for din 
ing and cookery, provide a wall cover around 
the awning; this practically gives you an 
extra room without floor cloth, while th: 
tent proper has a floor cloth. Run your tele 
scopic stovepipe up thru a hole in the aw: 
ing, which is protected by an asbestos ring 





ly woven wool union 
suits and twu thin suits 
(one larger than the 
other) worn are warm- 
er than one heavy suit; 
army riding pants and 
wool shirt, heavy wool 
lumberman’s socks (silk 
next the feet if you dis- 
like the scratchy feel 
of coarse wool) and 12- 
inch shoe packs plently 
large enough for ease. 
In wet snow and mud 
the leather-topped rub- 
ber cruisers are in uni- 
versaluse. Knitted wool 
gloves, over which are 
worn leather mitts, and 
a regulation mackinaw 
coat with a good cap 
supplied with ear warm- 
ers, complete the cloth- 
ing. 

As for the sleeping- 














rig, put your bed on 
the ground cowboy 
fashion. If there is 


Snow and cold need not deter one from camping the year rou 


(Photo by Dr. Sidwell) 
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The wall tent is the kind which 


or! whide. 
has been in general use for winter camping 


as on the hunting trail. Place your stove- 
pipe hole in one corner of the roof to the 
right as you enter the tent. A sod-cloth is 
needed; on it place duffle or poles to keep 


cold out, and for ventilation the tent must 
be provided with windows with cloth covers 
in case of rain, and which can be operated 
from the inside by cords. The open-fire 


tent, which has been the preference of trap- 
pers and others in a movable camp, is the 
baker or leanto style with a shed roof which 
reflects heat from the big log fire out in 
front. This style of tent provided with front 
wall in addition to the awning is called the 

















[he collapsible wood-burning stove supplies heat 
r the winter camp and thus projects auto- 
camping the year round 


Amazon tent, and I have taken my Amazon 
and transformed it into an efficient winter 
tent by adding a two-foot strip to lengthen 
the awning and cutting the attachment of 
the front wall from the ridge (replacing 
with tapes to hold it in place for summer 
use), bringing the two sections of the front 


wall out parallel with the side walls of the 
tent to make another room, and using the 
iwning as the roof of this room and the re- 


lainder as the front wall of my tent. I put 
a + leks in the roof and sewed in an asbestos 
ting for the stovepipe. If you fear burning 
the tent you can suspend with tapes in a 
corner an additional fireproof cloth (not 
waterproof; I am hunting for a formula 
which will give this much desired combina- 
tion) one yard by two long soaked in this 
y hot water 30 ounces, boracic acid 
150 grains, ammonium phosphate 3 ounces 
and gelatine % ounce. Soak well and do 
not wring out, but hang up to drip and dry. 
The stove must be of the collapsible type 
with telescopic pipe, and as you will need 
it longer than what is usually supplied with 
these stoves, you must order it so. Fit some 
sort or wire gauze screen to keep sparks 


Tes 
solution $ 


from the tent roof. The type which sets on 
egs requires naturally a shorter pipe and 
's desirable, as one does not have to stoop 
over to cook. So this is the apparatus for 


heating as well as cookery, and it should 
fave an oven which is also collapsible. 
tent proper with a floor space of 7x7 
leet big enough for two beds; the rear 
this room does not allow of much 
room (rear wall should be three or 
feet high), but you do have plenty of 
room in the front of the tent and in 
led awning-covered room. 
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and Your Dreams Come True 


Sleep on Air 700" creams &o i 
MATTRESSES [ff eemaee Wee? 


So soft and yielding you can 
make your bed on the rough- 
est and wettest ground and 
be comfortable. Sanitary, 
compact and water-proof. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products 
have stood the test for the past 40 
years. Recommended by thous- ; 
ands of satisfied Campers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Cowmen, oodsmen 
and Forest Service, as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 


WHALL'S UTILITY TENT 





IN A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


Comfort Sleeping Pocket is not a filthy Sweat- 
Box Sleeping Bag, but an ideal outdoor bed. 


Defy the Elements 
Carry a Raincoat in Your Pocket 


Many good times have 
been spoiled and serious 
results follow a day or 
night in the drenching 
rain, that could have been 
avoided with a PERFEC- 
TION RAIN CAPE. 


WRITE, TODAY, FOR 1923 
Illustrated FREE Catalog. 


WHALL’S UTILITY AUTO TENTS 
are masterpieces of ingenuity and are Guaran- 
teed Waterproofed, Bug and Snake-proof. Sev- 
; eral popular sizes. Will fit any car. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS, U.S. a® | 





Ns «oe 
It Fits the Running Board 




















INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide , 


Men's Lace, 6 to 11, at $5.50 
Ladies’ or Bo »ys’ Sizes, 2to 6 at 
$4.50. 
Slippers--Men's, $4.50; 
Ladies’ or Boys’, 3.75. 
Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand- 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior as a hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb OSHKOSH, WIS. 




















EVEN poundso'’ fight- 

in’ black bass caught 
on a South Bend BASS- 
ORE NO—“‘greatest ftish-get- 
ter’? made. Send for 


“Fishing— 


What Baitsand When” 


our new book. Tells ee baits for 
what fish. Gives expert fishing « data. 
Retr anahes wanda ie. Sent FREE 

A postal gets it. 14 


HERES THE BAIT 





SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 

















9245 High St.. South Bend, Ind. 
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Aipitic Binoculars 






















New Catalog Mailed 


Free 

























PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST >, YP COLORADO 
LOANUPACT | URER OF ALPINE BLINOC OLARS 
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U. S. ARMY LEATHER JERKINS 


—The Ideal Garment For Autumn Wear” 
POSTAGE 
$3.60 EXTRA 


These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 
ther and have O. D 
wool Melton lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 

i enenbatiell 
The above garment 
with sleeves of suede 
cloth and knitted 
wrists and collar, 
with two nice roomy 
pockets, $3.00 extra. 





Aviators’ Leather 
Coats made of the 
= ; finest leather, cordu- 
roy lining, 36 inches long. Sizes 40 and 42, 
While they last, $19.87; postage extra. 


COMPASSES 
95c 








©OMPASS GASB 


These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne March- 
ing Compasses which were made for the army 
by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. Y., at a cost 
of $24.50 each. 


Sale Price, 95c Posts 


All goods sold subject to your examination. 


Paul Laurson o<3.°fs Walworth, Wis. 











Save Money? Wear 
Comfortable, Serviceable 


ARMY CLOTHING 
Khaki or 0. D. Shirts, Breeches, Coats, Leg- 
gins, Boots, Hats, Etc. NEW CATALOGjust 
out, lists BARGAIN PRICES on Clothing, also 
Tents, Blankets, Cots, Guns and other sports- 
men’sneeds, Write today for FREE COPY. 











BATTERIES 


Current is 
Generated by 
Movement of Lever 
Themost practical Elec- 
trical Pocket Lamp ever 
invented. Think of it—no 
batteries. A simple move- 
ment of the hand generates 
a current that throws a pow- 
_erfullight. Has beautiful alum- 

inum case — nothing to wear 
out—lasts a lifetime. Ideal for 
Sportsmen, Motorists, Miners, 
Watchmen, Camping parties and 
should be in every home. 


ORDER NOW! 


—while our supply is big—the 
enormous demand will soon be ahead 
of our large production facilities. 
Don’t wait—send $6.59 by Postal or Ex- 
press money order. We ship post-paid. 
Price in Canada $6.75. Dealers write us 
on your letterhead for attractive sales 
proposition. 

UP-TO-DATE MACHINE WORKS 
2913-15 So. Wabash Ave. Dept. 1106, Chicago, I. 
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instead of a stake in the ground. 


Actual experience is always the best 
teacher, and we have been particularly in- 
terested in the daily notes kept by Dr. G. W. 
Reneker of Falls City, Neb., who last season 
made the Yellowstone trip. This gives 
mileage covered daily, condition of camps 
and expenses. He made no effort to see 
how many miles he could travel per day, nor 
did he aim to go to either extreme in ex- 
penditures. This log is just a plain state- 
ment of travel facts as he found them, and 
should be valuable to anyone who is timor- 
ous about starting on a trip. His outfit was 
largely home-made and satisfactory, and he 
is experienced at the game.—C. P. F. 

Wednesday, July 12.—Left Falls City at 
12:10 for Yellowstone Park. Weather clear 
and hot. Arrived in Lincoln at 8 p.m. and 
camped for the night. Distance traveled 112 
miles. Good camp grounds. Fifty cars in 
for the night. 

Thursday, July 13.—Left camp ground at 
8 a.m. Clear and warm. Stopped at Lin- 
coln until 10:30 a.m. and then took up our 
journey. Between Hampton and Aurora saw 
effects of storm a few days previous destroy- 
ing all crops. Arrived at Grand Island at 
6 p.m. and camped for night. Good shade, 
but rotten accommodations. Distance trav- 
eled 103 miles. Twenty-five cars in camp. 

Friday, July 14.—Cloudy and _ sultry; 
rained during night. Left camp grounds at 
8 a.m. The roads were quite muddy for a 
distance of ten miles; after that they were 
better. Dinner at Overton. We arrived at 
North Platte about 5 p.m. and camped in 
their much-praised tourists’ camp, which we 
decided was only fair. About thirty cars 
in for night. Distance traveled 155 miles. 

Saturday, July 15.—- Weather clear and 
fine. We left camp grounds at 8 a.m, Car 
trouble in partner’s car delayed us until 
10:30 a.m. Dinner at Paxton. Followed 
the Lincoln Highway along valley of Platte 
River, and it is a picture worth going a 
long way to see. Six miles east of Sidney 
we were caught in a thunder shower and 
camped at the farm home of Henry Krueger. 
Distance traveled 121 miles. 

Sunday, July 16.—Weather clear and fine. 
| Broke camp at 8 a.m. Fine and prosperous 
}country. Had my first puncture at Kimball 
}and ate dinner there. Arrived at Frontier 
| Park, Cheyenne, and made camp about 4:30 
|p.m. Turned very cold about 7 p.m.; 
| rained and sleeted; high wind and a very 
lbad night. Good accommodations. One 
{hundred cars in for the night. Distance 
{traveled 140 miles. 





The running-board box and double cover carries the items of stove, food and dishes, and either half 
or all of the cover is opened out to form a table, the support being an integral part of the box 


Designed by Dr. G. W. Reneker 


Log of a Yellowstone Autocamp Tour 
Dr. G. W. Reneker 


Monday, July 17.—Stayed in Cheyenne all 
day resting and sight-seeing. Visited capi- 
tol and Fort D. A. Russell. Cloudy and 
cold until noon, then cleared up and turned 
warm. (I nearly froze to death? ?) 

Tuesday, July 18.—Warm and clear. Took 
up our journey at 7:30 a.m. over Yellow- 
stone Highway; roads were extra fine and 
we arrived at Chugwater, fifty miles out, at 
9:30 a.m.; Wheatland at 11:30 a.m.—a 
busy town. Gentry Brothers Show was the 
attraction. Had dinner at Uva—fine meal. 
Camped at Glenrock 6 p.m.; good grounds, 
but low and plenty of mosquitoes. Fifteen 
cars in for night. Distance traveled 182 
miles. 

Wednesday, July 19.—Clear and warm 
Got up early. Mosquitoes were sure hungry. 
Arrived at Powder River, where we could 
get neither lunch nor water, but was able 
to get some good cookies, which we took 
along to Hells Half Acre, where we ate them 
while viewing the scenery. Stopped at 
Walton for gas and water. As my partner 
drove -up, one of his old tires blew up and 
he left it hanging on the fence. Very warm 
and dusty afternoon. Arrived at Shoshoni 
at 5:30 and went into camp. Good grounds. 
but no shade. Distance traveled 130 miles 
About twenty-five cars in camp for nigh! 

Tuesday, July 20.—Clear and warm 
Broke camp at 7:30, but car repairs delayed 
us until 10:00 a.m. before getting away 
About six miles out partner’s old car again 
balked and he returned to Shoshoni to 
main until all needed repairs were mai: 
We went on to Thermopolis and waited fo! 
him next day. The best camp grounds 
have found are here. Distance forty miles 
Eighty cars in for the night. 

Friday, July 21.—In camp at Thermo 
lis; resting and seeing the sights. Big 1 
last night. Jim arrived from Shoshoni ab 
3 p.m. and he ‘reported that he found 
bolt loose in his clutch, and after that ws 
repaired he had no trouble coming over |}! 
pass. A few rather stiff pulls, but 
nearly so bad as we had been led to an! 
pate on the way up. 

Saturday, July 22.—Clear and wa 
Broke camp at 7:45 a.m. Little rain 
night. Ate dinner at Basin—a dandy to 
The bad lands along the east side of 
river are a wonderful sight. Arrived 
Cody at 6p.m. Distance traveled 136 mi 
Over seventy-five cars in for the night. 

Sunday, July 23.—Clear and warm. R 
ing in Cody today and visiting points of 


terest. Rained and blew like the “dicke 











t night; lots of tents went down. A very 
camp ground. About seventy-five cars 
for the night. 

\Monday, July 24.—Clear and warm. 
Rained and stormed again last night. Left 
for Yellowstone Park at 7 a.m. in order to 
thru the Shoshoni Canyon before the in- 
ing traffic started. It is a wonderful 
drive. Stopped at the dam and took some 

os. We arrived at Fishing Bridge 

p grounds in the park at 4:30 p.m. and 

ped for the night. Mosquitoes were very 

built a smudge to smoke them out. 

ut ninety cars in camp. Distance trav- 
eled eighty-five miles. 

luesday, July 25.—Clear and warm. Got 

early and fished off the bridge until 11 

ock and I never got a strike. Jim caught 
( You could see fish by the hundreds, 
but they seemed to be attending strictly to 
their own business. After dinner we started 
north, saw mud volcanoes and Dragon’s 
Mouth, also Artist’s Point, Inspiration Point, 
Grand Canyon and the Falls. Camped at 
Canyon; good camp and about 100 cars 
there for the night. Quite cold. Distance 
traveled twenty miles. Bears came in camp 
during the night, but did not disturb us. 

Wednesday, July 26.—Clear and pleasant. 
Broke camp about 8 a.m. for Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Got on the wrong road and drove 
) Norris Junction, then turned around and 

e back to get on the right road. This 
was a distance of eleven miles. We crossed 
Dunraven Pass about noon and made a short 
stop at Tower Falls. Then to the Petrified 
Trees, which was hardly worth while to 
make the side trip over a one-way track, 
and passed Beaver Dams, then on past Mam- 
moth Springs to Gardiner, Mont. We came 
back to Mammoth Hot Springs about 7 p. m. 
and camped. The camp grounds are rather 
poor. This is our farthest point from home 
and from this point we will be nearing home 


each day. Distance traveled seventy-two | 


miles. About 125 cars in camp. 
rhursday, July 27—Clear and warm. We 
looked over Mammoth and the various points 
of interest and then drove south to Old 
Faithful camp grounds. Many very inter- 
esting things are to be seen on this drive— 
the Golden Gate, Silver Gate, Obsidian Cliff, 
Roaring Mountain, Gibbon Falls, Hells Half 
Acre, Black Growler and numerous springs 
and pools with beautiful lakes and following 
mostly along Obsidian Creek, Gibbon River 
ind Firehole River. Camped at Old Faithful 
camp grounds at 4 p.m. Hundreds of tour- 
ists’ cars parked here. Distance traveled 
forty-nine miles. Fine camp grounds. 
Friday, July 28.—Clear and cool. Resting 
all day in Old Faithful Tourist Camp. Took 
sone pictures and wrote several post cards. 
had no car trouble and but one punc- 
since leaving Falls City. Jim went fish- 
across mountains and brought back a 
ot of mountain trout for supper. 
turday, July 29.—Stayed in camp until 
and then broke camp and drove over 
Continental Divide to Lake Junction. 
bear on the road and took his picture. 
followed, but camped at West Thumb; 
camp. One hundred cars. Distance 
ed thirty-eight miles. 
nday, July 30.—Clear and cool. Slept 
9 a.m., then cleaned camp. Visited 
e all took a motor boat ride five miles 
phenson Island. 
iday, July 31—Clear and cool. Stayed 
e all the day. 
esday, Aug. 1.—Clear and cool. Broke 
and started for home at 9:30 a.m. 
d at Cody at 4 p.m. and went into 
Grounds were packed with cars. 
‘e eighty-four miles. 
Inesday, Aug. 2.—Clear and_ hot. 
camp at 9:30 for Thermopolis, arriv- 
iere at 4 p.m. Had one puncture. 
cars in camp. Distance 136 miles. 
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Hensoldt DIALYT 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


A FRIEND INDEED — 









A companion you’ll always enjoy having with 
you is one of our “DIALYT” Binoculars. 

On your hunting trip or other outings they will 
enable you to minutely study distant views at 
close range, clearly revealing game and other ob- 
jects of interest not discernible with the naked 
eye. 

For use at all kinds of sporting matches they 
will bring the events or participants into close 
view even from afar. 

Being constructed upon the most advanced 
scientific principles, these glasses have many 
superior features not found in combination in any 
other binocular. Surely you too want to own a 
glass about which everyone remarks “that is 
really a wonderful glass you have.” 


Write for new reduced prices and 
booklet ‘‘k’’ to 


“Ideal” Dialyt = 
6x, 36 mm. diam. HM. Hensoldt & Sons | 
Manufacturers of Optic sl Instruments since 1852 


WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S. A. 
2 Stone Street, New York 
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the wrong time Always a strong light, 

Snaps on and off. The ri ning, once ready / dln emergency. Disuse does 

installed, is permanent, no renewing ever nec- not affect it. Heat, cold or moisture are 

essary. Does not interfere with circulation nor all the same to the AUTOMATE. Gen- 

No lame | erates its own current. No batteries and 

action. WAl not snarl in any manner. o lam | no upkeep expense. With ordinary use, 

ducks, no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. will last a life-time. 

Guaranteed perfect. Fully guaranteed and sent to any ad- 


dress postpaid insured mail for $6. 
Matted h n receipt of price. 
$2.50perdozen. DiscountetoDealers. | | ERNEST C. CHESWELL 


W. A. GIBBS & SON | 284 Ferry St. _ MALDEN, MASS. 


Canadian Office: W. J. Pattison Way, 


Dept. 1 12 Chester, Pa. Central Chambers, Ottawa 


Makers of the famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 

















Read About the Outdoor Life Prize Announcement—Page 347 


CAL. .30 NEWTON RIFLES. PRICE, $45. 00 














These Rifles are the type as 
made by the Newton Arms 











, Corporation of Buffalo purchased from receiver's sale, 

hence the low price. The .30 Newton is perh “— »s the most popu- 

lar Rifle in the entire world. Long range, high velocity, tha very low 

trajec ory. Below please see an illustration of the new .30 Newton Cartri: or New- 

ton Rifles. P rice, $10 “Y per hundred. It is loaded with a 180- grain expanding poi: non-foul- 

ling, Lubalov metal | Bullet. We will furnish Primed Shells at $4.05 per hundred, The 





196 - page Bullets at $2.7U per hundred 


Catalog § . 
of Rifles, & Cat 

ShotGuns y Exact | 
and Tack. ¥ Size | 


le, etc.,also F 

of Cocker Reloading Tools at $6.75. 

Spaniel hunting dogs, sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps to pay postage and part cost of book. 
Address all correspondence to 

KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., - Dept. N01 - 90 Chambers Street, ew York, N.Y. | 
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Johnson | “WATER~BUG” | 
THE LIGHTEST. LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER, 


Carries easily in one hand. Balanced so 
propeller don’t drag. Nobatteries or other extras 
to lug. Fits any boat or canoe. Twin cylinders de- 
liver 2 full H. P. Runs smoothly and quietly. 
— and throttle control like automobile—gives 

1 speeds. Real float feed carburetor. Built-in, 
Quick-action, Hot spark magneto. 


Self-Tilting—Easy Starting 


One easy pull of starter cord spins motor. Uni- 
versal steering and instant reverse. Stops boat at 
full speed in half its own len ngth © grease or oil cups. ‘ 
nae fully finished in polished lynite and nickel. Write 
y. 


folder 
856 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 


the Big Ones 2 


Coax 'em out of the cool depths with 
HILDEBRANDT SPINNERS 

Old timers who have used them for 21 years 

say there's nothing like Hildebrandt’s for 

making big hauls. Your dealer sells 'em. 

Catalog showing entire line, FREE. 

: JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. ; 
8311 High St., Logansport, Ind. 













CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


Mean greater success and enjoyment on 
your hunting trip. They increase your 
vision and bring the distant game within 
easy view. Get a pair now for your outfit. 
Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars are light in weight, 
of strong, durable, dust and moisture-proof con- 
struction, Sharp definition and wide field of view. 
Best binoculars for weak light. 


Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. 














Length, 








12 feet 







Non-Sinkable 
Nested 69 inches 


The Taifun 
Sectional Steel Boat 


Will fit on running-board of your auto 
Also built for outboard motor 





THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 


829-31 31st St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Running-board box with lid opened to form a table. 


Thursday, Aug. 3.—Clear and pleasant. 
Broke camp at 8:30. Came over Bird’s-eye 
Pass and on to Casper and camped. Jim 
was not ready to leave, so remained in Ther- 
mopolis. A light thunder shower came up 
at 10:30 p.m. and lightning struck two 
80,000-barrel oil tanks and set them afire— 
wonderful sight from camp grounds. Very 


fine camp. Seventy-five cars. Distance cov- 
ered 143 miles. 
Friday, Aug. 4.—Clear and pleasant. Left 


Casper 1 p.m. and arrived at Glendo (Ted’s 
Place) 5:30 p.m. and camped. Good place 
and roads very fine. Distance eighty-five 
miles. A dozen cars in camp. 

Saturday, Aug. 5.—Cloudy and cool. Out 
of camp at 8 a.m. Dinner at Chugwater 
Tourists’ Camp. Distance seventy-four miles. 
Arrived at Frontier Park, Cheyenne, at 1:30 
p.m. and camped. Distance 126 miles. 

Sunday, Aug. 6.—Clear and cool. Left 
Cheyenne at 9 a.m. Dinner at Greeley. 
Arrived at Overland Park 3 p.m. Began to 
rain and we did not set up camp until 4 
p.m. Distance 123 miles. 

Monday, Aug. 7.—Clear and warm here 
for the day (Denver). 

Tuesday, Aug. 8.—Clear and fine. 
ing and seeing Denver. 

Wednesday, Aug. 9.—Clear and warm. 
Broke camp at 9:50 a.m. Off for Colorado 
Springs. Stopped at Monument for a little 
rest. Good town. Thirty-one miles out 
from Denver. Camped at Prospect Lake 
2:30 p.m. Distance seventy-five miles. 

Thursday, Aug. 10.—Clear and hot. Rest- 
ing and seeing Colorado Springs. 


Rest- 
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Just clip this blank and mail to 
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The cupboards eliminate two suitcases 


Friday, Aug. 1]1.—Clear and cool. Still 
at Prospect Lake, visiting, resting and sight. 


seeing. Will start for Falls City tomorrow. 
Saturday, Aug. 12.—Clear and pleasant. 


Started for home at 9 a.m. Came over the 
Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway to 
Mathiason and crossed over to Hugo, then 
used the Union Pacific Highway. Camped 
at Sharon Springs. Good camp. In at 5:30. 
Distance 201 miles. 

Sunday, Aug. 13.—Clear and hot. Off at 
8 a.m. Camped for the night at Ellsworth. 
Good grounds, but rotten water. Had one 
puncture. Distance 231 miles. 

Monday, Aug. 14.—Clear and _ pleasant. 
Off at 8 a.m. Dinner in Abilene Tourists’ 
Park; fine place. Camped in Gregg’s Park, 
Topeka, for night. Distance for the day 
183 miles. 

* Tuesday, Aug. 15.—Clear and warm. Off 
for home at 8:30 a.m. Arrived at Falls 
City 11:50 a.m. Distance eighty-seven miles. 

Miles covered on trip, 2,927; time, thirty- 
eight days; total cost for three people, cover- 
ing everything for car and people, $185.60— 
this includes gas, oil, park toll, Jaundry and 
one meal a day at restaurants; rest were 
cooked in camp. Gas cost $40.20 and oil 
$6, and the car was drained and refilled 
every 500 miles. Car was an Essex which 
had been run 1,500 miles before starting on 
the trip. We had an easy, comfortable time 
and would make but one change in outfit, 
and that is one of the umbrella style tents, 
which we would anchor in a storm and 
which takes but a little time and work to 
pitch at night when we come in tired out. 


DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c 
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MAY WE HELP YOU? 
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Send equipment outline [| (Mark X) 


Where can I get the following equipment?__ 
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Curing Venison 
W. G. Fellows 


OW often do we read or hear some 

sportsman say that after killing a deer, 
sheep or elk he cut off a few, choice cuts, 
leaving the remainder to spoil because the 
weather was too warm, he was too far from 
home or some other equally inane excuse? 
Such a silly statement always raises my 
ire for, granting that such a sportsman is 
sincere in his desire to save all the meat, I 
cannot understand why he does not prepare 
himself in knowledge and skill for saving 
the meat just as he does in getting his game. 
Of course there are circumstances which 
make it impossible to bring back anything 
but the heads and scalps. Perhaps that is 
sometimes true in Alaska and parts of 
Canada. But in our Western states, where 
one is almost always accompanied by a pack 
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“The best meat in the world—dried venison” 


train and in many cases by guides, it most 
certainly is no excuse to say that one was 
unable to bring out the meat. 

Personally I should welcome a law that 
said the meat should be saved with the 
trophy. Game is getting scarce—is scarce— 
and I consider it unsportsmanlike to waste 
any useful portion of a game animal. The 
definition of a game-hog was formerly a man 
who caught more than a reasonable number 
of fish or killed more than a limited number 
of game animals. Since it is a case ot de- 
gree, is it not as bad to kill and waste 
legally as it is to play the game-hog? 

My earliest recollection of big game— 
rabbits, squirrels and grouse were my game 
in those days—was when my father returned 
from the Adirondacks one fall with a white- 
tail. The days turned warm, as they often 
do in New York even in late autumn, and 
the meat threatened to spoil if it was not 
disposed of immediately. I do not remem- 
ber what took place then, but I do know 
that the meat was cured and I remember, 


even to this day, the taste of that dried veni- 
son—-the best meat in the world. Since that 
time { have killed my share of game all 
over the country, and only on one occasion 
can | remember that it was necessary to let 
any meat go to waste. On that one trip it 
was either a case of leaving several deer in 
a SI bank on the hump of the Rockies 
or e'se see our horses weaken and starve. 


Lu , as it turned out, we left the deer, 
altho we made another and unsuccessful 
later to pack them out. 

E in the game I learned how to cure 
me It is not claimed that the following 
re is unusual or not well known; our 
Ploncers used it in curing their beef and 
gar Only recently I saw a similar recipe 

mphlet of the Department of Agri- 
But, strange as it may seem, I have 
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Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and 
you’d be surprised how easy that is. You can earn any gun you like 
—depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. 

If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new subscriptions (renewals 
do not count) at $2.00 each, and it’s yours. 

Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. If you prefer 
some other premium, we will be glad to quote prices on anything 
advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you 


prefer. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 


New Subscriptions 
For a at $2.00 Each 


45 Colt Automatic 





Colt’s New Service 
.38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, .45 34 


AN | eT 
.38 Smith & Wesson, Special Military.......... 31 
jee GO DOtmle  Actient nic ciccccsccecess 30 
.88 Colt Double Action, Army Special 

Bo  * Nn a ean IE ee 29 
.o80 Savage Automatic Pistol, 1917...... 19 
.32 Colt Automatic Pistol...... : 21 
.25 Colt Automatic Pistol...... 17 

RIFLES 
.230-3000 Savage, bolt......... 53 
.250-3000 Savage, lever...... sbi 51 
.00-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, 

Be |, me Se ee ave 50 
1895 Winchester Takedown ...................... . 62 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06............ . 49 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special.............. 35 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special.............. 26 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater ...... 25 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater baat ; 22 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919...... aie 20 
.22 Remington, 12-A.................. en 
.22 Marlin, hammerless....... See tetaceerenes 24 
.30-30 Marlin, lever action............................ 34 


Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal. 15 


Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-cal...............0000........- 13 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-cal................... . 9 
No. 6 .22-cal. Single Shot......... - 8 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal............. ; 7 
Stevens 14%4 Little Scout, .22-cal.......... : 6 
1922 Savage ‘“‘Sporter”’ Rifle ieee 17 


SHOTGUNS 


New Subscriptions 
For a at $2.00 Each 


Parker VHE, with ejector...... . 85 
Ria es Os... a idiadatunitiidcdsccepmatacael 80 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector..................... 81 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic ........... 62 
Pamner Vin SmetGsn seine 
1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib... 63 
1912 Winchester Shotgun............ ila ; 54 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector. 68 
Fox “A” Grade......... Deeceesedas ilk isaepeecene ads: Te 
1911 Winchester.Automatic Shotgun.............. 62 
RY fe eee bc 
Parker Trojan Shotgun................. ; a, 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun . sais oe 
20-Gauge Marlin, hammerless......... scacteioa aa 
12-Gauge Marlin ................ ’ setae 45 
ND Cy Se n ae = ican 48 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown............ 46 
Ithaca Field Gun.................. oe scdeitel et aa 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammerless...... itancuaieates ane 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammerc....... 22 


410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 12 
Quotation on any other make you wish furnished 
on request 


Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You can 
figure it out for yourself—for instance, if a 
rod retails for $20.00, twenty new subscrip- 
tions will earn it. 


Outing Equipment 
Tents, camp stoves, stools, tables, clothing— 
anything you wish. If a tent retails for 
$30.00, send us thirty new subscriptions. 


TEAR OFF COUPON, fill it out to suit yourself and send it to us by return mail. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full informa- 


tion on earning ...................... ADcnoers 
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GIVE HIM A 
FILSON MACKINAW 





This dressy, durable Mackinaw, for work 
or sport, will make any man’s heart glad. 
Made of best quality Filson mackinaw— 
red and black plaid—green and black 
plaid—or gray and black plaid. Nine 
roomy pockets (the whole back’s a pocket) 
so well distributed that it’s easy to carry 
a real load with comparative ease. Order 
one inch larger than white collar measure. 


Our booklet ‘‘Xmas Gifts for He Men” is 
a real help in selecting holiday gifts. 
Write today. Also ask for illustrated cata- 
log No.5, ‘Filson Better Outdoor Clothes.” 
Both are free for the asking. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. | | 


“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 


ZIP-ZIP 


Patented 
SCOUTS get a ZIP-ZIP 
9 shooter and 
learn that quick and sure aim. 
Where a gun is sold ZIP-ZIPS 
are sold. If your dealer happens 
not to have them, order from us 


ZIP-ZIP shooter only 
35c or 3 for $1.00. 


Automatic Rubber Co. 


Dent. 99. Columbia, S. ¢. Sauna 


| 7 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onLy $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthe most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 




























© 














Every 

gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Skeena River (B.C.) Indians curing salmon 


been asked for and have given the recipe 
to scores who have never heard of it or any- 
thing like it before. If you haven’t a favor- 
ite method of your own, try this one this 


| fall and let me know if it does not make 


the most delicious dried venison you ever 
And I include the old-timer who likes 
his jerky as well as the flapper does her 


| candy. 


Cut the meat in rather large pieces as it 
dries away, and for table use it is desirable 
to be able to cut off a good-sized slice. 
There will be considerable less waste if 
pieces are used which can be separated read- 
ily with little cutting. For example the hind 


| quarters of any large animal can be divided 


into several parts very easily by following 
the natural division of the big muscles. For 


| every twenty pounds of meat, take 1 pint of 


salt, 1 teaspoonful of saltpeter and %4 pound 
of brown sugar; stir up dry, divide into 
three equal parts and rub in thoroly for 
three days. The excess mixture and the 
drip should be saved by allowing it to drain 
into a pail or jar. At the end of the third 
day the meat is placed in the brine and for 
ten days it is turned every day. It is cured, 
but it must be hung up to dry. It can be 
left in this state indefinitely, depending upon 
the degree of dryness that is wanted. Or 
after the outside has dried, it can be wrapped 
in wax paper to keep it from drying out 
further. 

This method can be used in camp. Jars 
and pails are not always available, but it is 
generally possible to hollow out a log. If 


time is limited, however, there are other and 
The jerky method is good 
The salt, 


quicker methods. 
and probably everybody knows it. 
allspice and black pep- 
per modification of the 
jerky cure takes con- 
siderable time, for no 





smoke is used. I tried 
it but once, for I don’t 
like the taste of the 
meat by this method 
and I have never found 
one who does. As 
Hornaday gives it, the 
mixture is: Salt, 3 
pounds; allspice, 4 
tablespoonfuls, and 5 
tablespoonfuls black 


pepper. After rubbing, 
the strips, about 12x6x 
4 inches, are dried in 
the shade. 

A makeshift but 
thoroly _ satisfactory 
way to preserve meat 
for a limited time— 
three or four weeks—is 
to dip the meat into 
boiling brine for a few 
minutes. This will kill 
all the _ putrefactive 
bacteria, sear over the 
surface and form a 
protective covering. It 





“After smoking, cool the meat before packing” 

























































is all the better if the muscles can be sep. 
arated without cutting. Then smoke for on 
or a few days, depending upon your time an 
how diligent you are in keeping the smok 
going. A bark or blanket tepee can be used, 
but if you have any considerable amount oj 
meat you will save time and energy } 
throwing together a small, rough log hous 
and chinking the cracks tightly. After 
smoking, cool the meat thoroly before pack 
ing. When you get home watch the mea 
for any sign of mold. In the dry air of the 
Rockies there should be no trouble, even i: 
fairly warm weather, 

In curing fish I have been less successfu 
—not that there is any trouble in curing 
but there seems to be a greater difference 
between the taste of fresh and cured fis! 
than there is between the taste of fresh and 
cured meat. To my taste, cured venison is 
almost as good as fresh. Not so with fish, 
altho a dried trout, whitefish or salmor 
makes a welcome change along in_ winter 
time, especially if you were the lucky one 
who caught it. 

The prospector and trapper in Alaska and 
Canada and the rancher in some parts of 
the states has oftentimes been largely de- 
pendent upon cured fish for his winter's 
meat. In the Rockies I have met camper: 
who, instead of the more strenuous work of 
hunting, were filling brine kegs with trou! 
and whitefish. Over in Idaho there was a 
little lake so teeming with fish—a_ peculiar 
individual called red fish—that ranchers 
used to pack in many miles to fill their kegs 
I hope such wholesale methods are no longer 
allowed. 

Trout from the brine are not so bad, bu! 
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W which are so generally used out- 
9 not compare in warmth with this 

la w coat, for sweater cloth is of a 

we vhich allows the cold to enter, which 
does not. 


I reports state that the Salt Lake 
Lou Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tor a membership of 1,282 in the coun- 
ty 10,000 in the state (Utah), which 


tor ear 1923. 
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ch prefer another way of curing, which, 
ip until the time I talked with an old pros- 
pector in British Columbia several years ago, 
[ was conceited enough to believe was an 
yriginal method. 

Any fish, and trout especially, should be 
washed and dressed immediately. Any fur- 
ther contact with water detracts from the 
and keeping qualities. For drying, 
own the back, sprinkle and rub with 
salt, hang up in the smoke house and slowly 
sm for from two to three days. Some 
prefer to soak them in brine for twenty-four 

urs before smoking. As far as I can tell, 
the taste and keeping qualities are about 
In either case you will have a 
dish, well worth the little 


flay 
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Clothing for the Outdoors 
Very few trips outdoors are to be taken 
vithout some means of warmth in a chill 
spell, whether it be at night, in a storm or 
in high altitudes in fall or early spring and 


winter. A motor camping trip in the East- 











A winter coat 


ern part of our country last summer during 
the month of August proved that this coat 
vas indispensable. It is made of wool, and 


the style is especially adapted to outdoor 
vith large pockets and a belt which 
the back in against wearer and pro- 
tects well that vulnerable portion—the small 
qt back. The collar buttons loosely 
: neck or snugly up about the ears. 


Protective Association Growing 


hey are trying to increase to 30,000 
There is practically no 
he good which an organization such 
in accomplish, and sportsmen thru- 
should get behind the move- 


tate 
stale 


extra 
| 
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Field Guide and 
Big Game Book 


FREE 


Write for 


1024 Broadway 


ot’ 


Use Heddon Tackle~ 
Rods, Reels. Lines & Baits 
Then you'll have 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Exclusive Canadian Representatives 


CAMP MOCCASINS 





’ Just the thing for camp life. 

Rawhide sole, toe; half, three- 
quarter and full beaded. Wear a _ long _ time. 
INDIAN BEAD WORK FOR CHRISTMAS 
Mostly Sioux, among the very best. Coats, 
shirts, vests, leggins, long tobacco bags, squaw 
tanned skin, heavy beaded dresses, saddle 


blankets, belts, hat bands, necklaces, fobs, knife 
scabbards, purses, bows, war clubs, baskets, etc. 
ANCIENT INDIAN ARROW HEADS 
The tiny arrows of Oregon, Washington and 
Colorado are beauties. Seed beads, many colors, 
for bead workers. 
Wholesale and Retail 

If a regular dealer, please say so. Name wants 
and get free price list. Thirty-nine years in the 


business here. 
L. W. STILWELL Deadwood, So. Dak. 


(Branch: Livingston, Mont.) 


| 
| 
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Art in Taxidermy 


Whether it be a Deer, Elk, Sheep or Moose, you will surely want your big game 
trophy mounted by real masters of taxidermy art—men who have given to this 
art a lifetime of love and enthusiasm. 


| 32 pages, beautifully illustrated with records of North 
e American Big Game—the mountings here reproduced 
will show you what is meant by real art in taxidermy. 


it today—FREE! 


JONAS BROS. 


Taxidermists 
and Furriers 


Denver, Colorado 


Mle 


Rose Folding Decoy 






“It folds 
up small, 
and fools 
‘em all” 


Floats, acts and looks like a live duck It’s light and always 
ready. The only wooden folding decoy showing full body on the 
market. Jf your dealer won't supply you Price $11 doz. 
The Rose Folding Decoy, 4432 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. F, Chicago 


write. 





When planning your next Out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


means restful sleep on any camp ground. 
Its soft air-filled body is never lumpy or 
damp. Rolls toasmall light bundle for 
ecarrying- Lastsindefinitely. Excellent 
in the home as well as on camping, 
motoring and yachting trips. 

Write to-day for catalog 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Rolled U 








New patent Split Back- 
stay which is a positive 
protection against heel 





cord chafing. 


OUR NEW 1923 ~° 
Maine Hunting Shoe 


Has Non Slip, pure rubber sole that will not wear smooth, 
is more durable and weighs three ounces less than ordinary 
sole. 

Tops soft water Elk Leather that never hardens by wetting 
and drying. Vamp, high-grade rubber, the only material 
that won't wet through in melting snow or freeze stiff in 
cold weather. 

Light as a moccasin with protection of heavy hunting boot. 
Five widths, Cto FF. Price: 8 inch, $6.85; 12 inch, $9.75; 
16 inch, $12.75. Heels 25c extra, Can of Dressing and Re- 
pair Outfit free. 

Send for catalogue and free sample of Non Slip 
Sole and leather. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


Freeport, Maine new f 


Non Slip Sole. 
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RAPPERS 
: HONEST GRADING 
and HONEST PRICES! 


INTHE FUR FIELD 


a O}, fo) Ul om @ a oe - & A.R. HARDING - 








Old timers will ‘tell you McCur- 
lough €& Tumbach pay every cent 
a skin is worth, based on honest 
grading by fur men who know 
the market. That’s what you want! 


And we send cash the day your ship- 


ment is received. You want that, too! 
\ You want the service that has earned 
_— the trappers’ confidence for McCui 
lough & Tumbach during 30 years of 
business— 
A Square Deal 
to Every Shipper 
One shipment will vrove what we 
say. Just send it! 
Free—shipping tags; full fur in- 
formation; price lists. Write for 
them now! 
McCullough & Tumbach 


150.N. Main St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The Old Original 


DWES 


“ pWEST 1S_BEST 
th 






gored Fur Market 
idwest pays quickest ° 
and most spot cash St. Louis, Mo. 
for furs—pays you all the money all the time, 
with no 5% rake-off—gives honest, liberal 
grading on every fur. Experienced shippers 
say “‘ Midwest is Best!” 
FREE: Catalogue of Supplies, 
game laws, fur prices, etc. Write 


MIDWEST FUR CO. 
410 Midwest Fur Exch., ST.LOUIS, MO. 





Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather, and into gloves if desired. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or 
skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and 
finished soft, light, odorless, and made up into 
rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women's gar- 
ments when so ordered. 

Our illustrated catalog gives prices of tan- 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting; prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we 
sell, also repairing and remodeling worn furs. 
We just want to mention that our Taxidermy 
Department is growing like weeds. There 
must be a reason for it, 


*THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
571 LYELL AVE. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











in the 
wttioe FUR Co. 

















Natural Fur Supply 


OOKS have been written about the many 
adventures of the various fur traders 
who by their daring after beaver and other 
furs opened the way for civilization west of 
the Mississippi River. Most of the leading 


| cities such as St. Louis, Denver, St. Paul 


and Santa Fe had their beginning as fur 
trading posts. Many can hardly believe that 
the value of raw furs received in such cities 
as Chicago, Twin Cities, St. Louis, Denver, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and others 
is today far more than during the palmy 
days of the Indian, buffalo and stage coach. 

In the early days beaver was the staple 


trappers? There are several reasons: First, 
magazines, farm papers and other publica. 
tions have been publishing articles showing 
the value and importance of furs; second, 
fur prices in comparison with ranch and 
farm products have been and are high; 
third, hunting and trapping of fur animals 
is not now looked upon as “the lazy man’s 
occupation,” as it once was. 

It is not beaver, otter, silver and cross fox, 
bear, marten, fisher and lynx, found where 
inhabitants are few, that produce greatest 
revenue to the fur trade. True, individual 
pelts of most of these found in the Rocky 

and other mountain 











ranges sell high. Bear, 
otter, beaver and lynx, 
for best, range say from 
$15 to $30; best cross 
for $50 to $75; silver 
fox, $100 to $250; mar- 
ten, $75, and _ fisher, 
$175. The total value 
of these furs caught in 
North America is only 
$3,000,000 to $5,000, 
000, while the total 
value of the skunk, 
mink, muskrat, ’coon, 
opossum and civet cat 
is, or has been for some 
years, more than $20, 
000,000. 

The past few years 
has seen a greatly de. 
creased catch of some 
of the more common 








Coyotes, ‘coon and wild cats caught by George Hofbauer in 


LaSalle County, Texas 


fur, altho bear, otter, marten, lynx, fox, 
raccoon and even muskrat were brought into 
the various trading posts and eventually 
found their way to Europe. Skunk, opossum 
and house cat were not bought and exported 
until about seventy-five years ago. 

It seems that some of the fur animals do 
best in partly settled sections. The number 
of skunk, civet cat, mink, ’coon, opossum 
and muskrat caught yearly in the United 
States ten years ago was far greater than 
during any year prior to 1900. It may be 
that the tilling of the land enables such ani- 
mals as skunk, civet cat, opossum and musk- 
rat to secure food easier and in greater quan- 
tities, but this would hardly hold true with 
*coon and mink, it seems. 

Twenty years ago few realized there was 
any danger of the fur bearers mentioned 
being reduced so that the supply of the wild 
would not be sufficient to meet the demand. 
Two unforeseen conditions have arisen—one 
the greatly increased uses to which fur pelts 
are being put; the other the greatly in- 
creased number of hunters and trappers of 
these common, or ranch and farm, fur ani- 
mals. Those in position to know say that 
there are now ten persons interested in 
catching fur animals to one twenty-five years 


ago. 
Why the great increase in number of 


furs, the shortage be- 
ing most pronounced 
in the Eastern states, 
and the greatest shortage was in skunk and 
muskrat. True, large quantities of skunk 
were offered at the various auction sales, 
but many of the pelts have been carried 
from the 1922 catch. Europe has not been 
buying and using as many skunk as for- 
merly. Last season’s catch—that is, from 
November, 1922, until March, 1923—was 
fully 25 per cent short. 

Reports from Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio and other of the Central 
states are to the effect that the muskrat 
catch was not half of normal. From the 
“’coon section” such as Eastern Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Kentucky the supply was 
fully 40 per cent low. New England states, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska and other Central Western 
states indicate the shortage not more than 
25 per cent. High prices for ‘coon pelts 
caused far more hunting and trapping o 
the animal than usual the past few yeals. 
Some of the Southern states do not enforce 
the game and fur laws as they should. Large 
numbers not only of ’coon, but other species 
of fur animals, are being caught as ear'y 3° 
October and as late as March—this in siates 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, where the 
proper season is, say, December and January 
only. 








10 the states west of the Mississippi 


Rivey. as well as the Canadian provinces, 
are ot nearly so densely populated as the 
Fasiorn states, a much greater per cent know 
hov handle the rifle and set traps with 
skil!, Perhaps the worst feature in keeping 


the supply of valuable fur animals to any- 
where like present numbers is poison. Pro- 


fessional trappers do not resort to this 
method, for they know that only a small per 
cent of those killed are found. They also 


know that very few wolves and coyotes meet 
their fate by this method, but that thousands 
of skunk, civet cat, ‘coon, marten, etc., eat 
readily of poisoned bait. Not so with the 
wise game destroyers—wolves and coyotes— 
who may investigate the poisoned carcass or 
bait from time to time, but pass on with up- 
turned noses. 

Not only ranchers, cattle and sheep men, 
but those interested in deer and other game 
hunting know well the damage that wolves 
and coyotes are capable of doing, and all 
wish to see these animals kept in check. 
[hose who instituted the poison method will 
perhaps awake to the fact that few wolves 
meet death by this method after they have 
destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of small 
animals. If I am correctly informed, there 
are few persons in position to know actual 
results from poisoning that consider it an 
effective method. True, those paid for doing 
the work may think they are doing some 
sood. In an article some time ago I noticed 
that that close observer of the ways and 
manners of wild animals—A. C. Rowell 
condemns the use of poison for wolves. 

Not many years ago Wisconsin, Minnesota 
ind lowa wege among the very best of the 
mink and muskrat producing states of the 
Central West. How is it today? The catch 
the past two years has been away short. 
Why? High prices for these erticles and 
far more trappers than ever before. The 
skunk supply of these states has not suffered 
so greatly. Why? For the reason that this 
inimal does not move much during winter 
weather in states so far north. 

Reports during the past few months from 
ranchers, trappers and fur dealers in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Montana, Colorado. 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Iowa indicate that wolves are 
fairly well holding their own in numbers; 
muskrat greatly decreasing; marten and 
fisher decreasing; otter not much change; 
beaver increasing where protected for years, 
but decided decrease where long open sea- 
son: ‘coon and opossum decreasing; red fox 
little change—some localities increase, others 
decrease; gray fox decreasing; skunk de- 
creasing; mink decreasing; white weasel 
ermine) decreasing. 

The fur crop is one that is easily harvested 
and requires little or no expense to raise. 
The majority of pelts are secured by ranch- 
ers and farmers or members of their fam- 

nd not by the professional trappers 
18 ‘rally supposed. The professional, of 
col makes larger individual catches, but 

aggregate it is the farm and ranch 

furs that is rapidly draining the 

il fur supply.” There will always be 
801 ild fur animals to trap, especially in 
suntain sections and the Far North, 
r numbers will surely gradually de- 
f the interest in trapping continues 
ig recent years. 


. e 
6. st All-Round Trapping 
interested in trapping next winter, 
ild like to know where the best all- 
ilace can be found. I intend to trap 
s vf fur-bearing animals.—M. L. P., 
1, Texas. 
is no question asked me more fre- 
than this. I do not know how many 
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te, Ship ALL Your Furs 
Sp to Stephens of Denver, Larg- 
% est Exclusive Buyer of West- 
ern Raw Furs in the World (established 
7 more than half a century). Western 
My Trappers Save $1 to $20 on Shipping 
Charges and You get Your Money 3 to 14 
ay Days sooner—because Denver, Colorado, 
ap i: =e en eS yi net and — 
iggest Raw FurCenter in the Entire West. : 
Get Most M f Be Ready to CASH IN on this @® 
e os oney rom Season’s Big Fur Market. Get Stephens’ te 

Stephens of Denver Illustrated Trappers’ Guide (with grading 
cae Get Ready to Trap NOW. Coyotes, Musk- parse go a ee ee ie 

rats, Skunks, Wildcats, and all other West- Sicet cea rw oa Write aks ht ar 
ern Furs will bring Big Money again THIS P »- _ 

AR. Catch More of Them this Sea- i 
ee son; Tend all the Traps You Can. Ship all BestTraps at Rock Bottom Prices ee 
of Your Furs to STEPHENS OF DENVER, STEPHENS of DENVER sells Traps, 7 
Where Highest Prices are Paid for ALL Western Animal Baits, and Trappers’ Supplies 
Furs Stephens Charges NO Commission — You at Rock-Bottom Prices. Western Trap- 
ra Keep That Yourmit. pers Save Many Dollars and You get 
Your Supplies 3 to 14 Days QUICKER 
by Dealing with Stephens. Send Your Name TO- 
DAY for Big, FREE Trap Catalog. A Postal > 


Card will do. wate Ay 
EAStephens &@ oe 







602 Stephens Building 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 0 


Leganas®® 
Learn to Mount 


























furs and skins, make beautiful rugs, robes, etc. You can learn easily 

and quickly,during your spare time by mail. Great sport, and lots of 

‘un. Lessons are easy and intensely interesting. Latest museum 
methods. This school is 20 years old, high class and reliable, and has 75,000 greduates 
Success guaranteed. Don’tdelay, but start tolearn this extremely fascinating art NOW 


Beautifully illustrated book, ““How to 
Mount Game.” Explains the secrets of 
taxidermy. Dozens of photos of mounted 
specimens. Tells how you can learn thi 
great art, no longer a secret, right in your 


own home during spare time. Tells how to be- 
come a taxidermy artist, how to save your own splendid trophies, how to beautify J 
7 


Li: to mount and stuff all kinds of game, animals, birds. fish — tan 


and decorate your room and home withnatures choicest art Tells how young men and 
boys can make the BIGGEST MONEY from their spare time. Don’t delay. Send 
TODAY for this Free Book. 








4 s 
Make Big Money Free Book Coupon 
: : ; Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
Taxidermy is the most profit- H 64-J Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
able of OF ALL spare time ®@ Send me, absolutely free, your illus- 
work. Sell your mounted speci- ® trated book, ‘‘How to Mount Game.”’ 
mens. Mount trophies for your S Also tell me how I may learn to be an 
friends, hunters, trappers and g expert taxidermist easily and quickly 
fishermen. Have a side line busi- & by mail. No obligation. 
ness of your own. Be inde- mi 
pendent. Have plenty of 4 
spending money— for ath- NL ada tuanucindtnnehadadseduedaad 
letic goods, radio, books, traps, guns, and s 





for vacations. Here is YOUR opportunity. a acaiepadaunnedin’ peta 
Don’t delay. Send the coupnright NOW. 3 ee speeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeene 
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HUNTERS 
Preserve the Proof 
Have your deer, mountain sheep heads, bear and 
lion rugs and other trophies mounted by experts. 
For the high quality of our work, we refer you to 
some of the world’s most famous sportsmen. 
Price list sent on request. 


McLELLAN BROS. 


Taxidermists - Furriers - Tanners 


309 San Francisco St. El Paso, Texas 




















BIGGEST SEASON EVER KNOWN 
AHEAD FOR THE TRAPPERS 


FURS SARE VERY SPLENTIFUL 


BE READY Ee! hes 


Quick 
\ \ FOR FREE BOOKS 


SPECIAL BONUS PLAN 


Full information sent on request! Also FREE 
Trappers Guide—* ‘Howto Trap and Grade Furs," 
ame Laws,” ‘Supplies!’ Reliable Fur Price 
Lists showing HIGHEST PRICES for your Furs! 
Everything sent FREE! Write Today! 
WEIL BROS. & CO., INC. 
510 Weil Bldg. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“STHENOLD SS QUAREXDEALS HOUSE 









3SNOH 1V30 JuvNOS Coe 
THE OLD SQUARE DEAL HOUSE 


A Free Book 
for Every Sportsman | 


The new Globe fur style book for 
1923-24 is full of fur designs that 
will interest you. Luxurious furs 
for women—fur caps, coats and 
collars for men. Get the genuine 
enjoyment of wearing a fur made 
from skins of your own catch, or of 
making a gift of a fine fur to some 
one who is dear to you. 


CHow to handle furs _ . 
most profitably 


The new Globe fur book not only 
shows fur styles but gives valuable 
information about the different 
skins, their uses and values. If you 
plan to do any trapping this winter 
you should have this book. Write 
for it today. 


Globe JarmingCa 


Kenneth Smith, Pres 
8S.E.1st St. DES MOINES, Ia. 
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have asked such during the past five years, 
but it is up in the hundreds. I would very 
much like to give the information asked, 
but can only in a general way. Suppose I 
knew of a splendid place where a good trap- 
per could catch 25 mink, 50 coon, 150 opos- 
sum, 60 skunk, 200 muskrat, 15 red fox. At 
last season’s prices the above catch would be 
worth say from $1,000 to $1,500, depending 
largely upon where caught. Still supposing 
that this location was, say, somewhere in 
your own state, and I gave the exact loca- 
tion to twenty-five trappers. The last twenty 
that received the information and hastened 
to “the promised land” on my information 
would find the grounds well supplied, and 
their catch would be very small. Naturally 
they would “feel sore,” and while I tried to 
help them, you can very easily see the 
results. 

There is really no “best all-round place 
to trap all fur animals,” for where we will 
say mink and coon are most plentiful, red 
fox, marten and otter may be scarce. A 
good skunk section may have few coon and 
mink. 

Some parts of Texas, perhaps, are about 
as good as any place. Down near the Gulf 
of Mexico some very good catches of mink, 
coon and muskrat have been made. British 
Columbia is considered a good fur section, 
but non-residents are not allowed to trap 
there. Some of the mountain ranges of the 
various Western states are considered very 
good locations, altho for mink and coon, 
also otter, there are few locations as good 
as some parts of your own state, also Louisi- 
ana and other Southern states.—A. R. H. 


Legislation and Furbearers 
New W. NortHey 


VERY year, beginning at the time when 
the first frost appears and lasting until 
the first trap-line of the season has been 
run, there is a period of several weeks of 
impatient waiting among the trappers. 
Every one is filled with “fever” and anxiety. 
The “fever” is caused from the desire to get 
out on the trap-line, and the anxiety is due 
to a fear that someone else will get there 
first. 
In the vast this state of affairs has led 


| to early trapping with a direct loss in two 


| grown furs taken so early in the season. 


| sonably 





ways to those engaged in the work. The 
first loss which apparent the small 
amount realized for the half-prime and half- 


is is 


would be far better to take but half as 
| many animals later in the year and receive 
the same money, thus leaving a supply for 
propagation. By doing this only half as 
much work is required for the same money. 
The second loss is one which is noticeable 
to the trapper the following year—that is, 
fewer furbearers along the trap-line. This 
occasioned principally because during 
early fall and while the weather is yet rea- 
warm animals are more easily 
trapped and there are not so many things, 
such as frozen traps, to hinder the trapper 
in his work. The result is that where early 
trapping is followed a few years, the fur- 
bearers are so reduced in numbers, due to 
the ease with which they are taken and the 
long trapping season, that there are not 
enough left for breeding to maintain the 
supply. 

Some states are awakening to the fact that 
the taking of furs is a valuable industry and 
are providing protective legislation. Where 
this is done there should be no advantage 
of one trapper over another in regard to the 
time of setting out the first traps. In states 
which have not yet provided proper protec- 


is 






“Your 
©Trophies 


CH 
Ps rts can it / 


NATIONAL whole’ mounts, 
head mounts, and rugs are the 
truest reproductions of life- 
like form and expression. Our 
quality workmanship has won 
highest national approval. 
Famous hunters, trappers and 
fishermen use and recommend 
NATIONAL methods. We are 
official taxidermists for the 
big Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus. 
Our men know animal life in 
the wild as well as the art of 
realistic mounting. All work 
guaranteed to satisfy. Send 
for valuable Free Book TO- 
DAY. 


Send name TODAY 
For Free Book. Ex- 
plains our taxidermy 
methods and low 
prices. Shows how 


to prepare and ship 
Zor mounting. 


WATIONAL FUR AND TANNING CO, DEPT. L OMAHA, NEB. 











We make 


Hunting Coats 
Sheep- Lined 
Coats; big, deep 
pockets inside; 
special order. 
Wetanand dress 
all kinds of furs, 
make up 


Ladies’ Furs 


Rugs, Gloves, 
Mittens, Tan 
Buckskin, T an 
Horse Hides, 
Beef Hides, all 
kinds Mak Coats. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner 


READING, MICH. 
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Beautiful Furs 
Made to Order from Furs You ed 


Send us your raw furs 
and have them tanned 
and made into scarfs, 
coats, rugs, robes, etc. 
You get better furs, greater 
satisfaction and pride 
when you have them cus- 


tom made. Besides you 


SAVE 30% TO 50% 
You will have a constant 
recollection of your pleas- 
ant hunting or trapping 
experience if you have the 
furs obtained made up for 
the use of yourself or your 
mother, wife, sister or 
sweetheart. Our 59 years 
standing in the fur trade 
is your assurance of relia- 


bility and the best possible workmanship obtainable. 
FREE Illustrated Catalogs 


giving full information and latest style suggestions *n! 
upon request. nd for your copy today. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPAN} 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
Established 1864 


MARSHALLTOWN, I0\/A 








28 South First Street 
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D. H. MCGEE 


219 Eastern Ave. Idaho Falls, Idaho 


TAXIDERMIST, 
TANNER AND FURRIER 


Special attention given to locating 
hunters with guides for big game in 
United States, Alaska and Canada. 








660 West Avenue 











BIG MONEY IN FURS 
We need millions of skins—Skunk, 
Coon, Fox, Mink—Furs of all kinds. 
Write for special price list and extras. 
I. R. HOUGH FUR CO. 
Meriden, Conn., U. S.A 






Trophies 


Keep the pelts and 

heads of your kills. 

They’re valuable. The 

skins make stylish, warm, 

durable garments, coats, 

caps, gloves —and a score 

garments for wife, mother, sister and 
veetheart, 

Rugs for the room, robes for the ride. The 


he 
iKE€ 
» cost direct is much less than to buy them 
‘ough the middleman. 














| tion for furbearers, those trappers who real- 


ize the fallacy of early trapping may protect 
themselves by leasing their grounds ahead 





of the season, and by boosting for a closed | 


season during 
are not prime. 


the months when furbearers | 


In all the outdoor field it is doubtful if 
there is any other phase of game protection | 


which brings up so many matters for dis- | 


cussion as does that of the furbearers. In 
the protection of game birds, animals and 
fishes, the principal object in view is to 
maintain a supply for sport; furbearers have 
not only a sport value, but money also. In 
addition to this difference there is the ques- 
tion as to which of the fur animals should 
be classed as furbearers and protected, and 
which should be classed as vermin and ex- 
terminated. After this has been decided, 


| allowance must be made for the different 
| climatic conditions, 
| various places, 


or the temperature of 
which governs to a great 


| extent the time when furs become prime 


each year. Here altitude as well as geo- 
graphical location should be _ considered. 
For example, certain species may not be- 
come prime in the lower section of a given 
state until late in the season, especially if 
it is a warm part of the country, while ani- 
mals of the same species ranging higher in 
the mountains would become prime much 
sooner. This applies as well to water ani- 
mals, such as muskrats found along streams 


| fed by melting snow and springs, while per- 
| haps those along another stream at prac- 
| tically the same altitude would prime up 


| much later. 


| are the same. 


| say, Colorado, 
| the taking of skunks until they were prime 


“YOUR 


| and beaver enjoy a wider range. 


Some animals such as marten 
are seldom found out of a certain altitude 
or environment, and the foregoing would not, 
of course, apply, but others such as muskrat 
Skunks 
A state-wide law would there- 
fore not be applicable in a state like, let us 
for a law which prohibited 


in the southeastern part of the state would 
bring the open season so late in the moun- 
tains of the northwestern , irt that snows 
would have driven them into hibernation for 
the winter. This example is not intended 
for strict application, but merely to show the 
variation possible in many places and the 
necessity of each state working out laws 
which would apply to its own particular 
needs. 

Long ago we saw the necessity of protect- 
ing our game birds, animals and fishes if a 


| supply were to be maintained which would 


ids of your trophies set up for reminiscence | 


ite today for free catalog illustrating exactly | 


vy to prepare hides of all kinds for shipment, 
es of 
tanning. 


ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., INC. 





® Get this great FREE book — 

» tellsHOW TOGRADEFURS _¥: 
= —howtotrap. Also Supply @ 
Catalog, Game Laws, Fur 
uy Price Lists,etc. Allsent FREE 


© HILL BROS, FUR C 
A 20 Hill Bide, i:St-,Louis, Mo, 


= Send me veld aoa book, 


Trappers 
Fur Price Lists, Game Bex “ae 


* Name 








Rochester, N. Y. 





garments and prices on taxidermy | 





continue to furnish us with sport. Why not 
give some attention to the furbearers, which 
furnish not only sport, but hold a commer- 
cial value as well? 


Change in Federal Game Laws 


At the solicitation of state game officials 
and sportsmen interested in the sections 
affected, several amendments to the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act regulations have been 
adopted by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
approved by the President. These include 
a change in the season for hunting migra- 
tory wild fowl in Pennsylvania, the open 
season as amended being October 1-January 
15 instead of September 16-December 31 
as formerly. In Oklahoma and that part of 
Texas lying north and west of the Inter- 
national and Great Northern and the Texas 
and Pacific railroads the new season is from 
October 1-January 15 instead of October 16- 
January 31. In Southeastern Texas the open 
season was changed from October 16- 
January 31 to November 1-January 31. In 
Southeastern Texas the open season for 
doves is now November 1-December 31] in- 
stead of September 1-December 15 as for- 
merly, and in South Carolina the new season 
is November 1-January 31 instead of Sep- 
tember 1-December 15. 















Picture Your Wife 
in a COAT like this 





ween 220 
We have Made 
the from 
Latest PELTS 
Styles — you 
to select * \ Trapped. 
from. —— 
- FOX 
Specialize PELTS 
in Made 
Women’s into 
FINE Neck. 
F U R wear 
ceases stad 
ists. 
Fall 
Stock Write for 
on hand Style 
always. Sheet 
oceou 272s 


C. LUEDERITZ 


The Nation’s Furrier 


Dept. B, 516-518 North Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















Silberman 
Grades Fairest 
Pays Best Prices 


Are Worth 


ad MONEY 


Value 
For Yours 
Ship every pelt to Silberman—fur buyers for 57 
years—and get every cent your shipment is worth. 
1 direct with headquarters. Many shippers 
have sent all their furs to us for years. Letters 
like the following come right along. Here’s proof 
of our square deal methods: 
**Am sending furs by express. Keep me posted on 
market. Have on ag! to you for 18 years, and al- 


ways got t pest arae 
KENSTRICKER, Delaware, Ohio. 
**Returns received today. Have deait with Silber- 
man for many years. Always found you square. 
Only wish I could get more furs to send to you. 
JOSEPH FASCNACH, Fowler, Indiana. 


Ss, 3 ILBERMAN 


1117 W. 35th St., Dept. 831 Chicago, Ill. 


BIG MONEY 


MADE BY THOUSANDS 


TRAPPING 


FURS 











THIS BIG 56 PAGE 


FREE BOOK 
WILL HELP YOU 


rr. successful trapping 
ing laws, — pic- 


Smoke Torpedo, Fur Getter, Guns, — 
Bition and all needed supplies at lowest prices. 


USE COUPON—TODAY <—a_ 
F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO., 725 Fur Exchange 





SEND BIG FREE BOOK. ST. LOUIS, M 
Name as. 
ee 

State___ R.F.D. Box 
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Y Last year over 1,500,000 ON 
Gibbs’ Two-Trigger Traps ; 
were used by trappers all over 
the United States and Canada, 
without one report of a “‘wring- 
off.’’ 
Ample proof that “Every , 
Catch Stays Caught” with (a 


GIsBSs’ CF 


Two-TriccER / 
rRAPS 


Two sets —— gripping the animal’s : 
leg, the other gripping its body —making 
escape impossible. They do not have to be 
set to drown, and there is no breakage of 
their springs, and no injury to the pelt. 




















| 
im You'll find cheap traps most expensive in 
the long run, while Gibbs’ 
| Two-Trigger Traps—100 per 
cent efficient—earn their cost 
many times over in extra 
catches. 
| if your dealer does 
not sell GIBBS’ TWO- 
TRIGGER TRA?S, 
we will supply you 
direct. 66&c each in 
less than dozen lots, 
or $7.00 a dozen, in 
dozen lots or over, in 
U.S. Transportation 
paid. " 
Write for FREE FOLDER 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. G-3 CHESTER, PA. 
Wi 
i) 
| iy" 
| 
Ji 
sl One out of every Gibbs’ Two-Trigger 
three catches Traps hold every 
“‘wrings-off’’ in catch without in- 
ordinary traps. \ ceamted the pelt. 


































TRAPPERS 


Your Coyotes, Mink, Coon, Rats and 
Marten will bring good prices this season. 
Good grading is moreimportant, however, 
than good prices. You can get both and 
have your shipment held separate if you 


ship to 
JAS. P. ELLIS 
Raw Furs 
30-32 MILL ST. 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Reliable Quotations Sent Free 











[F you are looking for a Square 
Deal, ship us your fur. Thou- 

sands of satisfied shippers send us 

every skin they get. 

NO COMMISSION CHARGED 


No lot too large or too small. 


Dealers’ lots our specialty. Write 
us for prices. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. , 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. 
312-314 N. Main St., Dept. 93, St. Louis, Mo. 
Established 1872 
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Alberta Game Trails 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago my 


| hunting partner and I decided to make a 


trip to McGregor, a lake which has been 


| handed down to us as an ideal place for 


| to get behind the 


We were told that we would have 
trees to bait our hooks. 


jack-fish. 


pos : , 
| We set off bright and early to find this won- 


| miles, 





derful lake. We had never been there, but 
we usually find a place before we unsaddle. 


We had been in the same country before, 
but not so far west. 

Ray, my partner, said: “I guess we had 
better camp here tonight. There is a fine 
meadow for the horses and some tall timber 
to make a camp in.” 

“All right,” I answered, “but let’s see 
where this trail goes to; it says on _ that 
blaze, ‘A quarter of a mile to camp.” So 














: I 








Dick Inglebursen’s cabin 


This time we didn’t find it. The directions 
were practically due north—some said eleven 
some said eight miles; some said it 
was about half a mile from Dick Inglebur- 
son’s cabin, now called Sourdough cabin. 
We traveled all that day with the compass 
pointing due north. About sunset we came 
out on a high ridge. About ten miles away 
we could see another ridge, but no lake. 
We dropped down off the ridge into the bot- 
tom on the banks of the Little Baptiste, 


with a trail running alongside of the river. 


off we loped to the end of the quarter of a 
mile, when lo and behold we are on familiar 
ground. There stood our old friend. Dick 
Inglebursen, just emerging from his winter's 
freeze-up. Dick had a smile on his face 
which would melt all the ice on the creeks 
as he invited us to get off and unsaddle and 
have something to eat. McGregor lake faded 
away from our minds whilst we partook 
Dick’s hospitality. After supper, of course. 
the conversation drifted around to guns. 
rifles and ammunition, trails and lakes. 





{ 








All saddled for 


the back trail 











During the evening I read with interest 
[. Estes’ yarn, “In a Game Paradise of 
Canadian Rockies.” That fellow is some 
t. He gets ’em all in the neck. 1, too, 
hunted grizzlies, but did not always 
them in the neck. I have pretty near 
‘ten it in the neck myself, but that is 
ther story. I also make note of a world 
ord head of the bighorn. As I write this 
ok thru my log house window—look for 
yut sixty miles and see the bighorn range 
ere that head came from. This is a won- 
ful game country. It is full of big game, 
ise especially, as the accompanying pic- 
show. Dick has plastered his cabin 
h horns, which he has picked up, of deer 

| moose. Black and brown bear, wol- 
verine, brush wolf and cougar, grouse of all 
kinds, ducks—in fact any kind of game— 
plentiful. 
rather in the running season, when these 
nsters each aspire for Mrs. Moose’s 
favors. 





t PS 


Picture shows Harry Innes, forest 
nger, exerting all his strength to separate | 
| 











Innes, forest ranger, trying to separate 
antlers which were locked during combat, 


in which death was the victor 





a pair of locked horns, but he cannot. The 
bulls probably finished the fight in a ring 
of brush wolves who sat around waiting til! 
the bulls were too weak to offer any resist 
ance and then jumped in and finished the 


fight. Everything pointed to that result 
lhe heads were found on the Swan Lake 
trail by Indians and handed over to the 
ranger, 


believe Mr. Estes is right in his advice 
safety first to the amateur in regard t 
oting grizzlies. My advice was, and is 
to the present, that a grizzly is easy t 
k down, but don’t think for a minut 
he dies so easily. Unless you get hin 
the brains or thru the neck, disconnect 
the vertebra, sit down, fill your pipe anc 
e it; if he is in the brush, fill it agair 
smoke it; by that time you can safely 
noiter, because all bears will play 
um for a while, and if not fatally in 
they will try to get away; if fatally 
red, nine cases out of ten they will try 
enge their injuries. 
was out shooting with two friends ir 
Rockies around the Crows Nest Pass 
four years ago, and I saw it take six 


shots to stop one coming for us. We 
ed him about fifty yards away. He 


hit, and hit hard, but no fatal wounds 





ould have died eventually. When we 
ined him we found one shot thru his | 
two thru his abdomen, three paws | 
hed, and three entered just underneatl 
iil. Those are what made him turn | 
ome for us. After we had hit him the 
time he hid in the bush; when _ he 





we were not going to interview hin 
ed to get away. 
ther time I was out after 





the same 





Bull moose fight in the fall | 
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Play this Jazzy Sax, 
Without Practice (7 


Any one car play this imported Jazzy 
Sax right away. Noknowledgeof € 
| music required, nolessons. Play by num- @ 
bers instead of notes. All instructions 
} 15 songs free! Be popular at « 
parties, dances, picnics, entertain ay 
ments, Glistening polished brass all > 
over, except nickel mouthpiece. « o 







minutes and am de- 














Looks just like lighted.’’ 

regular sax-Z No need to spend $85 
yee when you can own a 
same Jazzy ax. 

i aN 
send Sen o 
over 8 


: 





| Ibs. Beau- = 

| What, Money 
r — 
tones and Send just your name. When the Sax 
delightful arrives pay the postman only $5.98 
harmony. ~ plus a few pennies postage. Play Jazz 

right away. Guaranteed or money re- 

Su 1 0 Su n’t delay, act now | 

| FERRY & COMPANY, Dept. 1642 

| Limited. 75 W.VanBuren — Chicago, illinois 





1000 Positions Filled Last Year 
New $160,000 school home ready Janu- 
ary lst, with a staff of thirty-six teach- 
ers and lecturers. 

If you want a Western position, secure 
your training in a Western school. 

Students from thirty-four states 
last year. 
Write for circular 


COMMERCIAL SCHIOOL 


1625-45 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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CAP 


A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. 


Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 


Cap has Fur or Flannel! inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 


ean be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer's. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $200. Write for booklet of 
ether styles, including Auto Caps. 


Do not send 
personal 
eheck. 
Mention size 


wanted and 
your dealer’s 
mame. 


PRICE 
$2.00 
Dept. A 


JONES HAT COMPANY inis’S8Uzi 











Something New 


Super-excellent 
For discriminating 
Sportsmen 








Ask ‘‘the Boys’’ about 
the French 75 M.M.’s 


Armes & Cycles. is. one 
Robust Gun, The Ideal Gun, 
Francaise Automatic Pistols. These guns have 
a secondary question with this concern. Quality is 
call and see these excellent and novel arms, 
Goods, Sporting Cocker Spaniels, etc, 





“LE ROBUST’ FRENCH GUNS | 


We have the honor of being the American Sales Agents for the Manufacture Francaise 
of the National Institutions of France. 
The Buffalo Lebel Rifle and the Stand Buffalo Lebel 


many unique features, such as receding rib, ete Prices are 
is the prime consideration. If it is impossible for you to 
Tackle, Sport Clothing, Camping 


n send for our catalog of Arms, 
First-class dealers sell Le Robust and Davis Guns. 


Kirtland Bros. @ Co., 90 Chambers St., Dept. RL-11, New York 


Moderate Prices 


No. 5s $9Q0°°° 
No. 10E 3166°°° 


With Automatic Ejectors 






They manufacture Le 
Rifle, also the La 











DENVER 


y¥ and Night Service 
DO ENGRAVING 
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Retail Price — in- 
cluding tax, $27.50. 
Model 330 Stevens, 
latest 1923 double- 
barrel,hammerless 
shotgun, accurate 
and durable—with 
alltheStevens 59 
years behindit. 
Stevens also 
makes a 
splendid 
lineof 
single 
barrel 
guns. 














— includin 


Repeater. 


itis empty. 




















Retail price 


tax, $16.25. 
tevens ‘‘Visi- 
bleLoading.” An 
accurate .22 Cal. 
You 
know whenitisload- 
ed,and youknow when 


| his first trip out. 


| distant. 
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species. This time I was hunting with a 
fellow new from the Old Country. This was 
We spotted three grizzlies 
making for a high ridge about 500 yards 
We let the family cross up to the 


| ridge, thinking they were going to feed in 


the next ravine, so we made a panther move- 
ment, hardly breathing, up the ridge. I had 
a Mauser 8 mm. with lead bullet and black 
powder. My friend had a .45-70-500. On 
reaching the top of the ridge I looked down 
into the ravine, but could not see bear. | 
looked up the ridge, and there stood the 
whole three, investigating us. I said, “Look 
out, Tommy, I am going to shoot.” Saying 


| the words, I shot and hit one just betweer 


| I pumped two more into his chest. 


the shoulders in the chest. Now, Mr. Editor, 
I am not giving you any fairy story. Just 
as soon as I shot, down dropped Mr. Bear, 
and without hesitating came right for me. 
When 
I had time I turned to look at my friend 


| and asked, “Why in h— didn’t you shoot?” 


| animal cannot 


He stood like a soldier ready for bayonet 
practice, eyes and mouth wide open. When 
he could speak he said he didn’t know he 
had a rifle. Anyone who has not hunted this 
be too careful. They are 


| hard to kill. 


That is what I like about Mr. Estes’ narra- 


| tive—the truth of it—and may he travel 


| food to think about. 


Stevens single-barrel gun, | 


again and give us some of the same brain 
Hy Martin, Sr. 
Alberta. 


New Brunswick Moose 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read the 
atticle in Outdoor Life by Cyrus Thompson 
regarding his moose hunt in New Brunswick 
during October, 1922, and was much inter. 
ested in the various reasons advanced to ac. 
count for the absence of moose in the sec. 
tion wherein he hunted. 

As far as my experience is concerned, 
moose in New Brunswick have entirely 
changed their habits in the past few years 
due to the ravages of the spruce bud worm. 
This insect made its appearance in New 
Brunswick several years ago, and in large 
sections of the country almost entirely de. 
stroyed the spruce and fir, especially on the 
watersheds and higher ground. As _ these 
trees rotted and fell down, a thick growth 
of young hardwoods and raspberry bushes 
sprang up, making a far better feeding 
ground for the moose than the deadwaters 
and ponds, his former feeding ground. The 
following clipping in regard to this may be 
interesting: 

Fredericton, N. B., Feb. 27.—That New 
Brunswick’s timber supply during the past five 
years has been reduced by means of the axe, 
fire and bud worm five times as fast as it is 
being grown, was one of the arresting statements 
made at today’s Rotary Club luncheon by Chief 
Forester G. H. Prince of the Department o. 
Lands and Mines in the course of an address 
on the administration of the crown lands of New 
Brunswick. 

Mr. Prince stated that the total estimate of 
dead lumber resulting from the depredations of 
the spruce bud worm has been placed at be- 
tween eight and nine billion feet 










Model 107. Compressed | ——~ 
forged steel barrel, full 
choke, automatic ejector. 
Made in 12, 16, 20, 28 and 
.410- gauge. 


It takes 
more than 
just skill 


It takes skill and an accurate fire- 
arm. And that’s why for 59 years | 
Stevens, first and last, has made a } 
religion of accuracy. 

Not accuracy of the moment—but | 
accuracy that endures—lifetime ac- 
curacy. 

For rifling Stevens uses a special 
process—at each pass the cutter 
shaves away less than the thirtieth 
of a thousandth part of an inch. 
Accurate. 

And—rifle or shotgun—a Stevens’ | 
is strong and husky. 











A glance at any Stevens shotgun 
shows that. Barrel and lug all one 
piece of solid steel; top lever and bolt 
in action the same. 

They Jast—these Stevens rifles 
and shotguns. 

Finally—the prices. Little short 
of amazing are the Stevens prices. 
Note the prices of the guns shown 
here. 





Sunset by the Creek 


Ask at your dealer’s or write direct ’ \ 


A slim fish, like a silver bar, \} 
Lies at the water’s rim; 
A bob-white trills his note afar— i 
Another answers him; } 
A lone bird hidden in the brush | 
Darts out and wings away— 

) 

i 

{ 

{ 


’Tis very quiet by the creek, 
The stubble field is bare, 

And yellow haze is hanging like 
A gauze veil in the air; 

The shadows gather in the pool 
Where all the riffles run 

To merge in silence dim and cool 
When their day’s race is done. 


for our interesting catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 474 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owned and operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


Stevens 


59th year — largest manufac 
turer of shotguns in the world ss 


And something in the evening hush 
Moves my dumb lips to pray. 
Grace E. Hatt. 











































moose is just like any other animal. 
He is sure to be found where the best feed- 
ine ground is. In certain sections of the 
ountry where I hunt if one devoted all of 
his time in hunting the deadwaters and 


ponds he might think that there were few or 
no moose in the country; but back of the 
water and where food is abundant, on the 


opes of the hills they are very plentiful. 
As it is, in the sections ravaged by the bud 
worm a number of moose may stay all the 
season on a very small piece of ground, en- 
tirely unsuspected by the hunter, who is 
spending his time hunting around the water 
and the former feeding ground. But there 
are always springs where they can drink 
without going to the larger streams and 
ponds. 

The last two days of the past season, while 
hunting with Marian Eppley of Rhode 

















C. L. Barker and moose head killed by Dr. 
Wist H. Conklin 


Island, we saw over a dozen bull moose, and 
they were all as high in the hills as they 
could get. Mr. Eppley killed one at about 
2,000 feet elevation. 

[ had very good luck in my section. 
Everyone got a good moose and two big 
bucks. Out of nine moose killed, only two 
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were below fifty-inch spread. And we did 
t kill one near the water. 
| have no doubt but that somewhere near | 

the section Mr. Thompson hunted in, there | 

regular moose pasture. Anyhow, he | 
has my best wishes for the future and I hope | 
he kills a record head on his next hunt in | 

New Brunswick. Cuas. L. BARKER. | 

B. : a 


HARD TO BELIEVE 





Here is a snap- 
shot of a sign | 
posted on the} 
ranch of P. G.| 
Pinney, located 
near Crawford, 
Neb. I'll bet | 
hunters have seen 
almost fifty-seven | 
varieties of signs, | 
but not one like 
this. The picture | 
was received from 
Cc. L. Day. 











THE GREAT 


SPORTSMEN TRIO 
$7.00 VALUE FOR $5.00 


(Save $2.00) 





The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 





The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, cover- 
ing every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowledge 
on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which are later 
published in book form are found in these splendid magazines 
—all for the small sum of $5.00. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outers Recreation 
in Chicago, and Field and Stream in New York. 


You can take the three magazines yourself or have them 
sent to three different names and addresses—whichever you 
desire. 


SSSASSSSSSSSSSS SHES SS KSSH SSS STSTS SETTERS STE R SETAE EKET ARES SECEESEEEEEEE RETR H HHH HH ee eeeeee, 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


[] Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
Great Sportsmen Trio. Canadian $6.25; Foreign $7.50. 


[] Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Field and Stream. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


C] Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 


Life and Outers Recreation. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


ee jncadlniiahieaiesiascnitideaeeiiaiee State... 


Any of these can be sent to different addresses if desired. 


















i We guarantee all other cars nearly double 
present mileage, power and flexibility, 
make hills on high formerly difficult on 
low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 

(W marine & OT stationary engine. Makes old cars better 
than new. Sce wonderful mileage guarantees for other cars. 


Ford.......34mi. § Reo.......24mi. | Chevrolet...32mi. 


Buick 4... .30mi, | Chalmers.. .23mi. | Maxwl(25) 30mi. 
Buick 6... .24mi, | Olds.6.....23mi. | Nash6..... 23mi. 
Hudson. ...20mi. | Paige6....20mi. | Lincoln 8...17ml. 
Hupp. .....25mi. Oakind 6...24mi. | StdbkrLt6 .23mi. 
Douige awe 28mi. | Overi’d4...32mi, | Cole8.... .17mi. 
If your car is not sponte here send ae and asec for 
CENT and our tee on it. ENTS WANTED 


ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 


You can t,o any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in cylinders, No leaking of gas into crank case. Try it 30 
days on our guarantee of money back if not entirely satisfied. 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU ARE THE JUDGE. 
Anyone who can handle a wrench can attach it. No boring o' 
new holes or changing < of operating mechanism. Write today. 
AIR-F TION CARBURETOR CO. 
364 Raymond Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT—PAGE 347 


Wear California’s 
favorite outdoor shoe 


Send for interesting 
catalog of Outdoor 
Shoes 


You will be thoroughly pleased 
if you select your Outdoor Shoe 
from our catalog ens of thou- 
sands of men, and women are 
wearing our © Buckstrips’’ and 
all are voluntarily praising our 
products. Ourc atalog tells why 
each shoe is better for each sport 



















or wor 


California’s Outdoor 
men ng women 

= whether for sport or 
Le work~ consider ** Buck- 
strips a necessary part 
of their equipment. 
We have had 65 years 
.” of experience in pleasing 


these Western folks. 


“*Buckstrips”” have 
exclusive patented fea 
tures, A tough strip of 
leather is sewed around 
the vamp in moccasin | 
style with strongest linen 
thread. Inside the regu- 
lar vamp is a firm, soft leather lining, making a double vamp 
This doubles the wear and helps keep out dampness. 1e 

*Buckstrips’’ also hold the shoe in shape. Long-lasting. Ex- 
tremely comfortable. Unusually good looking. Made only by 


7 Let Us Send You a Pair 


A Christmas suggestion for your sporting friends 


Men's 7-in. heavy single sole storm tan $ 9.50 
Men's 12-in. heavy single sole storm tan 11.75 
Men 's 16-in. heavy double sole storm tan 14.50 
Me n s 7-in. heavy single sole * “glove like” le ather 8.50 | 
Men's 12-in. heavy single sole “‘glove like’’ leather 10.00 


Men's 14-in. heavy single sole “‘glove like’’ leather... 11.00 


PARCEL POST PREPAID 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers are either choc- 
04 colore ad, oiled storm tanned calfskin or of lighter glove like | 
eather where water resistaace is not desired. Each heel layer 
Is one piece of solid leather. Not guarante sed wate rproof, but | 
they are as much so as a leather shoe can be made. | 





Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Rockies 
If no dealer in your town carries Buckhect’s we w ill gladly fill | 
your order If shoes are not satisfactory on receipt they may | 
be returned at our expense and money refunded 


seccoce-cossesees)\ | All COUPON TC IDA Ysssseeececscsscer | 


Buckingham & Hecht, 
19 First St., San Francisco. 


Please send me a copy of your new 
Catalog. 


Name 
é Address 
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Timid Guests 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Two years ago two 
of our men picked up these fawns about a 
quarter of a mile from the Stanley Hotel 
and carried them in. One of our guests 
took a snap-shot of them on the porch of 
the manor. Immediately afterwards I had 
the men carry the fawns back to where they 











After “Mules” in Oregon 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am considered 4 
good deer hunter and a first-class shot. | 
wish to make this statement now, becaus 
after reading this little story you might 

think otherwise. 
I left the ranch about 8 a. m., only having 
about two miles to go. I took a small lunch 
and a big drink (n 


water) before I start. 
ed, as there are 1 
springs or creeks out 
there. Where do th 


deer water? [| 
the answer is, they 
don’t. In the spring, 
when there is water ir 
the small lakes, I have 


Ouess 


never seen = a_-_é track 
around them. It had 
rained a little during 


the night, and I ex. 
pected to find a slight 
snow higher in_ the 
hills, and in this | 

not disappointed. I had 
gone about three miles 








Off range 


them and leave them there. I went 
to see that the fawns were treated 
and after they were placed where 
found, we came away and hid 
the mothers coming to them. 
everything was all right we 
SAMUEL BLACK. 


found 
| along 
carefully, 
they were 
until we saw 
When we saw 
came quietly away. 


( olo. - 
Death Valley 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you tell me 
anything of the vegetation, temperature, etc., 
of Death Valley? I am asking from mere 
curiosity, as I don’t ever expect to travel to 
the place. My question is also prompted 
somewhat by my desire to check up on the 
astonishing statements made to me by a 
friend re garding the desolation and the heat 
of that place. C. F. Simmons, Illinois. 

Answer.—We have never been in Death 
Valley, altho conversations with our late de- 
parted friend, Mr. Beck, who was considered 
an authority on the Valley, gave us to under- 
stand it was hotter than any place we should 
ever care to live in. A letter from an old- 
time contributor to Outdoor Life, which we 
append, may be of interest: 


Greenland Ranch, Death Valley, 


Aug. 6, 1922. 
Dear Mr. McGuire Am enclosing a sample 
crystalized salt from the salt marshes in 


Death Valley; skimmed this off with my hand 


1 early morning; temperature, 104; temperature 

brine-pools, 110 No tourists or prospectors 
come here during summer No miners working 
here in the Valley 3orax mine 3,000 feet above 


sixteen miles away working, but miners stay 
mine most of day, where it is cool. The 
ottest I have seen it here is 116 in shade, but 
have seen sand-storm follow a dead-still morning, 
d the sand-storm turn into a cloudburst on the 
Panamints inside an hour, and an hour later half 
1 dozen thunderstorms on different ranges and 
a rain follow that all night. Only .O8 fell here, 
as little rain gets down this far, most falling on 
mountains and coming down the washes to 


1 4 

the salt-marsh. No tules or any growth on 
these marshes, as other chemicals probably kill 
vegetation. Too hot to write, as I am dripping 
all over. Salt crust forms on shirt in a few 
hours’ walk in early morning. Too hot after 
S a.m.; 80 to 90 degrees at sunrise; 165 degrees 


with thermometer in charcoal dust; 158 de grees 
in light-colored ground, and 115 degrees in air 


today. FRANK M. WOODS. 


from the ranch when | 
saw fresh tracks of a 
bunch of deer — about 
six or eight in number, I thought. I unlim 
bered the old .30 and got down to try an 
unravel that mess of tracks, after carefull) 
looking to see if there were any deer in sight 
I was going very carefully and only 
little way from where I first saw the tracks 
when I jumped the bunch. I made a ver 
common mistake with deer hunters, looking 
too carefully to the front and not carefull 
enough to the right and left. I took tw 
snapshots at a big buck as he sailed away. 
but [ felt sure I had not touched a hair, 
as the timber was quite thick and the dis 
tance about 150 yards. I followed on the 
trail, hoping to see some blood or where th 
big buck that was trailing the bunch had 
swung out of the trail of the rest and short 
ened his stride; but no such luck. 


I thought I would follow on for a ways, 


thinking they might stop, altho they gen 
erally run about five miles before con 
down to a walk. I had gone about 





quarters of a mile and was coming up to 4 


pile of rocks about three feet high and 
twenty feet long. I was walking and |ead 
ing the pony when I saw what looked t 


me like a big snake crawling on top of the 
rock pile. I stopped and almost instant) 


realized it was the top of a deer’s back 
He was walking slowly with his hea! ! 
the ground, probably feeding. I ted 


until he stepped from behind the rock pil 
and, taking a hasty bead, I fired. vas 
about fifty yards away. He made a um 
and disappeared behind a bunch of ack 
pines, but I knew he was “damaged” bt! 
short jump he took. Almost instantl) 4! 
other one followed him, not as large 
first one, but also a nice young buck. [hs 
last one was too fast for me. I wen! ove! 
to the rock and was just in time to s 
second one stop in an open spot abou: lo 
yards away. These were not the deer — /18! 
been following. I am ashamed to tel! 410% 
many times I shot at that deer befo:> he 
sought safety (?) in flight. Then I 
to look for the wounded one, for I 


ed 


18 





$1) 


He 


ag 

















tracks going into a bunch of jacks, and felt 
sure he was dead, but he wasn’t. 

He hopped out of there and started off; 
| took two shots at him as he went. Then 
just to show me what he thought of my 
ability with the rifle, he stopped. I took a 
shot at him standing, and found out later 
that this shot took off a foot. The first shot, 
[ later found, had struck just above the 
right hock, and the old .30 had cleaned 
hide, meat and all, leaving just the tendon 
and bone for a distance of four inches. 
Then I thought of something. I had only 
seventeen shells when I left home that morn- 
ing, and I had partly refilled the magazine 
while shooting at the first one. I thought 
maybe I had better see how many shells I 
had. I found I had but one, and that was 
in the barrel. Well, I said, here is where 
| kill a deer. He was still standing there, 
sixty yards away, broadside. I shot exactly 
where I held, cutting his heart to pieces. 
He ran thirty yards and somersaulted. 

Now what was the matter with me? You 
jeer hunters all know. I was “myself” the 
last shot and most of the rest of them I 
was suffering from a mild attack of buck- 
ague. Well, I am not ashamed of it, for a 
fellow who can shoot down a fine buck with 
no more feeling than if he was shooting a 
beef has something of the true sportsman 
lacking in his makeup. I have enjoyed 
many a good hunt both before and since 
this one. On some I did good shooting 
that would almost make Gus Peret look to 
his laurels, and on others I shot nearly as 
badly as on this one. On one in particular 
{| had a “severe” attack of shivers, and 
wonder I did not shake the gold out of my 
teeth. But that is another story. 

Ore. J. E. Rees. 


Politics and Game Conservation 
in Louisiana 

From Edwin Rees of Louisiana comes a 

ewspaper clipping pertaining to the pos- 

sible candidacy of William C. Barnette for 


governor. This in itself would be of little | 


interest to many except for one or two state- 
ments which he has made in regard to his 
stand on several matters of vital interest to 
sportsmen, not only of the state. but else. 
where where migratory birds are hunted, be- 
cause of the far-reaching effect which any- 
thing relative to this kind of game may have. 
One of the most important statements to 
sportsmen which Mr. Barnette has made is 





_ in case he runs for governor and is | 


lected he will work for “A curtailment of 


the arbitrary powers of the board of state | 


iffairs and the abolishment of the conserva- 
tion commission.” Whether Mr. Barnette 


will enter the campaign or whether he will | 


be elected cannot be said at the time this 
is written; in fact, little good will be done 
in regard to this particular case. But this 


may act as a reminder that in the future it | 
ill be well for sportsmen voters to give a | 


little thought to the stand which the various 
andidates take on that issue, as well as 
numerous others, before casting their vote, 
if candidates are determined to make game 
onservation an issue. 

Regarding African ‘Turkeys 
iditor Outdoor Life:—In your issue of 
January, 1923, the first I have seen of this 
teresting and valuable journal, is an article 
titled “Scientific Facts.” The writer 
ubts that the young of the bush turkey of 

h Africa flies as soon as it leaves the 
egg. I believe it is a scientific fact that 
this bird is confined to Australia, and a 
smaller species to the British Solomon 

inds and Dutch Islands. 


lhe Australian birds, two species of the. 


+f “ ” 
: zapode, locally known as brush or 
s¢ crap” turkeys, and “lowan” or “mallee” 


. build a large mound of earth and fallen 


ves, wherein at intervals one or more 
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4 inch barrel 
SPECIAL 
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factory condition = PER 160 | try it first send 10c for a liberal sample. 
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birds deposit their eggs until the laying sea- 
son closes. The mound may contain up- 
wards of 100 eggs, which are abnormal in 
size, so that when the chicks are hatched in 
this natural incubator of decomposing 
mould actually they do run, and presently 
are able to fly to the small shrubs which 
constitute the brush lands. If they didn’t 
they would not be alive for five’ minutes, 
for their enemies, snakes and vermin, are 
on watch, and the parents have no interest 
in them after laying the eggs. 

The Solomon Islands species, which is 
known only by its scientific name of Mega- 
pode, scratches a trench in the sand, wherein 
the eggs are deposited and covered with the 
same material. On the Island of Savo, 
which is the nearest habitat to the seat of 
government at Tulagi, about twenty miles 
distant, they are rigorously protected by the 
natives and regarded as so sacred that it 
was formerly death to a native woman who 
went to the grounds. It is recorded that 
while a native was robbing one end of a 
trench, the bird was laying its eggs a few 
yards ahead of him. It is the one bird in 
the protectorate a native will not destroy. 

The purple gallinule, or “bald coot,” and 
a dozen others of the water hen tribe are in 
great profusion thruout Eastern Australia, 
but are rarely shot, as they are very tame 
and not much good to eat. 

Australia. Ee We 


New York Protects Her Bears 

Following suggestions in regard to bear 
legislation made by Outdoor Life, F. Trubee 
Davison, chairman of the Committee on 
General Laws in the state of New York, in- 
troduced and succeeded in having passed a 
bill for the protection of bears in that state, 
a brief summary of which follows: 

Bears in New York State, hereafter, can 
be taken only from October 15 to November 
15, both inclusive. They can be taken only 
on land, and a person may take only one 
bear in a season. Chapt. 376 of the Laws 
of 1923 added a new section to the con- 
servation law which gives to bears substan- 
tially the same protection as is given to deer 
by limiting the season, bag limit and manner 
of taking, as the species was in danger of 
extermination. The new law prohibits the 
use of jacklights, traps, salt licks or other 
devices to entrap or entice bears; also the 
use of dogs in hunting them. 


Will Deer Range With Sheep? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—A controversy has 
arisen in this locality as to whether sheep 
and black-tailed deer will graze over and 
use the same feeding ground to the mutual 
good, satisfaction and welfare of both sheep 
and deer. Old guides and hunters claim 
that deer will not frequent and use as feed- 
ing ground the same locality as sheep or 
where the sheep have recently passed over. 
The forest officers claim that the deer and 
sheep use the same grazing territory at the 
same time and to the detriment of neither. 
Will you be kind enough to advise me by 
letter as to what your opinion is?—C. D. 
Rorer, Eugene, Ore. 

Answer.—A deer would have to be pretty 
hungry to feed on the range formerly occu- 
pied by domestic sheep. However, range 
that has been grazed by sheep some years 
previously may have “come back” sufficiently 
to insure deer getting good feed thereon, 
but deer will not graze on sheep range if 
they can get anything better—you may rest 
assured of that. We have seen this demon- 
strated more than once in Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and Colorado. We are surprised that 
any forest officer should claim that deer and 
sheep use the same grazing territory at the 
same time and to the detriment of neither. 
Next to poachers and deep snows, domestic 





CALDWELL. 

















sheep do more toward decimating our deer 
| and other game animals than any other 
| cause.—Editor. 


Utah Active in Propagation 

“At the present time Utah is operating 
six of its own fish hatcheries, located 
Logan, Murray, Springville, Whiterocks 
Glenwood and Beaver. In addition two pri. 
vate hatcheries, one at Murray and the other 
at Midway, have been turned over to the 
department for its use. A fully equipped 
game farm is being operated at Sprins rville. 
at which place there are at this time nx arly 
2,000 game birds, from which it is hoped to 
produce a supply of birds for distribution 
thruout the various counties of the state.” 


The foregoing is a part of a clipping sen 
to us by a correspondent living in Utah, 
In a letter which accompanied the clipping 
he has this to say: 

“The sportsmen of the state of Utah fee! 
quite proud of the headway that has been 
made during the last two years in the Fish 
and Game Department, due to sportsman’s 
organizations and to State Fish and Game 
Commissioner D. H. Madsen more than any 
other one person. Mr. Madsen’s heart is in 
the work and he believes in co-operating 
with the very common fisher and _ trapper 
as well as anyone else, hence the big strides 
that have been made. The old law was re 
pealed and a new one adopted. It may not 
be ideal, but we think it is a great improve. 
ment on the old one. The sheep and cattle 
men are yet too strong against the sports to 
get proper protection for bear, but we will 
get it before it is too late. 

“The game birds mentioned in clipping 
are Chinese ringnecks and Hungarian part. 
ridges—the latter just introduced this spring 
Ringnecks were hatched at Springville Farn 
last year and eggs furnished sportsmen for 
hatching, to be liberated whenever the) 
pleased, in the state. 

“Utah got over 80 per cent of stock fish 
put out by the Government Hatchery last 
year, where formerly we had got only about 
20 per cent.” Wm. F. WEicut. 

Utah. ont. _ 


Nebraska Beaver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Too many laws are 
spoiling the old West now. We have a few 
bad ones here in Nebraska. For instance, 
for years it was unlawful to trap or kill 
beaver. This law didn’t need to be enforced 
here because the beaver had been cleaned 
out “tooth and toe nail,” and for more than 
twenty-five years there was not a sign of 
the little fur-bearer. And then one day last 
year we found evidence that there was 3 
colony of beaver within a few miles of 
town; and we were happy in the knowledge 
that they were protected by law. When the 
state legislature met last winter they set a 
six-month open season on trapping beaver. 
And now our little beaver colony will prob- 
ably be trapped out next fall, and we fee! 
that this will be the last, for the law will 
only be repealed when there are none left. 
What a shame! Henry Jurcens, Jr. 

Neb. 
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A Crazy Deer Story 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Last deer season 
my brother and I were called out from our 
garage to repair a car that was broken down 
about twenty miles from town. It happened 
to be right in the heart of the best deer 
hunting of this neighborhood, so we took 
yur rifles with us, thinking we might get a 
little time to hunt, which proved to be the 
case. While hunting, my brother was lucky 
enough to get a shot at a nice big four-point 
buck, but only crippled him. As it was get- 
ting rather late, we did not follow him very 
far, thinking we could come back the next 
morning and follow him up with my dog 
(which we did, and found him). 

The next morning we went back as near 
as we could with our car, which was about 
a mile from where my brother crippled the 
buck. When we got about half way there 
up jumped a crazy deer—at least that is what 
I called him from the way he acted. He 
jumped up in the air and would turn a com- 
plete somersault and land on his back. 
Then he would roll over two or three times 
and flop around like a fish out of water. 
He tried that trick three or four times, then 
gave it up and lay down perfectly still, look- 
ing at me as much as.to say, “Kill me and 
get me out of my misery,” which I did. 
I thought he was an old stag someone had 
crippled, but on going up to it and exam- 
ining it, I was surprised to find I had 
killed a forked-horn buck. There wasn’t 
another mark on him except where I shot 
him. Right there | made up my mind he 
was sure crazy. 

I have been told since that running with 
dogs made him act the way he did. It 
affected his heart, and if I had left him 
ilone he would have gotten all right again 
as soon as he recovered from his scare. 


Calif. J. Morse. 





Bounty on Crows in Kansas 


Kansas has declared war on crows, and 
J. B. Doze, State Fish and Game Warden, 
urges everyone to take part in the campaign 
igainst these black sky pirates. The Kansas 
Legislature passed a bill and the Governor 
signed it, providing that “The county com- 
missioners in every county in the state of 
Kansas shall, at the April, 1923, meeting of 
the board, place and thereafter pay a bounty 
f five cents on each jackrabbit and ten 
cents on each pocket gopher, crow or crow’s 
head, if said (animals) be caught, killed or 
taken in said county.” Besides being a foe 
to all bird life, crows carry hog cholera, 
blackleg and other deadly disease germs, 
which cut down production, and other states 
would do well to emulate the example which 
Kansas is practicing, not only from a stand- 
point of sportsmanship, but from a con- 
sideration of the economic principle involved. 


Mountain Cabin 
| am about to build a log cabin on a bit 
‘f attractive mountain property that I pos- 
sess, and should like to know if you have 
iny specifications and plans for such a home. 
[ want a large fireplace, big eaves and 
porches—in fact, a place more for sleeping, 
eating and resting than for social gatherings 
large scale—F. W. Dumars, Missouri. 
swer.—We have nothing in concrete 
that would answer your purpose quite 
is well, probably, as specific plans that may 
e found in some of our American publica- 
For instance, The American Lumber- 
, 431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL, 
July 8 (1922) number published plans 
log cabin. Country Life in America, 
( n City, N. Y., in its issue of June 1 
') published a story entitled “Building 
x Cabin.” Outdoor Life has a book 
le, “Log Cabins and Cottages; How to 
and Furnish Them,” which sells for 
Editor. 
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The New Nelson-Boode Trap—A Regular Fur Harvester 


Four vital points of superiority. Long trip pan, frost breaker, adjustable catch, all steel 
construction. No more stepping over the pan where trap is set lengthwise in the trail. No 
more freezing down and failure of jaws to close when trap is sprung, because of ordinary 
frozen covering or crust of snow. No more spoiling of sets for wolf, beaver, fox or coyote, 
because of traps being tripped by small animals or birds. No more wringing off because of 
animal’s leg being broken by closing action of trap. 

N Mink and Muskrat trap. Will not break the animal’s leg. Weight, 12 oz. Price 
each, 60c. One dozen for $6.00. Half dozen, $3.00. 

No. 7. Wolf and Beaver trap. Equally effective for fox and coyote. Trip pan 12 inches 
long. One of the two first paws trips the trap and the trail ends. Weight with chain, 4 lbs. 
Price each, $5.00. One-half dozen for $25.00. 


NELSON-BOODE TRAP CO. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Letting in the Sunlight 


letters containing more or less apolo- 
getic explanations by congressmen who _ voted 
against the Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill after having promised to support it 
have been sent the American Game Protective 
Association by constituents of the men in ques- 
tion. The following is typical: 

“I fully intended to vote for the bill about 
which you write, but on going to the House 
and hearing the arguments I could not conscien- 
tiously do so. As you apparently have the Con- 
gressional Record of February 13, you can see 
from reading the opposition’s speeches what in- 
fluenced me and a great many others who be- 
lieve in the preservation of game.” 

Why was it the “opposition’s speeches” that 
influenced this congressman rather than the 
speeches in support of the measure? Is it not 
the natural thing for a man who wants to sup- 
port a proposition to listen to the arguments in 
its favor so as to have reasons for bolstering 
up his own convictions, and is it not fair to 
infer that a man who centers his mind on the 
unfavorable arguments is merely looking for an 
excuse to support a predetermined change in 
policy? Reading between the lines and bearing 
in mind the simple and _ straightforward pro- 
visions of the Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill, one of the biggest and most patri- 
otic measures which ever came before Congress, 
the conclusion would be forced upon us that the 
opposition of ridicule and denunciation was not 
sincere, even if we did not know that Majority 
Leader Mondell had injected politics in the issue. 

No congressman who helped defeat the bill 
has ever admitted that politics entered into the 
question at all or that there were sinister in- 
fluences at work against the bill, for the simple 
reason that these men know that there should 
be no politics in game conservation. Some other 
excuse must be given, and like the above very 
few which we have seen will bear analysis. 

If anyone who reads this has not yet written 
us to find how the congressmen of his state 
voted, we suggest he do so now, both for his 
own enlightenment and also so that he may be 
in a position to help the passage of the bill when 
it next comes up. 





Many 





Spring Shooting 

In spite of the apparent success of the federal 
law which stopped spring shooting of migratory 
waterfowl, and increased their numbers beyond 
the highest expectations of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of this measure, there are still a few 
individuals here and there who contend that 
their section of the country should have an op- 
portunity to shoot waterfowl on their northern 
migration. In making a claim for this return 
shooting, these men repeatedly state that in 
their locality ducks are not mated in the early 
spring and that no more harm would be done 
by shooting waterfowl in February and March 
than in the fall. 

The United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey sent a special investigator into the state of 
Missouri last year to kill ducks and to examine 
their reproductive organs for the purpose of 
ascertaining definitely when migratory waterfowl 
begin mating. The findings of this investigation 
showed conclusively that a great proportion of 
the wild waterfowl found in that state in late 
February and early March were mated. 

Such proof should satisfy even the most in- 
credulous. Some of these men, however, who 
were insistent that they be allowed to shoot in 
the spring gracefully agreed that possibly some 
ducks were mated in February and March of 
1922, as it was an unusually early spring. 
Therefore, the Biological Survey again sent an 
investigator into the state of Missouri to con- 
duct investigations during February and March 
in 1923. Between February 20 and 27 he 
worked near Puxico, and from March 1 to 7 
at the Marais-temps-claire Club, near Portage 
des Sioux. 

At the first point examination proved con- 
clusively that mallards, pintails and hooded mer- 
gansers were in breeding condition as early as 
February 21; in fact, the swollen condition of 
the breeding organs indicated that they were 
probably mated in some cases as early as Feb- 
ruary 10. At this locality 73 per cent of the 
mallards killed and examined were shown to be 
mated. At Puxico, on February 20, many mal- 
lards were seen flying in pairs, and on March 2 
at Portage des Sioux more than half the mal- 
lards were flying in pairs. Wood ducks were 





found mated on February 20. On March 4 
mated pairs of spoonbills were observed, and op 
February 23 one pintail was taken in a further 
advanced breeding stage than any mallard ey. 
amined up to that time. 

In summing up his report, Mr. A. H. Howell 
of the Biological Survey, who conducted the 
investigation, states that his work in 1923 syb. 
stantiates the reports of 1922. During the ip. 
vestigations of both years the specimens of the 
breeding organs of birds which were taken wer 
preserved and are now in the Biological Survey's 
collection at Washington, giving incontestable 
proof of the condition of the birds at that tim 
of year. 

Certainly this should satisfy everyone that the 
birds surviving the end of the present open sea. 
son for hunting—January 3l—are the breeding 
stock necessary to maintain our supply of wild. 
fowl, and that mating begins very soon after the 
first of February, and that it would certainly be 
disastrous to-permit any section of the country 
to shoot birds at this time of year. 


Buck Up! 


The school of gloom is having another inning 
in the game field. Its apostles are trying to 
make us believe that the game of the country 
is doomed so far as the gunners are concerned 
and that the only thing to be done to save the 
“remnant of our wild life’ is to put it ina 
glass case for exhibition purposes. They wan! 
it protected to death by closed seasons. We 
admit the seriousness of the situation in some 
directions, but we do not admit the arguments 
of these calamity howlers. 

Optimism and elbow grease are the things 
which count in this world for accomplishment 
In every state where for thirty or forty years 
past the sportsmen have been efficiently organ 
ized and the game laws have been: vigorous); 
enforced, there is more game today than there 
was ten or twenty years ago. And look how 
the wildfowl have increased under sensible p: 
tection! 

Dr. John C. Phillips in his magnificent 
“A Natural History of the Ducks” says: “Dur 
ing the ornithological history of this country 
only one species of North American duck has 
disappeared—the Labrador duck. Whether this 
was due to complete destruction upon some te 
stricted breeding ground, or whether changes in 
the molluscan fauna of our bays or harbors 
interfered with the delicately adjusted dietary 
which the specialized bill suggests, or whether 
it was from some entirely unthought-of reason, 
we can only speculate.” It is entirely reason 
able to believe that man was not responsible for 
its disappearance. 

The trouble with the gloom slingers wher 
they advance their arguments is that they d 
not differentiate between results produced by 
the shooting of sportsmen and other causes, 
such as the advance of civilization. The buffalo 
had to go with the development of the country 
for farming and grazing. Caribou and elk—in 
fact all species that must have a great range 
for their existence—are doomed wherever civil: 
ization advances. Drainage has made very diff 
cult the problem of keeping up the duck supply 
Intensive cultivation is bad for at least two o/ 
our chief species of game birds. The sportsmen 
cannot be blamed for the disappearance of the 
passenger pigeon. - 

he most notable remaining example of a bird 
whose extermination has been charged against 
the shooters is the Eastern prairie chicken 
which has disappeared from all its old range 
except the island of Martha’s Vineyard in Massa 
chusetts. A number of years ago an effort was 
started to preserve the birds remaining there 
The state of Massachusetts has spent nearly 
$50,000 for this purpose. A gun is never firec 
at the birds, and yet their numbers have de 
creased by estimate from about 2,000 to 150 4! 
the present time. 

Using this prairie chicken or heath hen as a" 
example, it can be argued that the best way to 
exterminate a species is to pass a law prohibit: 
ing all shooting. This is a slant which has no! 
occurred to the prophets of gloom, but it is 4 
perfectly proper use of the facts. It is ow 
honest opinion that with good game-law enforce: 
ment, backed by public sentiment, we have 10 
cause to worry for the future of the varieties 
of American game which can stand _ change¢ 
economic conditions. We will strengthen this 
statement by adding that the list of such vari 
ties includes about all the game which is n0¥ 
commonly shot. 
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Winneshiek Bottoms 


A battle is being waged as to whether or not 

the Winneshiek Bottoms along the Mississippi 
River, extending thirty miles between Lynxville, 
Wis., to Lansing, Ia., shall be drained. On the 
sne side are arrayed a few individuals who will 
profit financially by the project, provided it pro- 
juces successful agricultural land, the drainage 
companies who are sure to profit whether the 
land uncovered is ever of any value or not, and 
the engineers, who say it is possible to take off 
the water. On the other side should be lined 
up every man, woman and child in the United 
States except those mentioned. To drain this 
area would be little less than criminal. 
The proposition is to dredge and dike the 
main channel of the Mississippi, draining out 
every pond and slough from bluff to bluff. In 
the state of Wisconsin there is a law that allows 
etition signed by over one-half of the owners 
yf any marsh land to call for a commission to 
consider the draining of such land. This com- 
mission has already been appointed and investi- 
gations have been made. 

We are told that the estimated cost for drain- 
ng the land would be in the neighborhood of 
$80 per acre. Think of this expenditure, with- 
out any assurance that it will be possible to till 
the land which it is planned to reclaim! And 
on top of the fact that a similar project near 
Muscatine, Ia., has proved conclusively that the 
land is of very little value for agricultural pur- 
poses because the level of the river in flood 
stages makes it too wet to farm. 

Each year the government is spending mil- 
lions of dollars in relieving the suffering from 
the flooded districts of the lower Mississippi, 
where many families are annually driven out by 
the high water. The Winneshiek Bottoms with 
its lakes, sloughs and marshes acts as a great 
storage plant for flood water, holding back the 
heavy rains of spring time and allowing the 
water gradually to seep away thruout the year. 
With these bottoms drained, conditions in the 
South are bound to be worse. Is it possible 
that the government will permit the spending of 
enormous sums for the draining of these marshes, 
knowing that it is bound to make flood con- 
litions in the South harder to control than ever 
before? 

During high water the Mississippi completely 
floods the entire area which it is proposed to 
irain for some two or three miles in width. The 
nee of the year the bottoms are filled with 
any lakes, ponds, sloughs and inlets. During 

he spring and fall migration of waterfowl these 
lakes are covered with birds. Wood ducks and 
mallards and many other water birds of less 
economic importance breed there in numbers. 
Muskrats are numerous, and the revenue de- 
rived from the taking of these animals for their 
fur amounts to a considerable sum each year. 
This area is also one of the best sections of the 
Mississippi River for fishing, and the shallow 
lakes and sloughs not only furnish wonderful 
areas for the fish themselves at all times of the 
year, but for spawning purposes they form one 
of the great nurseries which stock the Missis- 
sippi Valley with fish. 

In view, therefore, of the great damage to the 
wildfowl and other game, to the fur industry 
of the region, to the fishing industry as well as 
the private angler, to the river valley at flood 
stage, and in view of the enormous expense of 
the project, it is sincerely hoped that it will be 
abandoned. 

Editorials’ have appeared in many papers 
urging that this territory be purchased by the 
government and held as a game and fish refuge. 
This could be done quickly had the Public 
Shooting Ground-Game_ Refuge Bill been passed 
at the last session of Congress. There is, how- 
ever, at the present time no law under which 
this could be accomplished. 

This is only one instance among many where 
lakes and marshes are being drained for financial 
Profit to a few individuals with a big loss to 
the nation as a whole. The Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill cannot be passed too 
soon to save some of these public playgrounds 
for those who, will come after. 

















Game Census Results 


Minnesota and New York were pioneer states 
in inaugurating systems to ascertain the amount 
of game killed each year. Today a score or 
more of the state game departments are striving 
to collect this important data. The compilation 
of such data gives a very good idea of game 
conditions in the different states. By reading 
the tabulated results from the census of game 
kil led you can also arrive at a pretty accurate 
conclusion as to the efficiency of the game de- 
Partments of these states in years gone by. 

From a Denver dispatch we learn that it is 
estimated that 600 deer were killed in Colorado 
rr year. In the same paper comes a report 
'rom New Jersey that 860 Virginia deer were 

ed in that state the past season. When you 
= pare the areas of Colorado and New Jersey, 
when you think of the difference in density of 
lation and also consider the amount of terri- 
in each suitable for deer, you cannot help 
realizing that Colorado has been negligent in 
‘he past in the care of her game. 
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Order NOW! 


Heavy Pure Wool 


This is a splendid big sweater at 
a bargain price. Every fibre pure 
wool. Heavy rope stitch. Large 
fashioned shawl collar. Twolarge 
lined pockets, Close knitted wrist- 
ets. Ivory buttons to match. 
Made in big, full size, in rich fast 
colors. Nothing so practical for 
fall and winter wear. Sold by 
most stores for $10.00, all spot 
cash. Sizes 34 to 46. Colors: 
Dark Maroon or Navy Blue. 
Order by No. F-12. Send $1.00 
with ae $1. — a 


2 Months 
to Pay 
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Or TRAP SHEERS) 


ae CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY.. am 





HAWK FOOD 


HE DUCK HAWK flies so much 

faster than a wild duck that he can 
pick a choice morsel from a flock 
of flying waterfowl, catching his 
meal in mid-air. 


Trapshooting Titles in Family 


The trapshooting season is fast coming to 4 
close. With the Grand American Handicap 
Tournament out of the way, the majority of the 
clay target breakers turn their attention t 
hunting fields. It has been a great season 
trapshooters—one of the best. This speaks we 
too, for this has been the first season trapshoo 
ing has been conducted under the managemen: 
of the amateur shooters. 

The attendance has been fine and the s! Oting 
exceptionally good. More records have gone 
by the boards this season than for a half dozen 
years. Many things have occurred that wil! 
make for better trapshooting and better shoots 
in the future. Captain Billy Fawcett conducted 
the Minnesota State shoot at his place—Bri e2y 
Point Lodge, Pelican Lake, twenty miles from 
Brainerd, and it was so much of a shoot that 
the decision was unanimous to return in 1924 
To add to this Captain Billy had the editors of 
the Minnesota newspapers to his place and they 
are coming back, and between the newspaper 
men and the shooters Breezy Point should bea 
bang-up place next year. This Minnesota shoot 





Duck hawks, goshawks, Cooper's 
hawks and sharp- 
shinned hawks are mi- 
gratory. Here today, 
gone tomorrow. Kill 


them whenever the Fe 


Reruces must be established over 





the country where a constant war- was one of the best of the year—from a purely 
heed d O - sporting standpoint. 
re 18 waged on vermin. ur m1 In the Alabama State shoot O. L. Gar! won 
gratory game must have sanctuary the state championship and Mrs. Garl won the 
where i¢ can nest. rest and feed woman’s title. That is bringing the laurel home 
’ by the handful, also keeping everything in the 
in peace. The Public Shooting family. In the Ohio, ~—_ Taylor won the pro- 
; fessional championship of the state—somethin; 
Ground — Game Refuge Bill will he has been doing for these many years—and 
establish such areas in every state. Mrs. Taylor won the woman’s title. There wil! 
be more of this husband and wife winning cham 
Have the men who represent you pionships as the years go on. 
opportunity offers. The last three spe- in Washington assured you they Frank Troeh got into action in the Nort! 
I for this bill? Get b west Sportsman’s Association Tournament after 
cies may not exact a heavy toll from wil vote for this Dill! et Dusy. a layoff of several weeks because of illness, and 
mature water-fowl, but on the breed- Write them today. Help the work he won the Becker $1,000 medal for the third 
: Sap ; time—which makes it his. This is only the third 
ing grounds they are able to create along by joining the American time in thirty-seven years that anyone has won 
great havoc with the young birds. Game Protective Association. a three-year trophy in the Northwest. 
Billy Warren of Chicago, who used to reside 


in Yerrinton, Nev., has been doing some great 
shooting this year. He broke 99 in a special 
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please mention that fact acs Ss Seen alanicaied Arie and I were discussing the system of handi- 

capping in vogue in trapshooting, and I 




















his opinion of the statement so often made “ 
the back markers didn’t have a chance to win 


the Grand American.” To which Arie replied 
FISHING TACKLE “If conditions are ideal and I feel right I will 

break just about as many targets from 23 as 
NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING } | ivom 16 yards.” 

Conditions must have been ideal and Arie must 
have felt right, for on the closing day of the 
E. H. STEUC tiat te St., 5 Danwer, Cole recent trapshooting classic at the South Shore 

Kin of Country Club he won the Grand American 
Handicap from 23 yards—the first time it has 
Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC. ever been won from that mark. Be it said the 


— ——— | Grand American is the event that every trap- 


shooter desires to win—mainly because it is 4 
Thos. W. Lawson says it is “body-shaking, gamble. They turn out in hundreds for this 
’ be ba Pa ' y ~ r + wice 






























lung-tearing, side-splitting . . . I hys- — each — It a never poy acta : 

> NEWTON N KIRK tericked, rolled over the librar rug, and in |, by the same shooter, and it is not likely that! 

By NEWTON NEWKIRK my awful, gleeful nteinen’ tale rolled || ever will be won twice by the same individual 

‘ , . ‘ ° ° into the open grate.” Back in the first year of the tournament (1) 
No funnier bit of typical Ametican humor = «7 think your bool splendid. . . . You || Rollo Heikes won the handicap from 22 yards 
has ever been written than this convulsing tale have a spontaneous style that is admirable,” Woolfolk Henderson won from 22 yards in 1914 
of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to says Walt Mason. Arie tied Charley Larson in 1917, shooting from 
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nature’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It is “T sat last night and read your book and }|/22 yards. Hank Pendergast tied John Henry in 
a rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor laughed and laffed and larfed and guffawed | 1918, shooting from 22 yards. Both Arie and 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is || Pendergast lost to the shooter firing from the 
himself in a ‘style of drawing that is as orig- my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. || shorter mark in the shoot-off. John Frink won 
mats atest: piped ert : : 29 y ‘ : bs up 
inal and entertaining as his literary method. PRICE $1.00, Postpaid | from 22 yards last year, and now Arie bol up 
with a victory from 23 yards, which indicates 
. — t ~ al . : eATUTT? P ~ a h , win 

, > 2T TIBLIS eer »”) Si i ; 7p . } ; that the back markers do have a chance to V 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO || "at jhe hack, mguters do, have 8 chagee i oe 
—- The Olympic champion also won the all-rouné 
championship of the United States and Canada 








by breaking 957 targets, singles, doubles 
handicap, out of 1,000 thrown. 
The amateur championship at both single 
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the second year in. succession. She brol 








targets last year, 186 this year. D. C ) 
ward of Weyauwega, Wis., won the Preliminary 
Handicap, with 99 from 20 yards. Little Jimmy 
” Scone of a iortunate purchase from a large Furopean Bonner of New York won the Junion Chan 
manufacturer we can give you a big bargain. Be firstin your | Ship, and W. G. Warren of Chicago wo! 
neighborhood; entertain your friends. end no money; send South Shore Introductory. 

only name and address for telescope complete by parcel post. On arri John R.* Jahn of Long Grove, Ia., wo 
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( ad, won the professional doubles title. 
feed Tomlin of Glassboro, N. J., Fred Gilbert 
; Spirit Lake, Ia., and Art Killam of St. Louis 
; the Introductory at 198 each. 
Eastern team won the Zone team cham- 
p, and the Western team defeated the 
the East vs. West race. 
In the class championships ‘Chief’? Wheeler 
Pawhuska, Okla., an Osage Indian, won the 
Class A title. Class B went to Jerry Wilson of 


Sisseton, S. D.; Class C to J. N. Lopez of 
Biloxi, Miss.; Class D to Noah McQueen of 
Garrett, Ill., and Class E to A. C. Keays of 
Elkhart, Ind. 


120 Straight From 23 Yards 


[rapshooting records are getting quite a few 
humps this season. Early in June Fred Tomlin 
{ Glassboro, N. J., broke 248 straight shooting 
from yards, missing his first and last target 
. The best previous record was 108 by 
Arie. On July 4 at Atlanta, Ga., H. D. 
1, former champion of that state, and 
r-up this year, broke 100 straight from 23 
This is a world’s record for an amateur. 
Charley Young, shooting as a_ professional, 
broke 100 straight from 23 yards at Peru, Ind., 
: 1916, but the record book does not contain 
y performance for an amateur from 23 yards. 
ays after this performance Mr. Freeman 
25 more targets from 23 yards and broke 
it, missing his twenty-first, and finish- 
gy 24 breaks in 25. This really gave him 
a straight run of 120 targets from 23 yards—a 
most remarkable performance. 















War-time Cartridge 
Cases 
A Correction 


The caution on the above-mentioned subject 
which appeared in the October number of Out- 
loor Life was not worded as clearly as it should 
have been, and a misconception has arisen as to 


its meaning, which it is desired to correct. It 
was not intended at all to convey the impression 
that loaded war-time ammunition was at all un- 
safe or unreliable. Quite the contrary, this am- 
munition is perfectly safe and reliable, and not 
the slightest apprehension need be felt in its use. 
Every lot of this ammunition, and of peace-time 
ammunition as well, is annually submitted to a 
most careful and thoro surveillance test by the 
Ordnance Department. The components, includ- 
ing the powder, are critically examined, and the 
ammunition as a whole is tested for pressure, 
velocity and accuracy, and any lots which show 
deterioration are withdrawn from issue and 
stoc and are salvaged. As a matter of fact, 


deterioration, if it does occur, consists of some 


such defect as split necks of the cases, which 
does not render the ammunition unsafe, but 
simply unsatisfactory. I should like to make it 
clearly understood that any ammunition issued 
by the Ordnance Department of the Army or 


sold to members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion by the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
is periectly safe and perfectly reliable for use in 
the weapon for which it is intended. As to the 
suitability and reliability of this ammunition 
manuiactured during the past war, we have only 


mine the reports of small arms firing of 
y for the past two years. These reports 

at never before have so large a propor- 

he men firing qualified in marksmanship. 

eat many organizations over 90 per cent 
a ialified as marksmen or better. Thruout 
regular army the percentage qualified is very 

superior to that pertaining before the 

in every case war-time ammunition has 


it was intended to convey by the cau- 
that it is unwise for riflemen to reload 
cartridge cases of war-time ammunition 
se heavy and maximum charges that 
n recommended by some in recent years. 
particularly to charges with heavy bul- 
ig a mean pressure of upwards of 53,000 
er square inch. I have never personally 
ended these charges, but I know that in 
ilities riflemen are reloading fired cases 
m quite extensively. The Ordnance De- 


pa has not for many years reloaded any 


S with the service charge. While these 
r-time cases in good condition will be 
Properly reloaded with charges giving 


- € pressures which run from 48,000 to 


unds, such cases should not be reloaded 
irges giving mean pressures in excess 


me figures. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
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**One shoulder shot knocked the moose clean off its feet.’’— Writes 
J. V. L. Lyell, Canadian big game hunter, describing the action of his 


8 MM. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER 












SPECIFICATIONS: Fine walnut stock 
with checkered pistol grip, cheekpiece, 23-inch barrel, silver 
bead front sight, two-leaf hunting rear sight, which can be used whether 
telescope is mounted or dismounted. Double set trigger, flush magazine holding 5 
cartridges, weight 6% Ibs., cal. 8 mm. only, using American or imported cartridges. 
Six power telescope, worth $35.00. We have tested this rifle for accuracy; it is an instrument of pre- 
cision. You can drive a nail withit. Real value $100.00. Price while this lot lasts, $42.50. 

A FEW PRE-WAR GEWEHRFABRIK TELESCOPE RIFLES 

Stocked and finished a little better . - $47.50 


WESTERN MODEL 8MM. WAFFENFABRIK MAUSER, $42.50 
World’s Standard 










This Mauser chambered for the popular 8 mm. cartridges 
isthe best value ever offered. Specifications:20-inch Krupp 
steel barrel, flat bolt, silver bead front and 2 leaf hunting 
rear sights. Full length stock with pistol grip. Butt compartment containing 
jointed rod. Adjustable leather sling. Wt. 7 Ibs., beautifully balanced. Accu- 
rate and dependable. 

A 


LSO MAUSERS CHAMBERED FOR 30/06 CTG. 













155 gr. bullet 
50 gr. powder 


2700 ft. 
velocity 





THE 8MM. CARRIES THE PUNCH 


This 8 mm. cartridge has same velocity as the .30-'06 U. S. Government cartridge. With the heavy 
soft point bullet it develops a sure knock down deadly energy that makes the 8mm. the most popular 
big game cartridge the world over. ; 
This Waffenfabrik Mauser and the Gewehrfabrik telescope rifle both sell at $42.50. The opportunity 
to buy one will end when our small stock is sold. Either rifle sent C.O.D. subject to examination on 
receipt of $5.00 check or money order. If cash in fullis sent we pack 25 cartridges free—8 mm. Spitzer 
M. P. cartridges $6.50 per hundred. 8 mm.S. P. hunting cartridges $8.50 per hundred. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
8 page illustrated catalog on request. 38 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








“QUICK LOAD BEANY” 


Hello Boys—I am quick load Beany, 
have amagazine that holds200 B. 13. 
shot, ready to fire. When on your 
outing I am at your service. Place 
leather under magazine, turn and 
you are loaded. I also fold neat for 
the pocket. Send 35c coin or 3 for 
$1 and I will be with you for good. 
Address 
QUICK LOAD BEANY CO. 

1415 Cleveland P!., Dept. 17, Denver, Colo- 


TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author 
answers thousands of questions that hunters, 
trappers and farmers ask every day, in lan- 
guage which is easily understood. $1.00 post- 
paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO, 


























Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 


Read About the Outdoor Life Prize Announcement—Page 347 
ECD 


HOFFMAN 
GUNS 


Are Made-to-Order 
Only 


UPER-ACCURATE barrels for Springfield, Mauser 
and Mannlicher Rifles, cut with special Hoffman 
rifling, practically eliminating metal fouling. Also special 
cut chambers that are considered the most perfect made. 
Shotgun and trap-shooting barrels rebored to suit individual 
requirements. Hoffman choke boring guarantees even pat- 
terns of better than eighty per cent. 















\ 


Stocks fashioned from the finest Circassian Walnut privately imported 
and selected for beauty of color and grain—entirely hand-made to suir 
individual measurements, with unusual fittings and unsurpassed finish 


Our new American-made Mauser Rifle soon will be ready for inspection, 
in large and small bore, high-powered calibre. 


All designing and work done in our own factory under the personal super- 


vision of Mr. Frank L. Hoffman. Visitors welcome at all times. Correspond- 
ence relating to any special gun work will be given immediate attention. 


HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 


1766 EAST 27th ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Standard of Spanish Army 
Genuine Astra 


$7-75 





Adopted by 

French During 

World War 

The finest European pistol— 

Drop Forged Blue Steel Throughout —uses 


standard ammunition, an accurate, hard-hitting, 
brand-new weapon. 

Bought before recent tariff raise. Buy now 
from sole U. S. importers and save about }4 on 
these fine guns. 


$7. 75 25 cal., 7 shot ASTRA, C. O. Q. Automatic. 


8.95 25cal., 7 shot ASTRA, pee th Eg 
9.96 25cal., 7 shot ASTRA, triple safety. 
10.95 32 cal., 10 shot ASTRA. extra m: igazine. 


16.95 32-20 and 38 cal. swing-out cyl. revolvers. 

Write for firearms catalogue. We guarantee 
perfect workmanship and material; every gun brand 
new; of drop forged steel throughout Before buying 
any gun insist on this guarantee. Send no money 
unless you wish. Pay postman on delivery plus post- 


age. Money cheerfully refunded if not fully satisfied. 
ACT NOW to get these SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 
WRITE TODAY. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept. 2011, Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
al 








WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 














—_— oe DOUBLE ACTION 


MADE LX SPAIN 


$35 VALUE 


POSTPAID 
Made of finest drop-forged steel; swing- 
out cylinder withejector Either blued 
or nickel ego choice at 9 same 
price, .32cal., 3% in, anc . barrel; 


38 cal., 444, 5, and 6 in. “wk 
WONDERFUL “AUTOMATIC” BARGAINS 







32-20 and 


No. 635—.25 cal., 7 shot, blued steel - $5.90 
OWA—.25 cal., 7 shot, blued steel ot 25 
EXPRESS—. 25 cal., 7 shot, drop forged steel; 

3 safeties, $9.50; one safety % .$9.00 
EXPRESS—.32cal., 7 shot, drop- forged steel, 

one safety, ($25 value) ....----- $11.50 
Every pistol new; guaranteed; satisfact’on or money le 
Write for illustrated folder of other Firearms, Holste 

Knives, et 

PACIFIC IMPORT CO. G4 Hanover Sq. NEW YORK 


Send $1. Pay postman balance due. 








































NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, cram- 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Trapping stories 

and pictures, valuable inform- 
f ation about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and 4 
thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
what to doin the woods, how to cook 
»w to build camps and blinds, 


how to train your hunting dog, 


how to preserve trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle 
range No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 


= of up-to-date information about life 

in the open that you get from a 
year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
4 with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
msaic Gold 
@Watch Fobs shown 
herewith. Mail 
your order today. 
Your money back if 
not fully satisfied. 
NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


ct Md 276 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 
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Photo Contest Winner 


The winner of our monthly canine photo con- 
test for Russian wolfhounds is a sterling good 
all-rounder belonging to W. A. Robinson of 
Denver. This dog’s name is “Cotton,” and its 
coat is as white as the whitest cotton. Power 
is written all over this Russian; good chest 
formation, built into galloping hindquarters of 








. 
Chats on Care of Hunting Dogs 

A lot of dogs will soon be returning hom 
from the usual annual hunting trip. Man 
annoyances like parasites, thorns, stickers, etc 
lodge in a dog’s coat and get imbedded som 
times in his skin. A very hot soda bath on his 
return home from a hunting trip should be mad 
an absolute rule. This will relax his tired mus 
cles, clean the Parasite 
off his skin and hair a 
fore they get lodgemen 
there, and give you 4 
chance to find any cactus 
in his pads or legs 
thorns or scratches 
which you would other 
wise overlook if you did 
not bathe him. 

While our pointers and 
setters are actually a 
work in the field as they 
are at this time of the 
year, some of them gal 
loping from sunrise to 
sunset, covering some 
times at least 100 miles 
in a day, two minutes 
brushing in the evening 
before feeding and two 
minutes in 








the morning 

before leaving for the 

field, with a _— smoott 

dandy brush or other 

suitable brush, will make 

your dog rise up anc 

Cotton, winner of Photo Contest for November bless you. It will alse 

improve his coat an¢é 

; make him feel you are an 
the racing order. The muzzle is not a show inspiration to him. I have always wondered 
muzzle, but it is designed for practical work on the pointer and setter men, also the foxho 


coyotes. The background surrounding the dog 
confirms our opinion that this Borzois has speed 
and killing fire when it comes to crumpling up 
anything in the shape of a coyote. 





Photographic Competition 
The next breed for our photographic contest 
will be for the cocker spaniel. Any reader of 
Outdoor Life can send in a side view photo of 


his or her cocker spaniel. The first prize is a 
handsome silver medal, known as the Outdoor 
Life Photographic Contest Medal. The second 


prize is a year’s subscription to Outdoor Life. 
See full conditions of this contest in our April 
issue. All photos entered in this contest must 
be in by December Ist. 


HON. HAWES’ EULOGY ON THE DOG 

Some kind friend who knows how interested 
I am in dogs sent me a copy of the speech of 
the Hon. Harry B. Hawes in the House of 
Representatives on the dog. This eulogy of the 
dog ranks in the same class as Senator Vest’s 
world-famous eulogy of the dog, and inasmuch 
as no magazine has ever given any reference to 
this remarkable tribute to the dog, Outdoor Life 
gladly gives a little space to record the only 
time any national house of any country was 
addressed wholly on the dog. This speech by 
the Hon. Harry B. Hawes, a Mississippi repre- 
sentative, was made on February 3, 19238, and is 
free to anyone writing for it to the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. It sums up 
in a splendid manner what this country owes to 


the dog. Every dog owner should read this 
speech. It will make you feel proud of your 
dog, and dogs in general, and still more proud 


of the Hon. Harry B. Hawes. 


DISTEMPER FUND STARTED 
The American Distemper Committee has in- 
augurated a world-wide campaign for the pur- 


pose of collecting subscriptions for their Dis- 
temper Fund. A very large sum of money has 
already been subscribed in England and other 


countries, and those interested in the welfare of 
dogs, who wish to take an active part in raising 
money, may correspond with the secretary- 
treasurer of the organization, Charles H. Tyler, 
Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 





men, etc., do not take a leaf out of the boob 
of the greyhound trainer. The effects of a grey 
hound trainer’s work on his dog, in the way o! 
taking care of him after his exercise and cours 
ing, are very obvious. Their fire and matchless 
muscular condition are largely the result of hand 
rubbing, kneading the muscles, liniments, | 

water application to their feet, etc. I do no! 
mean that our hunting dogs, shooting dogs and 
foxhounds should be given the exacting care 
that greyhounds get, but I have witnessed suct 
absolute neglect of our shooting and_ hunting 
dogs, even at field trials after the day’s work 
that as an old greyhound trainer I am frank! 
surprised at it. Dogs are dogs all the 
over, and will always show the results of 
care when the hunting is ended for the day 
coming out in the morning full of fire and read 
for work if properly taken care of, but need 
all their inherent ambition to start the day’ 
work. if put carelessly to bed without any cart 

Those who have read carefully Mr. Bevan’ 
articles on “Snake Lore” will know what to ¢ 
for their dogs if bitten by a snake while hun' 
ing, and those who hunt with dogs I should a 
vise to study Mr. Bevan’s suggestion carefull 
in cases of snake bite. Exactly the same tt 
ment is used for dogs as for human bei 
Dogs that have been poisoned while in 
away from medical attention, are often medi! 
with by well-meaning persons, and made worst 
or given additional torture by the administratio? 
of home remedies. Antedotes for poison are n0' 
often carried in the sportsman’s kit. have 
written several articles on antedotes for poisone¢ 
dogs in previous articles, which should be cart 
fully read. Medical precision in the case 0! 
snake bite and poison cannot be compared ' 
any of the home remedies. <A saturated solutio" 
of table salt in warm water makes a fairly g00 
home remedy emetic to cause a dog to vomit 
you suspect poisoning. Apo morphine in hypo 
dermic doses, one-sixth of a grain, is the om! 
dependable and reliable remedy to empty the co® 
tents of a dog’s stomach when poisoned, and '" 
the articles referred to above I have given pr 
cise directions how to use it. 

Great anxiety is generally felt when a dog ' 
ceives a bad cut and bleeds profusely. The cuts 
from wire fence barbs are very common, glass 
cuts on the pads, etc. Visions of taking stitcht 







































































to close up the wound immediately flash before 
the mind of the worried dog owner. My pre- 
yious articles on wounds in dogs and such acci- 
fents explain a lot of things that will be valu- 
able information to spoitsmen in the field. It 
is rarely practical to sew up a dog’s wound. It 
is of ly practical to sew up aseptic wounds, sur- 
gicall y clean wounds, wounds made by surgically 
clean knives; then they heal by primary union, 
or first intention, as it is often called. Other- 
wise if they are made in the field it would be 
much safer and more practical to let them heal 
up from the bottom of the wound. Any wound 
made in the field is almost bound to be infected, 
so attention should be turned on stopping the 
blood and applying suitable antiseptics. The 
dea of sewing up wounds is so riveted in some 
minds that nothing else will do for 
them. They insist upon having Fido’s cut sewn | 
up with so many stiches, and put Fido to a 
whole lot more unnecessary pain and torture. 
Cotton bandages soaked in chlorazene promote 
healing about as quickly as anything we can 
carry in the field in a sportsman’s kit, and this 
also acts as a good styptic to reduce the hemor- 
rhage and lessen the flow of blood. After severe 
njuries to the tissues or bones of any kind, 
when away from home in the field, especially 
when in camp, what a dog needs principally to 
help him recover is rest, absolute rest for a day 





people’s 


1° two, curled up in a comfortable nest, with | 
at least two hot baths a day. Ww. C. 


Kennel Query 


Would you please answer the following ques- 
tions about my dog? He is a beagle about 9 
months old. He will not eat, just smells around 
at anything I give him and nibbles a little bit 
and walks away. He appears normal other 
ways, but is getting awful thin. He has been 
this way about a week.—H. J. Boyer, Pa. 

Answer.—The description of the symptoms of 
your dog’s condition are too obscure to prescribe 
intelligently. It may be the incubation stage of 
distemper, or worms. We would advise that you 
give him one grain of sulphate of quinine three 
times daily—W. C. C. 





PUEBLO DOG SHOW 


The Pueblo Dog Show, held September 24-28, 
the first ever held in the history of that city, 
was very enthusiastically supported by all the 
Western dog fanciers, and we hope their next 
show will be still more successful. A very un- 
usual win occurred at this show. E. J. Lewis 
of Denver, the noted collie fancier and ex-secre- 
tary of the Colorado Kennel Club, entered four 

sollies out of one mother. Two of these collies 
took winners, one took reserve winner, and the 
ourth first in its own sex. Mr. Lewis says he | 
will stick to this line of breeding. 








Forecasting the Weather 


So much does the success of an outing — 
upon weather conditions that the ability to make 
use of certain signs of the sky and temperature 
foretelling what one may expect is a greatly 
hed gift. Experienced woodsmen after a 
san hit pretty closely upon what changes 
cipate, and the hunter whose goal is to 
secure a fine trophy must heed weather as none 
else, for a storm means alteration of plans, and, 
signs go unheeded, positive danger to himself 
and companions. Clouds will give pretty accur- 
e information in weather change. If clouds 
ft one may expect moderate winds and fine 
















are s 


veather; if clouds are hard-edged we can pre- 
vare for wind; if they are rolled or rugged, then 
4a strong wind is coming; a “mackerel” sky | 


eans twelve hours dry. | 
The moon has long been an accurate guide of | 
weather conditions, and the moon changes as | 
! by Buzzacott, if observed closely, will 
good evidence of changes as noted: If 
anew moon, first quarter; or a full moon or last 
juarter comes 

3etween midnight or 2 a. m.—in summer, fair; 
| winter, frost unless wind is southwest. 
Between 2 and 4 a. m.—in summer, cold with | 
low in winter, snow and stormy. | 
Between 4 and 6 a.m.—in summer, rain; in 
winter, rain. 
een 6 and 8 a.m.—in summer, wind and 
In winter, cold rain if wind is west; snow 











east 
Between 8 and 10 a.m.—in summer, change- 
able; in winter, stormy. 

Set ween 10 a.m. and noon—in summer, fre- 
went showers; in winter, cold and high wind. 
Between noon and 2 p.m.—in summer, very 





"ainy; in winter, snow and rain. 
Between 2 and 4 p.m.—in summer, change- 
in winter, fair and mild. 
ween 4 and 6 p.m.—in summer, fair; in 
fair. 
Saree Cem 6 and 8 p.m.—in summer, fair if 
mio 4 northwest; fair and frosty if wind is 
" or northeast. 


Between 8 and 10 p.m.—in summer, rainy if 
— or southwest; in winter, rain or snow if 
uth or southwest. 
fa Bet, ween 10 p. m. 


and midnight—in summer, 
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“imported” 42 POWER SCHUTZ = s TELESCOPE 
10 2 


Postpaid 
Quantity 


Brings distant objects close, in full detail, with a much steadier 
image than when higher power telescopes are used. Carefully and 
accurately made. Extremely neat black finish, hard rubber material, 
with heavy brass slide. Nothing “‘cheap’’ initsappearance. Lenses 
clear and sharp. My ridiculously low price possible only by the 
demoralization of German exchange. My original stock was cleaned 
out by my first ad, but I have secured a limited additional importa- 


tion. Prompt action is therefore advised. My guarantee of satisfac- 
SCHUTZ row BINOCULARS 
POWER 
Brand new 8x40 Day and Night Binoculars, $13.50 
Well made, substantial carrying case. Postpaid 
GUARANTEED PERFECT 
tity I have are sold. 
Money Refunded If You Are Not Satisfied 


tion, or money back, holds good as usual. 

Achromatic Lenses, separate adjusting eye pieces. 

Can never be duplicated at the price again after the limited quan- 

BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 












CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES 


in .256 Caliber—Also Newton Sporting Cartridges in 

Caliber .256, — .30 and .35. Send Stamp for Circular. 

Address, CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION 
Dept. M. 1083 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AiiraciWild Ducks 


= Why spend time and money on trips to 
some dis‘ant ducking grounds? 
E> Attract ducks in flocks to waters near 








Wrestling Book FREE 


Ge an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotchand Farmer Burns 
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you by planting Quickly learned mail at beme, Bg the 
WILD RICE SEED art of self-defense and jiu-jit perfect 
; Sir re Pies er ivaaui health. Learn how to defend yourself. "Handle ble 
their favorite food. Now, before freeze-up, G| men with ease. Send for free book.State your age. 
is ideal planting time. Helpfu! literature. 1 ide. N 


Write TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
Dept. B 266 Oshkosh, Wis. 


Sere 4.07.10 Ye a 


Coats, Scarfs, Muffs, Chokers, etc., 

made from your raw or tanned 

furs Enormous savings. Write for 

FREE CATALOG. Tells everything. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 

Dept. B-11 * 

25. N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


SKI THIS WINTER 


= MK 
It’s exhilarating 
sport and the finest 
of exercise. When 
buyinglook forthe deer- 
head trade-marked 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Scientific- 
ally con- 


f i me 





“The Best at iomey Can Buy 


GENUINE 








FIREARMS @» 
ELIVER J oo 
ON RECEIPT vou Bee DEPOSIT 
25 Cal. 6-Shot COLT Pocket Model 
ERMINE <5.cocaadewscdsaecexe $17.06 
32 Cal. 











8-Shot or 380 Cal, 7-Shot darwneth Pocket 
.. $20.50 
3: 2or: 38 Cz al. COLT 
Police Positive 4, 
5 or 6"’ 
3arrel . _ $27. 00 
COLT Police Positive 
Barrel . . $28.50 
coLT Army 


odel Hammerless..... . 








‘ 32.20 or 38 Cal. 
1 Special 4, 5 or 6”’ 
32.20 Cal. or 38 Cal. 
Special 4, 5 or 6”’ 
Action Revolver 
ALL ORDERS must be accompanied with De- 
posit of $5.00. Pay Balance to Postman on 
a Please state “4 "49 
Satisfaction Guaranteed Or Money Bac 
structed and easy to learn on. We sell Fire Arms to Law-Abiding. Citizens for 
for booklet on how to ski. Home Protection and oa’ Purposes Exclusively. 
| EDWARDS IMPOR! =a ene COR P. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG.CO. | | 25*rosdwar pepe es New Yorn 


8 Merriam Park ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


Send | 
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Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
“World Fairs. 


Awarded for highest art in 


axidermy 


PROF. STAINSKY 


Formerly Chicago’s Foremost Taxidermist 
of National Reputation 









Prof. Stainsky learned his art from a master and from 
nature. His creations In plastie art, showing the nataral 
life-like reproductions of your valued trophies, is the work 
of a master and deep student of nature. As the originator 
of the plastic art in taxidermy he has discovered the only 
Mm perfect way of preserving trophies true to life. We have 
numerons letters from the world’s greatest hunters, ex- 
pressing appreciation for the perfect work he has done 
for them. 


MADAM STAINSKY 


Creates Ladies” Furs, Searfs, Coats, ete., in the latest and 
most elegant styles, from Wild Cats, Foxes, Coyotes,— in 
fact, from any skins. We also remodel furs you 
already have. Our work is done according to the die- 
tates of skill and 35 years’ experience, and every garment 


created represents the highest type of workmanship. 
Awarded Columbian 
Exposition Our f Ch is Tanning has no Equal 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





We save you money 
Send for prices 








Established 1874 








; In winter, fair and frosty. 











AUTOCAMPING 
By F. E. Brimmer, Managing Editor and Motor Camp- 
ing Editor of Outers’ Kecreation 
Practical information is here given from first hand experi- 
ence by a pioneer automobile camper to those who have a 
hankering for the open spaces—andacar. Theillustrations 
show what the text explains — how easy and delightful 
motor gypsying is. The book is of a size to fit into the 
pocket of one’s coat. Pittsburgh Press: **A boon to 
the motorist and auto-tourist."" N. Y. Times: ‘‘None 
among them all (autocampers) is better known, more suc- 
se or more enthusiastic than the author of this book.”” 
Small i2mo. 256 pp. Iliustrated. Silk cloth, $2.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 

By James A. Henshall, M.D., Author of ‘Bass, Pike, 
Perch, and Other Game Fishes of Amevica’’ 
Since 1920 Dr. Henshall, the Grand Old Man of Fishing, 
has been at work rewriting his famous Book of the 
Black Bass, which contains the complete scientific and 
life history of the bass, together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly-Fishing, and a full account of tools and 
tackle. To the illustrations Dr. Henshall has given the 
same minute care that he has given to the text. With the 
exception of some line drawings, they are new and consist 
of many_black-and-whites and several very fine ones in 
color. This edition is virtually a new book, and pare 
more than ever Dr. Henshall’ s right to be called ‘‘the 
Father of the Black Bass."” Jllustrated. Silk cloth. 
548 pages. $4.50. 

THE OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by Hy. S. Watson, Editor of Field and Stream, 
and Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr., Associate Editor 
A book of useful facts and figures on the technology 
of the outdoors for the hunter, angler, and wilderness 
traveler. The illustrations are, for the most part, clever 
line drawings that give the needed information in the most 
practical way. San BF rancisco Journal: “‘If you are 
a sportsman, read it."’ Portland Oregonian: *‘One of 
the most complete outdoors guide- books ever published.” 
Montreal Star: An up-to-date and complete vade 
mecum for the holiday season.”"" Small 12mo. 320 puges. 

$1.50. 


Send for our Three-color Outdoor Catalogue 


STEWART KIDD, PUBLISHERS 
CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of | 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on | 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 
Write today for my FREE BOOKLET 
FREE “A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how 
cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 
$1000 Cash says ! canclear your skin of the above blemishes. 
E.S. GIVENS,138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
MINK WANTED 
















TRAPPERS & SHIPPERS: I 

specialize in MINKS, MAR 

TENS, COYOTES, MUSK 

RATS, RACCOONS, 

SKUNKS, & FOXES and can 

. pay you highest prices 

Before selling your skins get my FREE PRICE-LIST tor the coming 

Fal WINTER & SPRING Reliable antl |} i shipments sepa- 

rat also pay express charg>s Satisfied shippers all over the 
UNITED STATES, ADA, & ALASKA 

F. J. LYM H RAW FURS) QUINEBAUG, CONN, 





A WELCOME STRANGER 


The Great Divide 


PRIZE BABY CALENDAR 
for 1924 


and 12 issues 
of The Great 
Divide all 
postpaid 


25c 


Subscription 
Price, $1.00 a 
3 year. 
The Great 
Divide is an 
unusual 
weekly full of 
western sto- 
a ries and op- 
portunities. 


With Poem 
“Out Where 
The West 
Begins.” 


THE GREAT DIVIDE 
219 Post Building 
COLO. 


DENVER, 
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Outdoor Reveries, by E. Parker Jaques; 130 Snow and Ice Sports, by Elon Jessup; 293 

pages; liberally illustrated with drawings; pages; illustrated; $3.50; E. P. Dutton & (Co. 
$1.50 net; Burton Publishing Co., Kansas New York 

City, Mo. Descriptions and instructions for everyone jr 


A collection of verses written during a period 
of years, not to show scholarly attainments, but 
rather to express in a measure just ordinary 
happenings and to give voice to the inspiration 


which comes to one loitering in all manner of 
out-of-the-way places. In it the reader will find 
the things which he has often felt a desire to 


say, but lacking the gift, was unable to do so, 
expressed in words which are given to but few. 
What the hymnal is to the church-goer, this 
book is to every lover of the outdoors. 

Game Hunting for the Novice and the 
by Maj. Townsend Whelen; 93 pages; 
50 cents; published by Outers- 
500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 





Big 
Expert, 
illustrated ; 
Recreation, 
I}linois. 
Anything written by Major Whelen on hunt- 

ing or shooting is authentic. Major Whelen 
spends more time in research work for his books 
and articles than in the writing of them. His 
motto is: Tell the truth without exaggeration. 
In this book he covers the subjects of clothing, 
footwear, rifles, hunting countries and guides, 
equipment and supplies, cooking utensils and 
grub list. He also devotes a chapter to each 
of the different big game animals which he has 
hunted. It is a handy — compendium that 
every sportsman should | lave. 


Autocamping, by F. E. ‘Delain: 256 pages; 
illustrated; $2 net; Stewart Kidd Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Written for those who have a hankering for 


the open spaces—and a car—by one of the pio- 
neers in motor camping. Contains practical sug- 
gestions on such matters as comfortable equip- 
ment, camp cookery, health in camp, the ethics 
of autocamping, and many other items which 
make or mar the success of a trip. 


A Textbook of by K. A. Knudsen; 


Gymnastics, 


348 pages; 204 illustrations; $2.50; J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. 
A book which not only tells how, but shows 


the various exercises which are 
to scientific development and_ up- 

of the various muscles of the human 

body. This work is written from practical and 
scientific knowledge by the chief inspector of 
gymnastics for Denmark. 

Outdoorman’s Handbook, edited by Watson 
and Curtis, Jr.; 320 pages; illustrated; $1.50 
net; Stewart Kidd Co., Cincinnati. 

A compilation of articles written by authors of 
known ability, and edited by two men who know 
the best work in this field when they see it. 
Cleverly illustrated with line drawings and photo- 
graphs, which add to the comprehensibility of 
the work. A book of useful facts and figures 
on the technology of the outdoors for the hunter, 
angler and wilderness traveler. 


with illustrations 
conducive 


building 





The 


Breaking a Bird Dog, by Horace Lytle; 143 
pages; illustrated; $2 net; R. F. Fenno & 
Co., New York. 

An- interesting account of how the author 


trained his favorite Irish setter bitch, using 
methods learned during twenty-five years of ex- 


perience. An education for the bird dog lover 
whether he expects to train his own dog or 
merely handle it in 


the field. 


Vacation on the Trail, by Eugene Davenport, 
LL.D.; 101 pages; illustrated; $1.50% The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


To those who delight in the pleasant pastime 
of exploring mountain trails, this book offers 
many practical suggestions. Included in the 
text are such subjects as are most likely to ap- 
pear as problems to the beginner, including 
making and breaking camp, food and clothing, 
and concluding with the burro, the pack and 
the diamond hitch. 

Minglestreams, by Jane Abbott; 320 pages; 
$1.75; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

A delightful love story about two girls who 
managed a mountain inn, and of the romance 
which started when an injured young man came 
to their resort for a rest. There is a mystery 
about John which piques the curiosity, and the 
outcome is totally urfexpected. 


The Rose of Santa Fe, by Edwin L. Sabin; 309 
pages ; George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel- 
phia, : 
A thrilling story of the days when caravans 

crossed the plains and deserts on the Southwest 

Trail from Independence, Mo., to Santa Fe, 


New Mexico. 


terested in winter sports, whether the outer }, 
young or old, man or woman. Suggestions for 
the selection ’and use of skis and skiing equip 












ment, snowshoes, toboggans and skates, campin 

in the snow, winter mountaineering, ice boa: 

sailing, snow photography, and a chapter on 

ice fishing. 

Motor Campcraft, by F. E. Brimmer; 224 
pages; illustrated; $1.75; The Macmillan Co 
New York. 


number of mo 


Every year sees an increasing 
information on 


tor tourists who are seeking 
topics dealing with this mode of travel. TT: 
those who are new to this way of vacationing 
or who wish the very latest in suggestions for 


camp comfort, this book is all that could be 
desired. 
Golf, by Marshall Whitlach; 338 pages; illus 


trated ; $2.50; The Macmillan Co., New York 

A volume which calls attention to the funda 
mental principles that must be observed under 
every form or method. Suggestions for the de 
velopment of individual methods, and exceptior 
ally clear illustrations are outstanding features 
of the book. 


Through the Shadows with O. Henry, by A 

Jennings; 320 pages; illustrated; $2.50 

mm. Ns Fly Co., New York 

A hidden and pathetic chapter in the life of 
O. Henry (William Sidney Porter) is here re 
vealed for the first time by one who lived wit! 
him in the shadows of the Ohio penitentiary 
Here is the story of their meeting in Honduras 
where both had fled to escape the law; of their 
adventure in Mexico and the unfortunate affair 
which forced them to leave as fugitives; of the 
time spent following their return to the Unite 
States; of the friendship so thoroly cemented 
that not even the grim, murderous walls of a 
state prison and its criminal officials could un 
seal; and of the ‘‘come-back” of both after their 
release. Written as only one can write wh 
has seen all phases of life, and who has suffere 
much of its injustices. 


The Trail Hound, by Will Elton Beck; 8 
pages; paper binding; $1; Trail Hound Print, 
Herrick, Ill. 


Chapters on selecting and _ breeding trail 
hounds, feeding and care, kenneling hounds 
training, diseases and remedies, habits (good 


and bad), with a number of pages of hunting 
stories in verse and prose by lovers of the sport 
of hunting with the trail hound 


The Trouble at Pinelands, by Ernest M. Poate; 
316 pages; $1.75 net; Chelsea House, New 
York City. 

A satisfying detective story, and a marvelous! 
interesting one, which holds the reader in su 
preme suspense until the very last chapter. It 
is our idea of what a really good detective story 
should be. In it two doctors, an elderly invalid 
a young lawyer and a very unusual and lovable 
girl are tangled in the web of fate in such 4 
manner as to make the account of their adver 
tures mighty thrilling. 


The Neutral Ground, by Belle Willey Gue; 25! 
pages; $2 net; Stratford Co., Boston, Mass 


The author depicts some of the stirring scenes 
of 1778 and 1779. Many circumstances that are 
of great importance and have never been widel) 








known are set forth so that they stand owt 
beautifully and boldly, against the primitive 
background that emphasizes them. Belle Willey 


Gue has had many interesting stories in Outdoor 
Life from time to time, so is familiar to man) 
of our readers. 


Songs for Fishermen, by Joseph Morris and 5! 
Clair Adams; 316 pages; $2.50 net; Stewart! 
Kidd Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This book contains an anthology of the best 
fishing poetry, covering the period Aen ihe S 
peare to Robert Bridges in England and !r t 
Whittier to Edgar A. Guest in America. While 


many famous literary names are_ repr ented 
among the thirty authors and 220 poems, 2 
piece has been included because of its author— 
but because it is a real “‘fish’ poem. 

Blackguard, by Maxwell Bodenheim; 215 »ag¢: 

Covici-McGee, Chicago, III. 

The life-story of a young American poet, born 
of humble parents, unappreciated, a self-made 
outcast, who escapes from his family and frients 

tienfy 


in a way which might be termed “an O 
twist.” 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


accounts in this department. Each number and 


initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 
ment OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—-$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 


Kennel Department 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training Fc mg 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











TRAINED coon and opossum hounds, fox and 
rabbit hounds, setters and pointers on trial. 
Catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 11-1 


GERMAN police pups, sired by Flock of Rex- 
den-Belcarza; farm raised; beautiful specimens. 
Ozone Kennels, Ft. Collins, Colo. 11-1 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
pies ready forshipment. 

ices reasonable 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D. C. Davis, Prop., 


Cimarron, Kansas 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 

pups of Champion Soudan Swiveler, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 





Kennels, Ft. Collins, Colo. 11-1 
YOUNG AIREDALE BROOD matron, " regis- 

tered. Sire, Ch. Rex Persaltum. Bargain, 
$25. Geo. R. Simms, Conrad, Iowa. 11-1 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 








RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AKO884026 SZ72782 Ashland, Wisconsin 











TRAINED fox and wolfhounds, also coon, 
kunk, opossum and mink hounds. John W. 
Rurks Bolivar, Mo. 10-6 


FOR SALE—Registered English setter puppies; 


_Champion Eugene M and Champion Candy 
Kid blood lines crossed; pedigree furnished. 
Address Dr. C. Cc. English, Boneville, Ark. 10-2 


Dent's Condition Pills 








Kennel Department Kennel Department 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS | “Since ssa ttrmee 


In our issues of July, August and September Young brood bitch sired by Champion Tip Top, 
we carried the two-inch kennel advertisement jet black saddle, wonderful head and type, had 
of Keith Tillman of Germantown, Tenn. eight pups last litter, registered A. K.C. Sold 
Mr. Tillman furnished us with good refer- f mar apy RE? atin 

ences, so we felt he was thoroly reliable— or no fault and a guaranteed bargain at $80.00. 
and were very much surprised to have our Puppy stock, Catalog. 


last letter to him returned to us unopened F. W. VONELM Box 0 HIAWATHA, UTAH 


with the following notation: 
eS Mai ‘ SAY, BILL, bot your dog yet? No— Better 
FRAUDULENT Mail to this ad- write Lytle for fox, coon, skunk, rabbit and 
dress returned to writer by order of | beagle hounds; also started dogs and puppies. 
POSTMASTER GENERAL.” Buy now and know your dog when the season 


opens. 10c for photos of hounds. H. C. Lytle, 

— trust rays _ our a have — any Dept. D., C., Fredericksburg, Ohio. 8-6 
unfortunate dealings with this man—and re- = = = 

: : AIREDAL E TERRIER PUPPIES, with indi- 

gaa his ad should have appeared in our viduality and breeding that champions are 

: | made of. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 10-2 


The WORLD’S LARGEST 
DOG KENNELS 


Offers for sale the famous Oorang Airedales 
: 3 tf trained as watch-dogs, automobile-dogs, farm- 
Colo. 3-t dogs, stock-drivers, hunters and retrievers. Also 
KENNEL DISEASES AND TREATMENTS; big-game hounds, coon hounds, foxhounds, rab- 

booklet free. Burwyn Remedies, Waterloo, | bit hounds, puppy stock, brood-matrons, stud- 
Towa. 9-3 | dogs, kennel supplies, foods, medicines, etc. Safe 
AIREDALE PUPPIES, eligible to register, | delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Our 200- 




















COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 

World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 








MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Pups and | 
grown dogs, Swiveller strain, for hunting and | 
g ; prices $15 up. Aurora, Mo. 10-2 | 

CA OON AND cougar hounds, bear dogs. 





e fine tree dogs for sale, also some young} 
and puppies. Essex, 521 13th North, | 
Jash. 11-2! 











SPORTSMEN! 


It's a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction to hunt with a real high class 
dog, one youcanrelyupon. Weare 
offering this kind, on 10 days trial 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum Hounds 
Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab- 
bit Hounds, Choice Puppies, also high 
class Pointers and Setters. Descrip- 
tive Price List ten cents, 


Oak Grove Kennels Ina, Ill. 











country raised. V. C. Graham, Edgar, “a | page illustrated catalog mailed for 10c postage. 


Write COLLINS KENNELS for | | nee Se ae 


GREAT DANE OR | THE CHASE MAGAZIN E—America’s premier 
NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS Coon and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the 


wolf, speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox 
: and endurance of the hound, featured in its 
All pure-bred registered stock of finest 
type. Enclose 15 cents for catalogue. 





pages. Price $2 per year; sample copy .20c. 
The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 7-ti 



















Box X, REEDSBURG, WIS. BIG SAVING in trained coon, skunk, possum 
— and fox hounds, trial allowed. C. Blevins, 

OLD-TIME, LONG-EARED, black-and-tan | Combs, Ark. 11-1 

hound puppies from premier Pioneer Pack— = : . 

truest in type and ability. Circulars free. [llus- 

trated descriptive booklet and story of Babe, Fm DOG FREE 

ten cents. Address Merritt Bros., Nichols, 

N. ¥., BR. Neo. 2. 11-1 BOOK 


82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when ee. Lanny bn of anny md —_ 
alea! FREE. Wilte eee 
i. CLAY. Lover, 


Four beautiful white and liver Pointer pups, 4 mos. 
old. Ch. John Proctor, Lady Ferris Ch. Broom Hill 
Dan breeding. Five, same age Ferris Manitoba Rap, 
Ch. John Proctor, Rags Royal Pauper breeding. 

Eight Setter pups, 4 mos., by field Trial winner 
Eugene’s Ransom ex Free Lance, Count Whitestone 
dam, Papers with pups $40, either sex or breed. 


Broken dogs and bitches matter of correspondence. 24 POLICE PUPS, light ; and dark grey, $30 
E. C. SMITH and up. Wh elped first of September. Now 


ready for shipment. Eligible to registry. Im- 







ool 








Rexall Store Marlin, Texas ported sires. Mrs. Wm. McCulloch, Box 363, 
IRISH WATE 4 SPANIEL puppies from por Cooperstown, N. D. 11-1 

tered stock. arge type, topknot, rat-tail anc STAG - 

. STAG HOUNDS FOR SALE—Trained dogs 

curly coated strain. Natural born retrievers, ‘9 
land or water. A few trained dogs. G. L. Jami- | and pups. W. A. Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla. 10-2 
son, Murtaugh, Idaho. __It-l _ THIS DOG COLLAR 
LARGE NUMBER HUNTING HOUNDS. Br mi” a c 

Treas  €. D. Cheap. Ginger Kennels, Pang 

Herrick, ‘pois. 11-1 | KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 





HIGH-CLASS fox, deer, coon hounds; a few Dept. X Fitehburg, Mass. 


still trailing combination hunters, rabbit PEDIGREE AIREDALE PUPS. W. E. Fow- 





hounds. Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 10-3 | ler, Danville, 10-2 
AIREDALE, SETTER ANDHOUND | | fi ary et ES! 
By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books | | By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 


160 pp, 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity and there is also a chapter on the 
Pcinter and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes 
Price Cloth, $1.75 Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. co. 
Denver, olore: ado 























Keep in Dog Well Se 


are asplendid tonic for weak, —— ailing dogsand puppies. They always } 

build thedog’sstrengthandhealth. 60centsat dealers’ orfrom us by mail. 
Sergeant’ 8 Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. 

FREE DOG BOOK Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book, 64 pages on care, 

feedingand training, also pedigree blank, ailment 

chart and Senator Vest's celebrated “Tribute toa Dog.” Write fora free copy. 

cPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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RROMANOFF ALEX 





THE HEAD AT THE HEAD OF 


THE PENCOLA RUSSIAN 
WOLF HOUND KENNELS 


c. W. ined DERBY, COLO. 


This great dog sired by Ch. Orloff of Tolstoi, Dam 
Lizka Henrietta. Registered trained and un- 
trained dogs and puppies, Prices on application. 











SEAGLE, FOXHOUND, WATER 


spaniel, | 


collie, shepherd, Airedale pups, trained beagles, 
water spaniels, shepherds an skunk dogs 
Stamped envelope if interested. H. J. Thiede, 
Fond du Lac, Wis 11-1 
ETTER PUPPIES, 98 per cent Llewellyn, | 
nine weeks, best breeding Quiet, ser sible, 
ealthy, beautiful. White, and white and orange, 
all papers Dogs $50; bitches $35 Raymond 
O. Matz. Carmi, I! 11-1 
RABBITS AND COON HOUNDS or sale. | 
Frank Clayton, Finger, Tenn. 10-2 | 





“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 
and Airedales 


*‘Character plus appearance” 

= You can pay more but youcan’t 
ee get a better dog. 

OY Sun BEAM FARM 

TRONG HEART KENNELS 

East Ave., 


AWS ail! OM 





7? 


New Brunswick, 


“ay 


New Jersey 











LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also ; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamp for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 
BEFORE buying a beagle, send 20c for copy 
of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 year. Send | 
25c for copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, 
ind know a good beagle when you see one 
Hounds & Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, Tl 1-tf 
INTERS AND SETTERS at all times. 

W m. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Wash 9-3 


COON, CAT, WOLF, BEAR, DEER 
AND RABBIT HOUNDS» 


HENRY FORT, FORT SMITH, ARK. 


THOROLY BROKEN BEAGLE hounds, guar- 

anteed good hunters to love the crack of gun 
and of a good type. Also partly broken. War- 
ren S. Henderson, Downingtown, Pa. 11-1 
ST. VRAIN AIREDALES, trained for hunters, 

home guards, police, etc. Husky Ful-O-Pep 
stock of the best imported and American breed- 
ng. All breeds trained. St. Vrain Kennels, 
{.vons. Colo 11-1 
BREEDER, TRAINER, SHIPPER of coon, 

opossum, skunk and rabbit hounds; all trained 


id on 


iogs sx 
1 


Louisville iif 


DUCK DOGS 


10 days’ trial. A. R. Jackson, 
11-1 





Che-ap es f al I pies and young stock 
: 4 4 rking stock p ssible 
ra ver Guaranteed or 
‘s , ) mu) Ca 1. ] ( S T 
! sport ) Will 
his Fa do it 
1 } [Xverything guaran- 

GEO. C. WALTERS 
4702 No. l4th &:. Omaha, Neb. 
REGISTERED English Llewellyn, Irish, Gor- 


don setters and English pointers; grown dogs 
and brood matrons, pups that mature into bird 
dogs; list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, 
1 ») 


mn 


| 
| one 
| 157 
|R 
| 





No. 21—Brace 2% 
oughly experienced 
No. 22—Brace Llewellyn setters, 
stanch and stylish, fine retrievers ; 
No. 23—Fine looking, 
backs and retrieves, 
No. 24—Brace 


dogs and real bird finders; 


-year-old pointer dogs; 
and good retrievers ; 


$350 each, 


unregistered shooting dogs, 
stanch, back 


your wants. 


HIGH-CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


fine lookers, best of breeding, wide, fast hunters, thor. 
$300 each, 
one 2 years, other 3 years old; 
$650 the brace. 
well bred 2-year-old pointer dog, 
has had lots of experience; 

pointer and setter, 
and retrieve ; 


No. 25—Llewellyn setter, 2% years old; a dog that will give satisfaction North or South; class 
and stylish, prompt and tender retriever; $250 

No. 26—Pointer brood and shooting bitch, 2 years, highly bred, exceptionally good looker, -1 
shooting dog; $200. 

No. 27—Llewellyn setter bitch, 2% years old, fine brood matron, well trained, thoroughly 
perienced and dandy retriever; $ 

Will gladly give full descriptions and extended pedigree of any dog that interests you. Have 
others from $150-$500 each; all experienced shooting dogs and guaranteed as represented. Write 


$550 the brace. 


very handsome and highly bred, 


medium speed and range, very star 
good all-around shoot 
$285 the brace. 


3 years, 


$150 each, 


gQ 








AIREDALES 
FOR LESS MONEY 
No Better Anywhere At 





Any Price 
Ladies’ an d children’s 
companion and _ guard. 
Great w oly stock, rat and hunting dog. 
Thoroughbred puppies at farmers’ prices. 
Descriptive circulars free. 








O.L. SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL. 





REGISTERED FOX TERRIER PUPPIES 
and matured stock for sale at all times. 

| L. Loew, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 10-2 
MALE AND FEMALE coon hounds, 10 months 
old, $40 for pair. R. V. Doan, West Baden, 

| Ind. 11-1 
FOR SALE—Show Airedales that hunt; hunting 
Airedales that show. Senier Stock Farm, 
Greeley. Colo 10-2 





LIONHEART AIREDALES 


|| Use judgment in the purchase of your 
|| Airedale. Registered hunting and show 
dogs raised in the heart of the Big Horn 
Mountains. None better. 


LIONHEART AIREDALE KENNELS 
Station “B”. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











| IRISH WATER SPANIEL pups for sale, regis- 


P. H. Paul, Tomahawk, Wis. 
11-1 
'GORDON SETTER PUPPIES from matings 
of best imported and American specimens. 
iarles Inglee, Inglehurst Kennels, mail address 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-3 
EGISTERED AIREDALE BITCH in whelp 
to Ch ampion Geelong Gladiator, re ene 
Kennels. Toledo. Ohio. 1-1 


“DOG INSURANCE” 


protection 
writes more 
any other of 
Policy covers 


tered stock. 


| Caswell 


It is now possible to get a complete 
policy on your dogs. My company 
insurance on high “class dogs than 
a like nature in the United States. 
death from any cause, theft, poisoning or dis- 
appearance. Agents wanted. Address 
A. C. LITTLEJOHN, President 

Box 544, Springfield, Illinois 

LLEWELLYN SETTER PUPS, ready to train, 


| males $20, females $10. Vernon oe 
,| Campbell, Neb 11- 
| SALE—SEVEN MONTHS hound pups ad 
trained rabbit hounds. Joe Williams, Nine- 
teenth St., Elwood, Ind. ; 11- 1 
FOR SALE—Rabbit hound eighteen “months. 
First $30 gets him. L. Davis, Shaftsbury, 
Vermont 11- 
REAL COON HOUNDS, can tree or kill any 
coon, $65 each. Ten days trial allowed. 
Robert Wallace, Van Buren, Ark wg. 





DOGS FOR 
SALE 


All breeds, from Five Dollars up, 
five hundred to pick from, exact de- 
scriptions. Est. 25 years. Largest 
shipping kennel in America. Cata- 
logs. State needs. We positively 
guarantee good value for money. 


DENVER BCARDING KENNELS 
Walter Cecil Cox, Prop. 
2919 Forest St. DENVER, COLO. 











ROSS CAPPS, Wiggins, Miss. 





| 


COON traineu aiid 


HOUNDS, “uuuraiueu ; list 

10c. Alva Moffett, Memphis, Mo. 9.3 
100 HOUNDS CHEAP; C. O. D.; TRIAL. 
Kaskaskia Kennels, O. F., Herrick, Ill. 10.3 
FOR SALE—Trained beagles and rabbi: 
hounds, puppies also. Harold Evans, Cold 
Snrings, Ind. ~ _ 11-1 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BOX Y, BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Poin- 
ters, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
Opossum Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, also Airedale Terriers 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue for 10 centc. 

















TRAINED BEAGLES, foxhounds, rabbit dogs 


broke coon dogs, squirrel, skunk dogs, setters 
pointers, police dogs ; trial. George A. Brow 
lancaster, Pa., No. 5. 9-4 
TRAINED FOX AND RABBIT HOU a 

long-eared hound pups. Hillside Ken 
Sheldon, Vt. th 


FOR SALE—Airedale puppies, winning blo: 
on approval anywhere, $20. A. D. Albright 
Tefferson City, Tenn. 11-1 


Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrat 
Ranch Raised Puppies. Fx 





cellent Blood- Lines, Op 
approval Prices reasor 
able. 


GEO. E. ——— 


Dighton, Kansas 








BLOODHOUNDS, 


Russian and [Trish woli 

hounds, bear, deer and fox hounds. Big illus 
trated catalog, 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lex 
ington, Ky. 7-t! 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Imoporter, b 
er and trainer, Registere d stock. Genuine, 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, conmaaters 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 





anc 


11-t! 


Arms 


IMPROVED BULLETS| 


Non-fouling-copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57, OAKLAND, CAL. | 











FOR SALE—Remington 2U-gauze, yeriect 
leather case; Savage, Model ’99, .250-3000 
extra sights, .410 barrel; Colt .22 auto. pistol 


two extra magazines, condition good; Weiss 
Alpine binoculars, 6x30, good shape. H L. 
Case, Box 589, Colorado Springs, Colo. 11-1 
NEW _ .250-3000 Savage, 100 cartridges, sole 
leather case, $45. Box 22, Wellington, —* 

1 





RIF! ae TELESCOPES 


4x, new, $18.0 Mountir 
rifles, easy om attac! ‘ 
F. DECKER 1124 Barry A« Chicago, Ill. 
NEW .25 REMINGTON automatic rifle, $99 
David Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. "111 
SPORTSMEN—Reliable formulas for reblu eing 
rebrowning, making nitro-solvent, $1. J. © 
Bogan, Centralia, Ill. 
KRAG SPORTER, 
200 cartridges, Lyman 2-A rear, 
bead front, set of spring scope 
Harold Ong, Keokuk, Iowa. 


rs suitable for all make 





barrel, 
King 

sights, $39 
’ 11 


1 


new, 24-in. 





REMINGTON 12-GAUGE autoloading, ~>-2 

full, perfect, $39.50; Savage .250-3000, 00° 
$28; Colt Officer’s .88, 6-in., good, $24.50; Co! 
.38 automatic, 6-in., good, $24; three revolvers 
Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 11-1 
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ee four more shots to yo 
» gun in any way. 


| Manufactured by W. 








Patented Extension 


FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 


Attached or detached in a minute and does not in- 





Weight 90z. , J 


ur Remington Automatic Shotgun. 
Guaranteed to work or money refunded in 15 days from date of sale. 


A. FREEMAN 3612 BALES AVE. 







Price $6.25 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








RIFLE 


Highest Possible A 


and Engraving Wor 


1743 Euclid Ave. 





| GUNSMITHING ||] 


in allits branches 


Recut to Larger Calibers; Shotgun Boring, 
Special Choking; Special Stocking, Checking 


LARGER AND BETTER FACILITIES 


The Hart-Andrews Gun Co. 


associated with 


The Cleveland Sport Goods Co. 





BARRELS 


ccuracy Relining; Rifles 


-25 Cal. Mauser .. 
.82-Cal. Ortgies 


.25-Cal. Automatic 
.82-Cal. Automatic 


.380-Cal. Luger ....... 3.00 
k. 7.63 mm. Mauser, on clips 3.50 
Magazines, Holsters and Extension 
Stocks for Lugers; Magazines for 





Mausers, 





Box 1622 


Cleveland, Ohio 





AUTOMATIC PISTOLS | 

SPECIAL PRICES | 

.80-Cal. Luger, extra magazine....$16.00 
.82-Cal. Mauser .... 

} 

} 


Cartridges, per 100 


Mausers and Ortgies; 


CLAYTON J. HYDE, Importer 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


11.00 
10.50 
. 9.00 


1.75 
2.00 


Repair Parts for | 


ARN OLD WOLFF 






1603 Larimer St. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


New German Luger, 7-65 mm. $15.00 
New German Mauser, .32 10.00 
New German Ortgies, .32 9.00 
New German Ortgies, 25 8.50 
Luger Cartridges, per 100 


German .32 Auto. Cartridges, per 100 1.75 


Extra Luger Magazine 1.75 
New 12-Gauge Pump Winchester Shot 

guns, 1912 Model _ 43.50 
New 12-Gauge Pump Winchester Shot- 

guns, 1S97 Model 37.50 


Nearly New, 1894 Win., .32-Cal 17.50 

Nearly New, 1897 Win. 12-Ga. Shotgun 27.50 

Nearly New, 1890 Win. .22 Special 14.00 

Nearly New, Rem. 12-Ga. Pump 39.00 

8x25 Felag Binoculars, leather case 19.50 
NO CATALOG 

Will Ship All Goods C.O.D., Privilege of 


Examination 











I Busch field 

glasses, used by German officers in the war; 
they show wear, but lenses are wonderful; 
$12.50, case included. Genuine Goertz 8-power, 
$15. Carl Zeiss S-power, $17.50. Do not con 


SALKE—Ss-power 40 mm. Emil 











.( solution 


ation that is put out with a money-back 


tee to do the w 


s equipment re 
Major Whelen in his recent serial, 
.00 per 4-0z. bottle with direc- 


Gunsmithing” ; 
enough Po 6 ¢g 


2°31, Fredericksburg, Va. 3-tf 


SALE—SPRINGFIE 


accurate, $60; 10 ga. Winchester 32-in., full, 
$47.50; "97 Winchester 30-in., full, $40; all A-1; 


four Canadian geese; 


trained and young, either sex or breed. 
L. Murphy, Amarillo, Texas. 11-1 





ade Mark Registered) 


BLU EING PRO 
est manufacture 





Minn. 

FOR SALE—Smith 

gun, single trigger, 
rice $110. 

N 


Rockford 


GUN BLUEING and _ bronzing; 
heat methods explained in» simple language 


and proven formulas 
113% S. Alamo, San 


MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 





er, etc., pistols 


FOR SA LE—Special 


30-30 carbines $31. 


$29; .25 No. 15 .32 


ng prices. Beck, 
GUN STOCK BLAN 

extra fancy, $4. 
Harner, Spring 


and’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., 


Leon Carleton, 





| 

MAKE 
marvelous “New 

size can, enough for 


for firearms; a scientific 


ork in twenty minutes; no 
quired; recommended by 
“‘Amateur 


Bradford, Pa 
GUNS—New and 


uns. F. L. Hoffman, rye 


arr Th : Buy, 
LD SPORTER, beautiful, @Cascee. the Gun Man 





trade for bird dog, well | G. Lloyd, Salmon, 


Stamp. 


It attractstheeye. Defi- 
nitely locates tlh.e point. 

It cuts out a 12in. spot. made 
It does not obstruct the saldle leather used. 


to your ord 


view. It weighs only a where. Case for 12-gauge double, $12. 
priced accordingly. Fully guaranteed. 


WALTER OHLEMEYER 


few grains. It wll im- 
prove your shocting. It 
means success. 

have one for your gun. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Snap‘O’Gunsight Co. 


1809 Dewey Ave. 


FOR SALE—B. S. 
brand new, 





second-hand ; 

Schoenauer, Mausers, 
other kinds; the right goods at the 
sell and exchange. 


BARGAIN S—Se cond-hz and 


ler. All hand work 
No better cases made any- 


YOUR OLD GUNS LIKE NEW with 
Method” gun bluer; large 
five guns, sent postpaid 
for $1. New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


, Dept. O, 
11-1 


Mannlicher- 


Newtons, Lugers and all 


right price. 
Write for list. F. C. 


Stroudsburg, Pa 9-tf 
rifles, $30 up. 
laho. 10-2 


GUN CASES 


Holsters and Leather Rod Cases, p'ain or fancy, | 


Only best 


Others 


Write 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


match rifle, .22 cal. 


with five power Winchester scope 


Dept. A, Mitchell, S. D. | sight. First money order for $85 takes gun. 


CESS—Government’s and 


Mrs. Bertha Blake, 815 Lewis St., 


Caldwell, 
11- 


: a | dh 
rs. Stay 10 years; $1. Ohio. 
Minne- | FOR SALE—Winchester 1897, 12 ga. 30 inch 
4-tf | full $25. Winchester .32 automatic rifle, $25. 
Eagle grade trap or duck | Remington .32 automatic pistol $15. All good 
recoil pad, good condition, | condition. Ira Mallory, 1408 S. Emporia, 
11-1 


504 Mead Bldg.., | Wichita, Kans. 


11-1 
chemical and 


given, $1. Repair — bs 
Antonio, Texas. 11-1 2 


$9.00; Luger .30-cal. 


guns, the regular $29 
Stamp for Price List. 
reasonable prices. 


H. M. BOWERS 


"7.69 mm, & Gre 


* Mail us your Luger e7eImn 89mm Catalog J FOR SALE—Over 100 
requipping it with any of the a ten Cents rifles, .22-cal. to .45-90; 
shove INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight. ‘Se Sey ; > ? 
Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot “20S 
magazines and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- s I : 
ah Chr Se hilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, Fravseth, Milan, Minn 





field, Ohio. —__ 10-3 


Mauser .25 and .32-cal. 


CLOSING OUT SALE 
FACTORY NEW GUNS 


Auto. Pocket Pistols, 


1 


Auto., Regular Model, 

$15.00; Le Fever Double-Barrel 12-gauge Shot 
“Nitro Special,” 

Many other new guns at 


$23.25. 


HOLYOKE, COLO. 


guns, 410 to &S-gauge; 
revolvers, .22-cal. to 


Send stamp for list. We have the largest 
assortment of guns in Central Minnesota. N. P. 


11-1 


Ma . rATC e 
PACLE ARMS OORP., Liberty Bank Bldg., San Franeisco, U.S.A. | (GUNS—A few second-hand Ithaca double guns 


at $30 each. Write for description. George 

“Winchester pumps $41; Clapp, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 9-3 
50; automatic Colts .22 | FINEST WINE FORMULAS, 2c; guaranteed 
$18. Let me quote you | gun rebluing formula, 0c. E-Z Mfg. Co. 
Redmond, Wash. — 11-1 | Dept.-O. L., East Dedham, Mass. 11-1 
KS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; | 8 MM. HAENEL MANNLICHER, outside 
Military $1.50, $2.50 and $5. good, inside fine, $32.50. M. Reavis, 856 So 
Ogden, Denver, Colo. 11-1 





Fine Checkered 
Folder, 





ee 






The New 16 Ga. Automatic for $85.00 


Write for Description and 
Also our Special Low Prices on all Makes of Guns. 


J. W. MEGEE, Sporting Goods 


510 SOUTH MAIN 


Walnut Stock and Forearm. 


HERE IT IS, 


BOYS! 


TULSA, OKLA. 








fuse these with new after-the-war stuff. 10-Ga. 
Parker double barrel shotgun, hammer, damas- 
cus steel, good condition, $35 Also 10-Ga. 
Parker double hammerless, damascus, very fine, 
made to order, $60. 12-Ga. Parker double Vul- 


can steel, automatic ejector, as new, $60. Pre- 
war Luger automatic pistol, 8-inch barrel, very 
ne condition, $25 30 Marlin carbine, as new, 
model ‘92, $18. Wi ichester .22 automatic, as 
new, with scope, $22.50 .22 Remington short- 
ong, model 12-A, < can’t be told from new, $16.50 
Colt .45 automatic pistol, very fine, $17.50 


Bargains in good pistols and pd ee cameras, 

lenses, binoculars, telescopes. National Camera 
Exchange, 7th and Marquette, Minneapolis, 

| Mint 11-1 
i NEW .300 SAVAGE bolt action with No. 4 
Lyman rear sight, only fired to line sights, 

$40 Also .25-30 single shot Winchester rifle 
%. Yankee Specialty Co., 851 E. 6th St., Erie 
11- 





LOADING TOOLS 
METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
PRIMERS — SHELLS — BULLETS 


HAND BOOK ANDO CATALOG 
10 CENTS 
MODERN-BOND COMPANY 
815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 











BEST OFFER GETS 1200 rounds of .30 Govt 
06, 150-grain cartridges. L. R. Wyckoff, 
Manasquan, N. J. 11-1 
SPECIAL FALL FIREARM bargains, all 
kinds Free list. Walter Harrington, Car 
thage, Mo. 11-1 
COLT .45 NEW SERVICE 5¥-in., Heiser belt 
and | holster and 50 c ode ges. Practically 
new, $35. W. V. Pattillo, Hartselle. Ala. 11-1 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet « er for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants 
YANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa, 


SALE OR TRADE—1917 model Springfield, 

30-06 a. new $23.50. Ralph Drake, Man- 
kato, Kan 11-1 
SMITH 10, TRAP grade, Damascus; 32 full; 

case shells, $62.50. Winchester .20 pump $30. 
New condition. Collman, Massena, Iowa. 11- 
SPRINGFIELD .30-'06, extras, 

$30. Winston Hoelscher, 
Towa 


fine condition, 
Route 4, Atlantic, 
11-1 





SAUER SHOTGUNS— Ejector and Non-ejector 
Moderately priced—Send for list 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc., 38 South St., Boston, Mass. 








SAVE MONEY on sportsmen’s supplies. Ask 
for catalog list. *. Huffman Co., New 
Alexandria, Penn. 11-1 


- HIGH GRADE GUNS at lowest 
prices. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund money. Write us 

for illustrated price list L-1. 
M. V. LANCE & COMPANY 
43 LeRoy Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
| Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
| You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 














406 
Antique Firearms 


1923 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 
powder horns, flasks, molds, curios, just out; 
list free. Antique Shop, 33 S. 18th St., Phi la- 
delphia, Pa. 11-1 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
m pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
INDIAN curios, stone age specimens, antique 
guns, pistols and daggers from all parts of 


N. Carter, ae 


mJ 


the world. Illustrated list 6c. 


horn, Wis. 


Birds and _Animals 


INFORMATION FOR FOX FANS 


Those contem- 
plating the pur- 
chase of Silver 
Foxes as an in- 
vestment are 
cordially invit- 
ed to write to 
our Bureau of 
Information for 
free advice as to how you may garner 
profits and not problems in the Silver 
Fox Business. Address 
RIVERSIDE FOX FARMS 


Bureau of loformation Eagle River, Wisconsin 




















FOR SALE—Cross male foxes and female red 

foxes that are from Cross litters at $100 per 
pair. Also a few pair of red foxes that are 
from cross litters at $50 per pair. Theo. Maki, 
Zim, Minnesota. 11-1 


FOR SALE—Ferrets, skunks, raccoons, musk- 

rats, opossums, red fox, colored muscovy 
ducks, mallard decoys, fur farming’ wire. 
B. Tippman, Dept. D, Caledonia, Minn, 11-1 





SO M day some of those who read 

this ad are going to wonder 
why they did not get started with a fox ranch before. 
Let us tell you about the Mascot Strain and the 
Mascot plan. Surely one of our plans will meet 
your requirements. 


MAESER SILVER BLACK FOX & FUR CO. 


8756 North Colfax Minneapolis, Minn. 











FOR SALE—Registered silver foxes, pups or 

proven breeders. Every fox guaranteed to 
have lots of white on tips of tails. Our silvers 
are hardy vigorous and prolific. Write for 
photos and_ descriptions. Theo. Maki, Zim, 
Minnesota. 11-1 
FERRETS—Any _ kind. Write for prices. 

Chamberlain Bros., Ashland, O. 10-3 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest 4 
and best fighting of all pit 4M 
games,jand the most beautiful & 
of allfowls. Send for cata- { 
logue. Young trios hatched 
past spring, $10 until Oct- 
ober First. 

GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina ff; 











FOR SALE—Foxes, coons, skunks, minks, 

muskrats, ferrets, bear cub, snakes, tame wolf, 
coyote, badgers, civets, wildcat, squirrels, quail, 
pheasants, monkeys, parrots. Austin Fur Farm, 
West Suffield, Conn. 11-1 
WANTED—Mink, fisher and cross foxes; quote 

best price in first letter. Arthur Schleicher, 
care Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 10-2 









RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


a 
BiG. PROFITS, owe PAY § 1. 60 sixty $3! EACH. 
piso Carine, Mink’ sels ‘ox. Muskrat, Ete. 
an » 
ee and. Contract R EE f 
llustrated book ‘‘COMMON — RABB 
RAISING,” quarterly journal, a: ver ake 
America’ leadin, smal] stock magazine, all for 10 cents, Address 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 10040. £. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SELLING RANCH BRED mink of quality, a a 

few cross foxes. Successful mink raising, il- 
lustrated 25 cents. Davis-Carlton Fur Farms, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 11-2 





FERRETS FOR KILLING rats and hunting 
rabbits. White or brown, A-1 stock. Write 
your wants. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 
11-1 


4 





Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at hig ices eve er kr 10wn, Greatest 
m eee br -m. 





hest pr 










PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB ¢ co. 
429H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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Birds and Animals : 











“Rest Island Rex” 


ARE’ YOU DESIROUS OF GETTING 
OUT OF THE RUT? 


Let us show you—free of cost,—how to 
become independent in a short time. 
W ite for particulars to 

ataieentae SILVER FOX RANCH 








ONOVER, WIS. 


CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, 
wild turkeys, ducks and geese, northern bob- 
white and blue valley quail, ruffed, sharp-tailed, 
pinnated and blue grouse and deer ; eggs for 
spring delivery. Silver- + Fox Bulletin 
mailed free upon request. . Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 11-1 
PEAFOWL, pheasants, 
ducks; free circular. 








pigeons, wild "geese, 
John Hass, a 
0-7 











Towa. 

The Mackensen a Park 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 
Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private preserves 
and collections of fancy fowl. 

Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 

















FERRETS FOR HUNTING sats, rabbits and 

other game. We have white or brown, large 
or small. Males $5, females $5.50, pair $10. 
Ship C. O. D. anywhere. J. Younger, Newton 
Falls, Ohio. 11-1 
FOR SALE—Imported canaries, pigeons, ban- 

tams. Lee Morton, Galena, III. 11-1 








6 aM A BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT anD GAD 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE 008 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED- 
INS PURPOSES. 41.50 COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO, 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAM WE SUPPLY YOU? 

















Il CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 

weeks’ time; can teach any reader of this 
magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec. 9-3 


Registered Silver F oxes 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. Fifty 
ribbons and ten silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
**Borestone Loami"’ International Champion 
**Borestone Reld’’ Grand Champion, Montreal 

**Borestone Robert 4th’’ Grand Champ 9 


BORESTONE MT. FOX RANCH 
701 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa. 























FERRETS, TRAINED HUNTERS; price and 
quality guaranteed. Thos. Sellars, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 10-3 


REGISTERED SILVER BLACK FOXES — 


Buy the best registerea stock to start with. 
Prices reasonable. Foxes ranched. 


AUGUSTINE BROS. Whitehall, Wis. 








RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, ¢ 
or more monthly will giy 
you some highest qualit 
breeders, Investigate 
NOW our plan of un. 
equalled co-operation. 


SILVER PLUME FOXES, inc. 


Box B-35, KEESEVILLE, N. y, 


Iouwm 





SILVER BLACK FOXES, $300; time pay. 

ments. A. L. Schumacher Co., Lockland 
Ohio. Tt) 
LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY is offered a lim 

ited number of small investors to enlarge es 
tablished silver fox ranch. Enormous profits 
permanent income. Investigate. United Ranch 
Richmond, Maine. 11-t/ 
I WILL FURNISH Mexico quail in any num. 

ber for propagation for $2 per bird, duty pre. 
paid. W. D. Purse, 407 W. Artesia Blyd 
Hynes, Calif. 11-1 


- Books and Magazines 
Outdoor Reveries 


By E. Parker JAQUES 
A most interesting book of poems, with an 
especial appeal to sporismen during the win- 
ter evenings. They'll recall many pleasant 
incidents of sporting life. 

Some of these poems are: “Over the Grea: 
Divide’ (Custer’s fight); ‘“‘Rancher at Home 
“Sportsman’s Reverie;’’ “Loafin’ With a Gun 
“On Pembina Trail; “In the Stubble Long 
Ago; “Voice of the Teal;” “Hid in the 
Woods ;” “Wooing of the Grouse; “Sand H 
Crane ;” “Night on the Roseau Trail; ‘Stor 
in Camp;” and 24 others. 

Flexible Cover, in Colors, $1.50 Postpaid. 
E. PARKER JAQUES, Medicine Lodge, Kan 
‘THE in the \ 





” 


MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 

50-cent book for 25 cents. The author, War- 
ren H. Miller, has written many books, and this 
is one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


ang 
e413 — 

are you interested in Dogs, Hunting, Fish- he 
ng, and 
Sports? If sosend today for FREE copy this 
month's issue of Sportsman's Digest. It // 
contains many special stories and informative 
articles for Anglers, Trappers, Kennelmen 
and Gun enthusiasts. A FREE COPY is 
ready for you. Send name and address to, 
SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST 

D3 BUTLER BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
SORA) Sect ewmseg mmm EH Hn 





























“Six Years With the Texas Rangers” 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; cir- 
cular free. Address the author, 

Captain Gillett, Marfa, Texas 








AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE FREE! 
Oar Owners, Garagemen, Mechanies, send for FREE copy of 
America’s most popular motor magazine. Contains many |:e!| 

ful illustrated articles on repairing, overhauling, ignition, 
carburetors, batteries, etc. 

AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 519 Butler Bldg., OINCINNATI, 0. 














Homesteads and Lands 
BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you a — to know where you cao 
place a few or many $ here they will grow fast and 

ore growing, let us tell Be Where, When and How, ete. 

in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop 
wo of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of 
most wonderfull ype business under the flag, and every 
statement is P PROVE D and endorsed by the solid business mes, 
bankers, etc., of Maas vocado groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original investment 
every year for years. Thatis, over a HUNDRED P ER 
CENT. statement is true, The BOOK is FREE 
a postal will do. No ation on — part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come bac 
to ee year after year. SQUARE > a L. & D. CO. 

0-0. L. Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 








TOR SALE—480 acres land with large camp. 

suitable for hunting camp. Sleeping quarters 
and cook camp each about 24x36. Ideal aeet 
hunting location. Price very low. If intereste4, 


write Perch Creek Cedar Company, 

Michigan. 

$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 

hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1978 

N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 1-6 
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A Magazine of the West 








TROUT FISHING _ unsurpassed; DEER, 
BEAR, MOUNTAIN LION, LY NX and large 
game hunting unequaled; GROUSE, RABBIT 
and small game plentiful. 


WONDERFUL SCENIC 
MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 


PRIVATE PRESERVE OF 6,000 ACRES 


a eight large lakes. Four miles of trout 
stream Easily accessible. Good roads. En- 
ng trails. How would you like to own a 


uarter-acre MOUNTAIN HOME-SITE with 
all these exclusive privileges for ONLY $100— 
ieed and abstract? No dues or additional ex- 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 
The Redfeather Mountain Lakes 


Association 
FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


FOR SALE 600 ACRES 
ADIRONDACKS ESTATE 


A rare opportunity to obtain a most desirable holding adjacent 
to Rockefeller Preserve. Main house, annex, barns and 
equipped with Delco electric plant and dependable spring water. 
Good trout fishing, deer and partridge hunting. 100 acres ti 

able land; horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens and farm im- 
plements. For full particulars address, 


Mrs. Esther A. Day 
Gile, Franklin County, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Hunting and Fishing Camp in New Brunswick, 
Can., situated on the N. W. Branch of the Mira- 
machi. Consists of two large adjoining log 
<< for owner and guests, the other for 
ng room and guides. 
Can np has open fireplace, bath tub, spring beds, 
and is completely equipped for immediate pos- 
session. Lake near by with two canvas canoes. 


Good trout fishing, salmon in season. Best 
ose and deer “gone in New Brunswick. 
= $3,000. Appl 


F.A. JOHNSON, Uncasville, Conn. 


. your “property quickly for cash, no matter 
re eenne particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co. 558 Brownell, Lincoln, Neb. 7-6 


Old Coins 


50,000 COINS, medals, papermoney. 
Nagy, 33 S. 18th St 


SEL 


Lists free. 
s t., Philadelphia, Fa: ii-3 


ALIF ORNIA GOL D, quarter size, 27c; half- 
ar size, 58c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
van Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 5-tf 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


ALASKA 


THE BIG GAME E SARADICE OF THE 


Nort 
\ ¢ 


A fleet of seagoing Diesel yachts is now 
available for charter to discriminating sportsmen 
who want the best. No money was spared in 
the construction of these ships in which the re- 
quirements of big game hunters were considered 
and embodied. These expedition vessels are the 
first on the Pacific to be equipped with non-roll 
Gyro stabilizers, which practically eliminate all 
roll, and many other features of value to the 
sportsmen were embodied—trophy hold, dark 
room, etc. We do not make up parties, but 

arter direct to individuals or parties already 
nized. 


Now i is the time to arrange for your 
1924 Alaska or Arctic big 


game expedition 
Je give every assistance in arranging your 
ary, and for guides, packers and provisions; 
tent and courteous officers and crew are at 
your command. 
During term of charter the ship is yours to 
go where you like, when you like—for a spring 











hunt for the great Kadiak brown bear, the 
largest carnivorous animals on earth, or for the 
Alaska grizzlies and brown bears. In the fall 
you can hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, goats, 
wolves, etc. The Arctic offers you polar bear, 
walrus and the wonderful sport of whaling. 


V recommend that our boats be contracted 
for a year in advance. One vessel available for 
charter August 20th. 

We outfit in Seattle, and go to remote places 


not touched by steamers, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASS’N 
PIER 1 see SEATTLE, WASH. 


PN FOR HUNTING parties this winter, for 


ar and bear, good hunting dogs. J. Cecil 
Sr “Cougar Smith,’ Comox, P. O. Box 24, 
uver Island, B. C. 11-1 





THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 
Ba Ae book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H ler, has written many books, and this is 





© peas 
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Taxidermy 








Shooting Big Game 
in East- Africa 





F. W. Siedentopf is now ready to book American hunt- 
ers. 17 years of actual experience enables him to guaran- 
tee elephants, rhinos, lions, hippos, leopards, buffaloes, and 
all kinds of antelopes, etc., in a well conducted safari last- 
ing at least 3 months. Can procure any special game if 
desired. 

Terms: $1,500 for the first month, $1,200 after the first 
month. An increase of 20% if desiring to travel alone. 
Everything furnished except guns, ammunition, license and 
personal belongings. All letters will be answered to the 
best of my ability. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlets 
A. R. SIEDENTOPF, Agent 
CANON CITY, COLO. 











BIG GAME HUNTERS! 


Try us for Moose, Deer and Bear, Also Grouse. 
Comfortable log cabins, good eats, good beds. 
Large territory additional new hunting grounds 
for this coming season. Can give best of refer- 
ences if requested. 15 years’ experience hunting 
big game. Accommodations for ladies. Write 
forrates,etc. Address ALLEN & ESTEY, 
Stone Ridge, York Co., N. B., Canada 
Telegraph Address: CARDIGAN, YORK CO., N.B 














Ben Tinker 
Big Game Hunter and Guide for all 
Mexican Big Game, Grizzly, 
Brown and Black Bear, Lion, 
Boar, Wild Turkey, Black and 
White-Tail Deer. 


121 N. TYNDALL 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT—PAGE 347 








Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizz- 
ly hunting in 
British Colum- 
bia; also spring 
bear hunting. 
For informa- 
tion write, 








THOMPSON BROS 


BARKERVILLE, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








‘Taxidermy ~ 





[M. J. HOFMANN: 


TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small, 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads tor rugs. List of supplies on request. 





We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


989 Gates Ave, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





TUCSON, ARIZ. 














One of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
4. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


WANTED—POSITIONS BY two. experienced 


taxidermists. Can do anything in all branches 
of taxidermy. Southern or Western states pre- 
ferred. Box 105, Outdoor Life. 11-1 











SPORTSMEN, 
ATTENTION ! 


Before selecting 
your taxidermist, 
be sure and write 
for price list to 
the ‘best in the 






We do mounting and tan- 
ning of all kinds — satis- 
faction guaranteed, No 
job to large or too small. 
Sixten years actual experience, 
including nine years as foreman 
for Jonas Bros. 


JOSEPH KATONA 
Taxidermist and Furrier 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 











BEST METHODS FOR preserving your game, 

any month. Easy ways. Delicious eating. 
Worth $25 to anyone, directions only $1. Order 
now. _Hartbauer Bros., Boundary, Wash. 11-1 





We guarantee to 
please you with 
our Rug-work and 
Skin-dressing 


Write today for prices 
on general Taxidermy 
and Fur-dressing. Prices 
reauced 


K. SCHWARZ 


“The Nebraska 
Taxidermist” 











We manufacture artificial Skulls 419 So. 18th St., Omaha 
D. C. BRYANT, the old reliable taxidermist, 
2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 3-12 


GLASS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. It is FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


EYE 


TAXIDERMISTS, HUNTERS and sportsmen 

send your trophies to be mounted by an ex- 
pert. Mounted specimens for sale, prices reason- 
able. H. H. Moore, Floodwood, Minn. 11-1 


Some finely mounted Elk Heads ‘‘dirt- 
cheap.’’ Scalps, Horns, Tushes. 
O. R. GILBERT, LANDER, WYOMING 
BROKER IN TAXIDERMY AND FURS 
FOX CHOKERS made up in latest styles, dyed 


Australian Caumchotka brown, $15 each. Ten 
days trial. E. E. Newton, Neosho, Mo. 11-1 


BUFFALO sisssiss%3 
HEAD MOUNTS 
Heavy, rich, lined buffalo robes 6x6 feet and 
larger. Also beautifully mounted buffalo heads. 
Many miscellaneous mountings. All specially 
priced this month. Bargains. Write for full 
description and low prices. 


NATIONAL FUR AND TANNING CO. 
Desk C Omaha, Nebr. 














TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practical, 
fascinating and authentic guide; price $1. 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer | 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. fame wal a } 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ exp 

West. Best of reference, i dir -y ‘Outd Lite. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 
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MOUNTED SPECIMENS that remain uncalled 
















for; sell at cost; state your wants; ship on 
approval. L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, 
Colville, Wash. 10-2 
MountedGame TAXIDE ay td 
Game Heads 
Heads, FurRugs Birds, Mam- 
and Den Fur- mals and 
mae Fish moun 
nishings for sale ted by us, 
always give satis- 
faction. Wedoall 
branches of orna 
mental and 
scientific 
Taxidermy 

to order. 
Wellington Studio of Taxidermy, 


East Jaffrey, N.H. Estab. 1896 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 
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———. 


92.00 BOOK 


$1.00 


ae ‘his 245-page book— 
= Science of Trapping 


—describes the Fur. 
3earing Animals, Na. 
ure, Habits and Dis. 
ribution, with Prac. 














WILD WATER FOWL 


of all kinds forsale. Mallards $2.00 each. 
Snow Geese $25.00 each. Wide Angle Stereo-Prism 


BARTLETT’S PARK BELLE PLAINE, KAN. 
WILD RICE—Terrell’s giant seed will attract BINOCULARS 


more ducks and geese to waters near you. | 

















Now, before the freeze-up, is ideal planting time. tical Methods of Their 
Helpful literature. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 3 to 24 Power Capture. 
Farm, Depts B 285, Oshkosh, Wis 11-1 Over 100 Styles 


Upwards of 40 illustrations and 24 chap. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM J} cecntcLasiis*te'h riass for every purrom | | tet8 48, followa: | Trappers Art, Skunk, 


No need to buy an obsolete war glass or nondescript binoc- 


oe - OFF E RS ; ” || ular or field glass when you can buy the very best for a Muskrat, Fox, Wolf, Bear, Raccoon, Badger, 
Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen. |] moderate price. Opossum, Lynx, Wild Cat, Cougar, Wolver. 
Pheasants and Partridge for Game Preserves. | We have a glasstosuit your individual requirements. Tell ine, Pocket her, Rabbit, Tracks and 
Fifty spec ies of Pheasants, Ducks, Geese Pee ar ete aor Mere Signs, Handling urs, Steel Traps. 

, ‘ mie : Jest : The chapter on Tracks and Signs contains 
Peafowl and Swan for the estate and park. | 12 Power $35 16 pages oa goes into detail, ciling where 


BRAND NEW 12x30 mm _ extra powerful prism binoculars 







































Satisfaction and Safe Arrival Guaranteed 11 Center focusing with different eye strength and with adjust- || | the tracks and aged gg Ee ggen Mpa 
° | ents. Wonderful illu on, definit dl fieldof || | are most apt to be foun is, wit 
0. W. HOLTON, Owner, Box 304, Middletown, N. J. mae Can be heid as steady as iost 8x. Highest grade op- | ate alle of the footprints, aakes Ge 
GUARANTEED germinable wild rice and wild 1] ect “Has neaee end svaps. TRY TO MATCH FOR $73.” || “— —_ ae a : 
celery seec or a planting n interesting ome others whic pubiisho: 
Government Bulletin on attracting wild ducks 10x $27—8x $18.50 || Bee Hunting g, 80 p S$ 8 
sent free. Robert Campbell, Keene, Ont. 9-3 BRAND NEW 10x 30, long type, extra powerful prism binoc- || | Mink Trapping, 1 BB Ps re 1,00 
i ulars. Adjustable same as i2x iyeeonegh ee ers oz a Fox Trapping, 185 pp 1,00 
derful illumivation, definition and large field of view 3y S y 
ctual comparison, they equalled the best G 10x46 mm. teel Traps, 333 1,00 
DECOY CALLERS, PURE BRED | || size coovssoos, oy comates the eet Gocmas ientemm. | | Canadian Wilde, £11 9p. 100 
— bce ay B. oes eel ped per pair BRAND NEW 8x27, similar to above. Height 4% in., Weight —_ ow Pll Ah gery be 
may English allers 00 per pair 17 ozs., $18.50. ruisi ing, pp. 4. 
Black Mallard, Young 7.00 per pair 0 Fur Farming, 278 pp.. 1.00 
Old Stock Black Mallard 9.00 per pair | | 16x40 Monoculars $2 8x $12 Science of Trapping, 245 pp..................... 1.00 
Canada Geese 14.00 per pair CATALOG og Pe © Flame Hunting Dogs, 253 pp... as Le 
Other varieties of Wild Ducks and Geese | | Naar er-yene aces sensual Ferret Facts and Fancies, 214 pp . 1,00 
for sale. America’s Leading Binocular House Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pp. ... 1,00 
THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose Camp and Trail Methods, — Se 
espa é r , ERCO.. D 0-11, Elmira, N. Y Science of Fishing, 258 pp............... .. 1,00 
ao DU MAURI -» Dept. U-11, Elmira, N. 3. A Trip on the Great Saleen, 212 $..:.... 1.00 
GENUINE wild mallards, $5 pair; English call- sa 8001 Questions and Answers, 395 pp..... 1.25 


BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity ; Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper, 
travel; expe rience unnecessary ; particulars Ea eee oe Rae eo Le 
free. Write, American Detective System, 1968 Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, 


ers, $10; decoy holder, fits around neck, 25c 
each, postnaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 9-3 


~ 
2 
ce 





























LIVE DECOYS | Broadway, New York City. __96 |] _ 367_ pp. 1.25 
Another flock of trained, genuine English bed —- Pe Primer, 267 PP.......------ F 1,25 
Gray Call Ducks. Our ducks are bred under | | _ INSURE YOUR KEYS! ome. fax a or easure an i 

tur onditions, are smé ame and the , 4 Roms . 
a ural pita entrar nal, gr os 14 | << We stamp any Name and Address Home apnoea of Furs and Skins, 
easies to handle—the best in the world, | Don tastheck like cuk Sor aoc with 285 1.50 
being used for over a quarter of a century DP Freeing, 5 tor8i.c0, Dog colar ||| Pur Buyers® Guide, 870 pponccn, 200 

greatest success Order early for Name Piates, 30c, 4 for $1 (Rivets ms aaa 
future delivery and save disappointment. One-Third Ac ‘tual Size Free). Fobs with Strap and Buckle, A 32-Page Booklet. Fully Describing Books 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM | | 30c each. Quick Change Purses, 2 compartments, 75c each. Mailed Free 
St. Charles, Ill. Pocket-Telescope, $2.00. We pay the postage. Send Postal 
 otneninminiimme | a Oe Mane OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
= _| THE NOVELTY PRINT SHOP, Dept. L, DRAPER, N. C. DENVER, COLO. 
Miscellaneous | | : 

















| TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow, natural _ leaf, | jICHIGAN long distance radio receiver, grea! 








45c pent: 10 lbs.; $3.20; money back if not est value in the country es rid 

ee Recap dt 4 2 try, guaranteed, com 

OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN! 9 pisgc, C2es Beer Psnsation, “Box | pcteiy equipped, s88't3; seid for infor 
. aes y: ‘6 | National representatives, National Camera Ex 











| CAPABLE FINGER PRINT operator desires | change, 7th and Marquette, Minneapolis, Mim 
| position, Address Globe Bureau Identifica- | 11-1 


tion, Box 3, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 11-1 | WATERWEEDS removed easily and effec 
from any lake or river; write for particulars 


AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN | Aschert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los = 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA |'A BOOKLET on mink; complete informati 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East on raising young mink ; only 7T5c, postp 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. | Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 6+! 


He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, | = wDITT at 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- GLADLY WRITE how to easily, inexpensiv iress 
age e nr" Bitioat i Overcome any tobacco habit. Send addre 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a Philip Stok AS ae 11-2 
safari lasting from four to six months. pe OR ee, Se eee 
TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything | TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or 10 
furnished except guns, ammunition and | pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on ttrial. Su 
hunting license. Where there are more | perba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10t+ 
than two in the party, an extra guide will I WRITE FANCY “ Visiting “Cards.” Sample 


be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will sent free. Write A. T. Soderstrom, San Fran 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by cisco, Calif. 


You who use a Kodak to register the 
most important moments of your trip 
—Hunting, Fishing or Touring. 
Would you appreciate an extraordinary 
class of Kodak Finishing and En- 
larging? If so, mail mea roll of your 
film or six negatives and 25c fora 
sample job done by a sportsman who 
appreciates the value of your me- 
mentoes. 


COLORADO PHOTO CO. 
2409 Colorado Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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LEA EF TOBACCO—3 years old, nature cured. special arrangement. 

Ever-Ready Safety Razor and six blades or Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
imported briar pipe free with ten-lb. order. Ten- | British Bast Africa, or I will answer all HEROLD M. ELKINS| 
pound packages, select chewing, $3.50; select letters to the best of my ability. 
smoking, $3; medium smoking, $1.75. Pay for | ELKI 
tobacco and postage when received. Farmers’ | CHAS. ASKINS AMES. OKLAHOMA (SON OF THE LATE STEVE NS) 
Union, Hawesville, Ky. 10-2 GARDINER, MONT. 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; | BLNOCULAKS—Genuine Weiss 7x25 Prism. HUNTER- 

illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. | Guaranteed perfect and brand new $22.50. U TE pen 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf | H. Kantner, Glenside, Penna. il-1 — 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 


GENUINE [Indian baskets, blankets, wampum; BINOCULAR, SHUTZ, new, $18. Cost $65. 
catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 3-10 G Walker, Box 683, Cincinnati, Ohio. 11-1 


FOR RENT Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 


Will ap to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
one of the most absorbing narratives yet written 





The privileges for the first week of the ducking 








season in New Jersey, on positively private u cluding Jack- 
ducking preserve; fresh water shooting, cement by Tense —. — enema of the great + sn _ son’s Hole. 
blind wh ch will accommodate five (5) gunners. t wi out the Sam Bass gang isa _m BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


eter S ; : An adsteei thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 pages iiberally 

The finest black duck shooting in this section 

ofthe U.S. For information address illustrated. Price, $2.50 delivered—your money back if 
not satisfied. Descriptive folder free. 


aay a Ame hy ' tea || OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.§ 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behin 


best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent. 
ad 
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HE first requisite of correct appearance is a 


perfect shave. And the first requisite of a 
perfect shave is comfort. It is for that reason 
well-bred men so heartily approve the New 
Improved Gillette. 


° ° + = 
The price is $5 and up 
A. booklet, ‘Three Reasons”, gives a 


clearer insight into shaving comfort. 
A copy mailed upon request. 


New Improved 


illette 


f SAFETY—=<as RAZOR . 


RFE EY RAZOR gl ® BOS fF ON, .. ee As 
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and Kamp-it 
Outing Clothes 


Serviceable Clothes for Life-in-the-Open 








1923. Utica-Duxbak Corp., 4 Noves St., Utica, N. Y. Send for Catalog 





